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PHOJSGT  STATEMENTS 


Eollovring  the  custom  of  previous  years,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  and  avoidance  of  confusion,  ’’Project 
Statements”  as  shown  in  this  hook  in  general  are  limited 
to  a  breakdown  of  funds  appropriated  or  allotted  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  do  not  generally 
include  funds  transferred  from  other  Departments  or 
establishments,  although  the  latter  are  included  in  the 
Budget  expenditure  schedules  under  the  items  involved. 

The  Project  Statements  printed  in  the  formal 
Budget  and  reprinted  in  the  Subcommittee  Print  include, 
in  addition  to  the  direct  funds,  projects  dealing  vrith 
funds  transferred  from  other  Departments — for  example, 
funds  received,  from  such  agencies  as  the  Navy  Department 
or  the  Totorans’  Administration  for  the  inspection  of 
meats  by  the  Burca,u  of  Animal  Industry.  Nhero  it  is 
desired  to  examine  a  project  statement  which  includes 
such  transferred  funds,  therefore,  reference  should  be 
ma.do  to  the  Project  Stakemonts  in  the  Budget  or  to  the 
Subcommittee  Print. 
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k. 


United  States  Depaxtraent  of  Agriculture 
Budget  Estimates,  19^2,  Compared  with  Appropriations,  19^1  a/ 
Uote:  Figures  in  "brackets  []  not  included  in  totals. 


Item 

Auioro'oriation : 

Budget 

Increase  or 

194i( revised) 

Estimate ,1942i 

Decrease ,1942 

Group  I,  Action  Programs; 

Agricultural  conservation  •Qrogram(AAA)^  $46l ,  321 ,22C 

$498,921,220 

+  $37,600,000 

Parity  payments  (AAA.)  . 

211,866,160 

b/  49,866,160 

-  162,000,000 

Sugar  Act  . 

Disposal  of  surplus  commodities: 

47,923,960 

(100,925,859 

47,923,960 

—  — 

Permanent  appropriation  Section  32 

100,000,000 

-  925,859) 

Annual  ap  "o  r  o  n  r  i  a,t  i  o  n  . 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act: 

(134,777,463 

100,000,000 

-  34,777,463) 

Admiinist native  and  operating 

expenses  . 

5,434,488 

5,734,488 

+  300,000 

Su"bscriptions  to  capital  stock  ... 
Farm  Tenant  Act; 

20,000,000 

—  — 

-  20,000,000 

Farm  tens.:icy  (loans,  Title  l): 

SpiI  n.ri  s  and  p'-mnnsas  . 

2,618,476 

[50,000,000] 

2,449,962 

[50,000,000] 

-  16s, 514 

Loans  (R.F.C.  Funds)  . 

Liquidation  and  management  of 

resottlomcnt  projects  (Title  IV) 

1,488,689 

738,689 

-  750,000 

Land  utilization  program  (Title  III) 

2,278,239 

2,278,239 

-  - 

Payments  to  cormties  from  su'b- 

marginal  land  urogram  . 

32,200 

39,700 

+  7,500 

Loans,  grants,  and  rural  rehabili- 

tation; 

Aupropriated  funds  . 

62,698,225 

66,000,000 

+  3,301,715 

R.F.C.  funds  for  lo.ans  . 

[125,000,000] 

[100,000,000] 

[-25,000,000] 

Rural  Electrification  Administration: 

Ad.ministrative  c^ooenses  . . 

c/  3,406,425 

[100,000,000] 

3,946,000 

[40,000,000] 

,  +  539,575 

[-60,000,000] 

Loans  (R.F.C.  Funds)  . 

Water  Facilities  Act  . 

500,000 

500,000 

-  - 

Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  . 

400,000 

400,000 

Soil  erosion  control  progrcO,m  . 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

is,7o6,i4o 

20,543,634 

+  1,837,544 

Admin,  expenses  from  Corp.  funds  . 
Farm  Credit  Administration: 

[1, 992,680] 

[1,500,000] 

[-498,680] 

Salcarics  and  expenses : 

Appropriated  funds  d/ . . 

Amount  cho.rgeablc  against  acti- 

7,551,370 

7,470,000 

-  81,370 

vitios  administered  by  FCA  ... 

[1,651,256] 

[1,420,166] 

[-231,090] 

Farmers’  crop  production  and. 

harvesting  loans: 

RGapprouria.tion  . 

18,568,684 

6,908,684 

-  11,660,000 

Collections  available  . 

[15,000,000] 

[17,700,000] 

[+2,700,000] 

Fees  &  assessments  , Fed.. Cre .Unions 

142,900 

158,000 

+  15,100 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  c/ 

[8,700,000] 

[8,350,000] 

[-350,000] 

Flood  Control  (Tr.  from  War  Dept.)  . 

[1,998,117] 

[998,342] 

[-999,775] 

Total,  action  programs  . 

1,100,640,558 

913,878,786 

-  186,761,772 
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I  ten 

Appropriation 
194i( revised) 

Budget 

Estimat  e ,1942 

Increase 
Decrctasc  ,1942 

Group  II,  Other  Activities: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  . 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  . 

Office  of  Information  . . 

$704,555 
209.535 
f/  1,917,994 

$708,765 

209,535 

1,894,994 

+  $4,210 

-  23,000 

TtT  'hr'r' . . 

102,000 

5,262,500 

102,000 

6,862,500 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 
Payments  to  States  for  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  ...... 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Special  Research  Fund  . 

244,735 

1,400,000 

244,735 

1,200,000 

-  200,000 

Extension  Service: 

Payments  to  States  for  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  work  . 

13, 498,023 

18,536,083 

+  38,000 

F! ri  1  m** T  o Dnrl  ovnonQOQ  . 

790,000 

3,120,000 

860,000 

3,120,000 

+  70,000 

Burea.u  of  Agricultural  Economics  . . . 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 

Relrations  . 

196,356 

221,716 

+  25,320 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  and 

Bcang’s  disease: 

Direct  appropriation  it....... 

(4,293,140 

5,343,140 

+  1,550,000) 

Rcappropriation  .  i ...  i ^ . 

(4,000,000 

750,000 

-  3,250,000) 

Other  vrork  of  "bureau  . . .  • 

8,i46,i6o 

8,113,432 

-  32,72s 

Bureau  of  Da,iry  Industry . 

731^305 

731,305 

_  _ 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  . 

5,170,455 

5,168,455 

-  10,000 

Forest  Service: 

Forest-fire  cooncration  . . 

2,190,000 

2,490,000 

+  300,000 

Acquisition  of  forest  lands  . 

922,000 

1,988,000 

+  1,000,000 

Payments  to  States,  roads  and 
trails  for  States,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land  from  national- 
forest  receipts  . 

2,006,973 

2,251,973 

+  245,000 

Hurricane  damage  repair,  V/hite 

Mt .  Hat i 0 nal  Forest: 

Roappropriation  . . 

£/72,628 

-  72,688 

Other  work,  including  protcction 
and  management  of  national 
forests,  research,  etc . 

13,624,455 

13,032,955 

+  148,500 

Forest  roads  and  trails  . 

8,955,500 

9,955,500 

+  1,000,000 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Engineering  . 

905,225 

862,214 

-  43,011 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

Quarantine  . 

5,362,917 

5,301,932 

-  60,985 

I'Jhito  pine  "blister  rust  control  .... 

1,044,000 

^  1,409,000 

h/  +  365,000 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  . 

6,297,808 

6,322,808 

+  25,000 

Burcn.u  of  Homo  Economics  . 

323,045 

333.045 

+  10,000 

Enforcement  of  Comm.  Exchange  Act  . . 

615,000 

626,000 

+  11,000 

Beltsville  Research  Center  . 

06 ,620 

86,620 

—  « 

Total,  a"bovo  items  . 

98,927,029 

100,026,707 

+  1,099,618 
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I  ton 

Appropriapion 
19'4i(  revised) 

Budget 

Estinatc ,1942 

Increase 
Decrca,sc  ,1942 

G-roup  II,  Other  Activities  (Contd.)** 
Special  itens: 

[3,2.0,000] 

[-3,200,000] 

Rcloccation  of  Arlington  Farn . 

-  - 

Rubber  investigations  . 

500,000 

-  - 

-  500,000 

Rev;  England  hurricane  danage: 

Direct  appropriation  . 

(300,000 

-  - 

-300,000) 

Roappropriation  . 

(069,236 

-  - 

-069,236) 

Repair  of  roa.ds ,  national  forests 
in  Georgia,  Rorth  Ccurolina, 

South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  . . 

123,000 

-  - 

-  123,000 

Total,  special  itens  . 

1,794,236' 

-  1,794,236' 

Total,  other  activities  . 

100,721,325 

100,026,707 

-  694,610 

TOTAL,  APPROPRIATIORS  ARD 

RJEAPPROPRIATIORS  . 

i/  . 

1,201,361,003 

1,013,905,493 

-  107,456,390 

Deduct  reappropriations  included  in 
foregoing: 

+  23,400,000 

Agricultural  conservation  progran  ♦ . 

-  23,400,000 

_ 

Ar»+'.  . 

-  1,300,000 
-  100,000 

+  1,300,000 
+  100,000 

'Por^p.'rr'l  Orn’n  Tn  n  Ar*.*h  . . 

Earn  Tenant  Act: 

Title  I  (tenancy  loans)  . 

-  160,514 

+  160,514 

Title  III  (subnarginal  land 

progran)  . 

924,920 

-  - 

+  924,920 

Loa-ns ,  grants,  and  rural 

rehabilitation  . . 

-  4,000,000 

+  4,000,000 

Sra.dicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang' s 

disease  (AninaP  Industry)  . 

-  4,000,000 

-  750,000 

+  3,250,000 

Row  England  hurricane  danage  . 

-  069,236 

-  - 

+  069,236 

Hurricane  dana.gc  repair,  White 

Mt .  Rational  Eorcst  . 

-  72,600 

— 

+  72,600 

Earn  Credit  ^dnini strap  ion: 

Rnlnrios  r^nrl  p ■■n'l (in s  n s  . . . 

3,900  .000 

-  3 » 660, 000 

+  240,000 

Earners'  crop  production  and 

harvesting  loans  . 

-  10,560,604 

-  6,900,604 

+  11,660,000 

Total,  deductions,  as  above  ... 

-  57,304,042 

-  11,310,604 

+  45,905,350 

TOTAL,  DIRECT  APPROPRIATIORS  . 

i/ 

1,144,057,041 

1,002,506,009 

^  141,471,032 
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TRUST  FUITDS 


I  ten 

Appropriation 

Budget 

Incrca.se  or 

194l(rcvisod) 

Estinatc ,1942 

Decrease ,1942 

Forest  Service:  Cooperative  vrork . 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service: 

$1,000,000 

•ea- 

0 

a . 

0 

n 

0 

-  - 

Farn  products  inspections  . 

Classification  of  cotton  for 

329,250 

455, GOO 

+  65,950 

Connodity  Credit  Corporation  . 

375,000 

375,000 

— 

Fe.rn  Security  Adninistration: 

Pa,yncnts  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  for 

opera,tion  cand  naintcnanco  of 
rosottloncnt  projects  . 

2,250,000 

2,000,000 

-  250,000 

StcUtc  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpora- 

t,  1  nn  f’nnfl  p;  . . 

2,150,000 

63,000 

1,925,000 

69,000 

-  225,000 
'  +  26,000 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds  . 

Tota,l,  trust  funds  . 

6,227,250 

- -  - 1 

5,644,600 

-  323,050 

a/  The  1941  approprietioiis  have  hoGn  revised  to  show  transfers  pursuant  to 

Reorganization  Plan  IV  and  transfers  in  tho  1942  Estinates.  Por  details,  see 
suhap'oropriation  tahlc  which  follov;s. 

h/  Ohligat  ions  for  parity  paynents  subject  to  approval  by  the  President,  includ¬ 
ing  authority  to  obligate  an  additional  sw"!  of  not  to  oxccod  $162,000,000,  or 
in  all,  not  to  exceed  $211 , 06S ,l60 . 

cj  Exclusive  of  623,000  troxisf erred  to  "Printing  and  binding.  Office  of  Inforne,- 
tion" . 

d/  Appropriations  Dcado  to  Trotusury  Depart; icnt  for  pay.ncnts  to  Eodcral  Land  Banks 
on  account  of  reductions  in  interest  rates,  as  follovrs:  $20,167,000  for  1941, 
and  $27,30*^ >*600  csti:iatcd  for  1942. 

o_l  Appropriations  made  to  Treasury  Departnent  for  paynents  on  account  of  reductions 
in  interest  ra,tcs,  as  follovfs:  $10,000,000  for  1941,  and  $9,600,000  estinated 
for  1942. 

f/  Inclusive  of  $23,000  transferred  fron  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Pural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Adoinistration. " 

£/  Unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation  "Rational  forest  protection  and  nan- 
agenent,"  carried  in  the  Eirst  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1933>  neappropriated 
for  1941. 

h/  Includes  $215,000  for  transfer  to  Departnent  of  the  Interior. 

2^/  Excludes  $11,372,221  transferred  frox  the  Departnent  to  other  agencies  pursuant 
to  Rcorgonizp.tion  Plan  Ro.  IV,  and  $640,G36  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Coluribia  transferred  to  the  Federal  Works  A---;cncy  in  the  1942  Bstinates. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sudappr opriation  Table  of  Budget  Estimates,  19^2,  Compared  v;ith  Appropriations*  1941 


Note:  Figures  in  bra-ckets  []  not  included  in  totals 


Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1941 

Budget 

Estimate, 1942 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1942 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY: 

Salaries  . 

Miscellaneous  expenses  . 

Rent  of  buildings  . 

Total  . 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR  . 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Printing  and  binding  . 

Total  . 

a/  $605, 6l4 
p  98,91*1 
d 

$609,424 

99.341 

d  . . 

+  $3,810 
+  4oo 
c/ 

704,555 

708.765 

+  4,210 

d  209,535 

209,535 

d  344, 883 

1/1,573,111 

344, 883 
1.550,111 

-  23,000 

1.917.994 

1,894,994' 

-  23,000 

LIBRARY  . 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERI14ENT  STATIONS: 

Payments  to  States: 

Hatch  Act  . 

Adams  Act  . 

Purnell  Act  . . . . . 

Hawai  i  . 

Alaska  . 

Puerto  Rico  . 

Title  I,  Bankhead- Jones  net  . . 

Total,  payments  to  Sta.tes  . 

gV  102,000 

102,000 

•I. 

720,000 

720,000 

2,880,000 

67,500 

25,000 

50,000 

2*400,000 

720,000 

720,000 

2,880,000 

67,500 

25,000 

50,000 

2,400,000 

— 

6,862,500 

6.862,500: 

^  Excludes  transfers  of  $3»000  to  Department  of  the  Interior,  $5*671  to  Depe^rtment 
of  Commerce,  and  $10,935  'to  Federal  Security  iigency  pursuant  to  Ecorga,nization 
Pla.n  No.  I'V:  excludes  $5,000  transferred  to  Fcdera.1  Works  Agency  in  the  1942 
Estimates;  and  includes  $32,600  transferred  in  the  1942  Estimates  as  follov/s: 

From  "Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  disease.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry," 
$6,860;  from.  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Soil  Conservation  Service,"  $11,400;  and 
from  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Farm  Credit  Administre.tion,  "  $l4,340. 

^  Excludes  transfers  of  $4lS  to  Department  of  Conner ce,  $84l  to  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  $4,800  to  Post  Office  Department  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV, 
c/  Appropriation  of  $165,502  in  194l  transferred  as  follov;s:  $l6,030  to  Department 
of  Commerce  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Pla,n  No,  I'V,  and  $l49»472  to  Federal  Works 
Agency  in  1942  Estimates. 

d/  Excludes  transfers  of  $700  to  Department  of  the  Interior,  $1,225  to  Department  ' 
of  Com.norce,  and  $60,000.to  Federal  Security  Agency  pursuant  to  Reore^anization 
Plan  No,  IV;  and  includes  $3,180  trc?,nsf erred  from.  "Meat  inspection.  Bureau  of 
Anima.1  Industry"  in  the  1942  Estim.atcs, 

e/  Excludes  transfers  of  $800  to  Department  of  the  Interior,  $1,944  to  Department 
of  Commerce,  $2,273  'to  Federal  Security  Agency,  a.nd  $100  to  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV, 
f/  Excludes  tra^nsfers  of  $5,000  to  Departr.ent  of  the  Interior,  $60,000  to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  and  $22,324  to  Federal  Security  Agency  loursuant  to  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  IV;  and  includes  $23,000  transferred  from  "Sa.laries  and  expenses. 
Rural  Electrifica.tion  Administration." 

g/  Excludes  transfers  of  $1,000  to  Departriont  of  Cor.r.crce  and  $2,000  to  FederaJL 
Security  Agency  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV. 


b 


Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation; 

1941 

Budget 

Estimate, 1942 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1942 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS;  (contd. ) 
Salaries  and  expenses; 

Administration  of  grants  to  States 
and  coordination  of  research  . 

$161,735 

$161,735 

Insular  experiment  stations  . 

83,000 

83,000 

_  _ 

Total,  sale.ries  &  expenses  .. 

244.735 

244,735 

-  - 

Total  . . . 

7,107.235 

7.107.235 

_  _ 

SPECIAL  RESEARCH  FUND  . 

1,400,000 

1,200,000 

-  200,000 

EXTENSION  SERVICE: 

Payments  to  States: 

Capper-Ketcham  extension  work  . 

1,480,000 

1,480,000 

Extension  work.  Act  of  April  24,  1939 

203,000 

203,000 

^  _ 

Extension  work.  Section  21,  Bankhcad- 
Jones  Act  . . . 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

Alaska  . . . 

23,91s 

23,91s 

-  - 

Puerto  Rico  . . . . 

90,000 

128,000 

+  38,000 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension 
vrork  (perma.nent)  . 

4.701,165 

4.701.165 

Total,  Payments  to  States 

18,498,083 

18.536,083 

+  3S,000 

Sala.ries  and  expenses: 

Administration  and  coordin.ation  of 
extension  work  . 

550,000 

620,000 

+  70,000 

Extension  information  . 

240,000 

240, 000 

—  — 

Total,  salaries  &  expenses  ,. 

790,000 

860,000 

+  70,000 

19,288.083 

19,396,083 

+  108,000 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTUR/iL  ECONOMICS  ^  . 

V  3,120,000 

3,120,000 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 

196.396 

221,716 

+  25.320 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY: 

General  administra.tivo  expenses  . 

c/  170,020 
824,380 

170,020 

824,380 

Animal  husbandry  . 

-  - 

Diseases  of  animals  . 

462,000 

462,000 

-  - 

Eradica^ting  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
disoa.se : 

Direct  appropriation  . 

d/  [t, 293,140 

5,S43,i4o 

+  1,550,000 

Rcappropriation  . 

4,000,000 

750,000 

-  3,250,000 

Era.dica.ting  cattle  ticks  . 

325,000 

300,000 

105,000 

-  25,000 
-  7,728 

Hog-cholera  control  . 

112,728 

Inspection  and  quarantine  . 

Meat  inspection  . 

603,500 
e/  5,429,820 

603,500 

5,429,820 

218,712 

—  — 

Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act  . . . 

218,712 

Total  . 

16.439.300 

14,706.572 

-  1,732,728 

^  Appropriations  carried  under  this  head  in  194l  consolida.ted  in  19^2  Estimates. 

^  Includes  $2,262,895  allotted  from  other  appropriations  in  19^1  and  transferred  in 
1942  Estimates.  Excludes  $6,795  transferred  to  Federal  Works  i^ency  in  1942 
Estimates. 

c/  Excludes  $100  tra.nsf erred  to  the  Post  Office  Department  pursuant  to  Roorg.aniza- 
tion  Plan  No.  IV. 

^  Excludes  $6,S6o  transferred  to  "Sala.rios,  Office  of  the  Secretary”  in  1942 
Estimates. 

_e/  Excludes  $3,180  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Solicitor” 
in  the  1942  Estimates, 


Bureau  s.nd  itcn 


BUREAU  OE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY: 

General  adninistrative  expenses  . 

Dairy  investicntions  . 

Total  . 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY: 

General  adninistrative  ex]_')enses  . 

Arlington  Earn  . 

Cereal  crops  and  diseases  . 

Cotton  and  other  fiber  crops  and 

diseases  . . 

Drug  and  related  lolants  . 

Dry- land  agriculture  . 

Forage  crops  and  diseases  . 

Forest  pa.thology . 

Fruit  and  vegetable  crops  and 

diseases  . . . . . 

Irrigation  agri cultnre  . 

National  iirboretun . 

Plant  exploration,  introduction,  and 

surveys  . 

Soil  and  fertilizer  invcstiga,ti ons 

Soil  survey  . 

Sugar-plant  investigations  . 

Tobacco  investigations  . 

Total,  salaries  &  expenses. 

Rubber  investigations  . 

Total  . . 


t 


'  Appropri  at  ion 

Budget 

Increase  or 

1941 

Estimate, 1942 

Decrease,  1942 

^  $75,400 

$75,400 

655.905 

655*905 

_  — 

731,305 

751,305 

_  _ 

209,942 

209,942 

49,4i4 

49,4i4 

_  _ 

^  565*000 

565,000 

— 

2J  443,535 

443,535 

—  — 

43*500 

43,500 

+  5*000 

226,828 

226,828 

...  - 

300,000 

300,000 

_  _ 

245,000 

245,000 

-  - 

^1,426,362 

1,426,362 

^  i4o,50C 

i4o,500 

_  _ 

54,527 

54,527 

-  - 

fj  35''. 947 

350,947 

—  - 

W  370,021 

355,021 

-  15,000 

275,00.0 

275,000 

— 

h/  337.275 

337,275 

140,544 

i4o,544 

-  - 

5.173.455 

5.163,455' 

-  10.000 

i/  5^‘',000 

_  ^ 

-  500,000 

fS.67S.4R'^ 

5.16s. 455 

-  510.000 

^  Excludes  $100  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Department  pursuant  to  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  IV. 

^  Includes  amounts  from  appropriations  consolidated  in  the  1942  Estimates,  as 
follov/s;  From  "Botany,”  $40,000;  and  from  "Genetics  and  biophysics,"  $25,000. 

£/  Includes  $35*190  from  "Soil  fertility"  investigations,"  consolidated  in  1942 
Estimates. 

Includes  amounts  from  appropria.ti ons  consolidated  in  the  1942  Estimates,  a.s 
follov;s:  From  "Botany,"  $5,000;  from  "Experimental  greenhouse  maintenance," 
$77*372;  and  from  "Soil  fertility  investigations,"  $43,990. 

e/  Includes  $7*000  provided  by  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  194o. 

tj  Includes  amounts  from  appropriations  consolida.ted  in  the  1942  Estimates,  as 
follows:  From  "Botany,"  $31*^35;  from  "Mycology  and  disease  survey,"  $45,818; 
and  from.  "Nematology, "  $4o,96l. 

gj  Includes  amounts  from  a.ppropri actions  consolidated  in  the  1942  Estimates,  as 
follows;  From.  "Fertilizer  investigations,"  $240,000;  from  "Soil  Chemical  and 
physical  investigations,"  $70,000;  from  "Soil-fertility  investiga.tions , "  $20,l67; 
and  from.  "Soil  microbiology  investigations,"  $39*254. 

^  Includes  $22,275  from  "Soil  fertility  invostiga.tions ,  "  consolidated  in  1942 
Estimates. 

iy  Provided  by  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropria.tion  Act,  1940. 


Bureau  and  Item 

App  r  op  r i at i 0  n 
1941 

Budget 

Estimate, 1942 

Increase  or 
Decrease ,1942 

EELOCATIOE  OF  ARLIHGTOIT  FARM  (Transfer 
from  Vfer  Bopt.)  . 

ay [$3, 200,000] 

'  *  ‘  '  ■  '  ■■■  ■  ■  ■  1 

[-$3,200,000] 

FOREST  SERVICE: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Genera.1  administrative  expenses  .. 

B/  598 , 520 

$598,520 

-  - 

national  forest  protection  and 

management  . 

c/10,837,500 

10,986,000 

+  148,500 

Hurricane  dama.ge  repair.  White  Mt. 
Eationa,!  Forest: 

Reaopronria.tion . . 

d/  72,688 

~  — 

-  72,688 

Reconstruction  and  repair  of  roads, 
Rational  Forests  in  Ga. , 

n.  Caro.,  S.  Caro.,  and  Tonn.  .. 

0/  125,000 

-  - 

-  125,000 

Water  rights  . . 

20,000 

20,000 

_  _ 

Fighting  forest  fires  . 

100,000 

100,000 

-  - 

Private  forestry  cooperation . 

f/  98,000 

98,000 

-  - 

Forest  management  . 

605,000 

605,000 

— 

Range  investigations  . 

270,935 

270,935 

-  - 

Forest  products  . 

632,500 

632,500 

_  _ 

Forest  survey  . 

bJ  247,000 

247,000 

-  - 

Forest  economics  . 

l40,00C 

l40,000 

-  - 

Forest  influences  . 

135,000 

135,000 

_  _ 

Total,  salaries  &  expenses 

13,882,143 

13,832,955 

-  49,188  ' 

Forest  fire  cooperation  . . 

h/  2,190,000 

2,490,000 

+  300,000 

Row  England  hurricane  damage: 

Direct  appropriation  . 

300,000 

„  _ 

~  300,000 

Reappropriation  . 

869,236 

-  - 

-  869,236 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national 

forests  . . 

i/  988,000 

1,988,000 

t  1,000,000 

Acquisition  of  lauds  from  forest 

receipts  . . 

71,000 

316,000 

+  245,000 

T  0 1  fil ,  annu^,!  app  r  op  r  i  a- 
tions,  G-onoral  Account.. 


ig. 300. 379  ■  18,626,9^5 


+  326,576 


vj  Provided  'by  the  First  Suaplcncntal  Civil  Functions  Appropriation  Act,  1941. 

^  Excludes  $1,480  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Departnent  pursuant  to  Reorgan¬ 

ization  Plan  Ffo.  IV. 

c_/  Excludes  transfers  in  1942  Estimates  as  follo’7s:  To  "Salaries  aud  expenses, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,"  $18,500;  a.nd  to  "i/hitc  pine  Blister  rust 
control,"  $644,000. 

d/  UnoBliga.ted  Balance  of  the  aprpropria.tion  "National  forest  protection  and 
nana^enent,"  carried  in  the  First  Eeficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1939 > 
reaprpropriated  for  194l. 

c/  Provided  By  the  First  Supplementa.l  Civil  Functions  Appropria,tion  Act,  194l. 

f/  Excludes  $2,000  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  c:qoonsos,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics,"  in  the  1942  Estimates. 

jg/  Excludes  $3,000  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  oupenses,  Bureau  of  Agricult^xral 
.  Economics"  in  the  1942  Estima-tes. 

iy  Excludes  $10,000  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics"  in  the  1942  Estiriates. 

i/  Excludes  $12,000  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Biueau  of  Agricult ura.l 
Economics"  in  the  1942  Estimates. 


Bureau  and  Iten 

Apr)i*opriation 

.  '  .  194i 

Budget 

Estimate, 1942 

Increase  or 
Doer ease, 1942 

EOREST  SERVICE:  (contd.) 

Paynents  to  StaAcs  and  territories 
fron  the  na.tional  forests  fund  . . . 

$1,432,521 

$1,432,581 

Paynents  to  school  funds,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  national  forests 
fund  . 

23,392 

23,392 

Roads  and  tra.ils  for  States,  naAional 
forests  fund  . 

4S0,000 

480,000 

Total  . 

20,236,352 

20,562,928 

+  $326,576 

FOREST  ROADS  AHD  TRAILS  . 

a/  8,955,500 

9,955,500 

+  1,000,000 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AHD 
EiTGIHEERIHG: 

General  adroinistraAive  expenses  .... 

B/  105,20c 

105,200 

Agricultural  chcnical  investigations 

379.606 

342,664 

-  36,942 

Industrial  utilization  of  farn 

products  and  Bjppro ducts  . 

22,550 

—  — . 

"  22,550 

Agricultural  engineering  investiga,- 
tions  . . . 

304,469 

321,950 

+  17,481 

Ha.val-stores  investigations  . . 

93,400 

92,4oO 

-  1,000 

Total  . 

905,225 

862,214 

-  43,011 

BUREAU  OF  EITTOMOLOGY  AHD  PLAliT 
QJJAPAHTIHS: 

General  adr.iinistrative  expenses  .... 

c/  165,980 

165,980 

Fruit  insects  . 

424,600 

424,600 

_  _ 

Japanese  Beetle  control  . 

d/  425,000 

425,000 

-  - 

Sv;cctpotato  weevil  control  . 

70,000 

70,000 

-  - 

Mexican  fruitfly  control  . 

107,960 

175,460 

+  7,500 

Citrus  canker  eradication  . 

13,485 

_  _ 

-  13185 

Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  noth  control  .. 

375,000 

375,000 

-  - 

Dutch  eln  diseane  era.dication . 

400,000 

300,000 

-  100,000 

Phony  peach  and  peach  mosaic  eradi¬ 
cation  . 

89 , goo 

89,800 

,  ,  ^ 

Forest  insects  . 

212,500 

212 , 500 

-  - 

Truck  crop  and  ganden  insects  ...... 

366,580 

366,580 

-  - 

Cereal  and  forage  insects  . 

379,500 

379,500 

— 

European  corn  Borer  control  . 

27,939 

27,939 

— 

BarBcrry  eradication  . 

162,500 

182,500 

+  20,000 

Cotton  insects  . . 

144,544 

144,544 

_  _ 

Pink  Bollworn  &  ThurBcria.  weevil 
control  . 

526,800 

526,800 

,  _ 

Bee  culture  . 

83,000 

83,000 

181,500 

_  _ 

Insects  affecting  nan  and  animals  .. 

181,500 

-  - 

Insect-pest  survey  and  identification 

154,790 

154,790 

-  - 

Foreign  parasites  . 

38,000 

38,000 

-  - 

Control  investigations  . 

72,51s 

72,51s 

-  - 

Insecticide  and  fungicide  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

125,000 

130,000 

+  5,000 

Transit  inspection  . 

44,059 

44,059 

-  - 

Foreign  plant  quarantines  . 

680,000 

700,000 

+  20,000 

Certification  of  exports  . 

31,862 

31,862 

-  - 

Tota.1  . 

e/  5,362,917 

5,301,932 

-  60,985 

Excludes  $44,500  transferred  to  ”Sa,larios  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econonics,"  in  1942  Estiricatos. 

^  Excludes  $100  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Dopartricnt  pursuant  to  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  ITo.  IV. 

c/  Excludes  $300  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Bonartnont  pursuant  to  Roorganiza- 

-  tion  Plan  Ho.  lY. 

d/  Includes  $30,000  provided  Bv  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1940. 

0/  Excludes  $400,000  appropriated  under  this  hea.d  in  194l  for  "Blister  rust  control" 
and  transferred  to  "Fnito  pine  Blister  rust  control,"  a  new  iten,  in  1942 
Estinates. 
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Bureau  and  I ten 


IVHITS  PIKE  BLISTER  RUST  COKTROL 
AGRICULTURAL  i4ARKETIKG  SERVICE: 


Apx)  roiDria.tion 
1941 


Budget 

Estimate, 1942 


Increase  or 
Decrease, 1942 


^  1,044,000 


1,409,000 


+  365,000 


General  administrative  ejqpcnsos  . •  ^  l66,10S 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates  . ;  c/  729*000 

I4arkct  news  service  . :  1,125,000 

Market  inspection  of  fa.rn  products  ;  459,000 

Me.rketing  farm  products  . ;  400,000 

ToLacco  Inspection  and  Tola-cco  Stocks  • 

and  Standards  Acts  . j  433,000 

Perishable  -tigri cultural  Comm.odities  ard 

Produce  Agency  Acts  .  ;  152,000 

Standard  Container  ^icts  . ■  10,000 

Cotton  quality  sta.tistics  and  classing 

Acts  . !  465,000 

United  States  Cotton  Futures  andlhited 


166, log 
729,000 
1,125,000 
459,000 

400,000 

433,000 

152,000 

10,000 

465,000 


Ste.tes  Cotton  Standards  Acts  ... 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 

United  States  V/arehouse  Act  . 

Federal  Seed  Act  . 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  . 

Na.val  Stores  Act  . 

Enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  Act 
Total  . 

BUREAU  OF  HOI'/IE  ECOKOMICS; 


490,000 

490,000 

_  _ 

723,941 

74s, 941 

+  25,000 

450,000 

450,000 

_  _ 

S5,000 

S5,000 

_  _ 

3Si,S79 

3S1,S79 

-  - 

§J  34,700 

34,700 

-  - 

193, ISO 

193, ISO 

— 

6, 297. SOS 

6,322,80s 

+  25,000 

General  administrative  expenses  . 

Hor.e  economics  investigations  . 

Total  . 


31.735 


31,735 


291.310 

323,045 


301,310:  +  10,000 

333.045:  +10,000 


EKFORCEMEl'TT  OF  THE  COMMODITY  EXCmiKGE 
ACT  . 


^  615,000  ; 


626,000“  +  11,000 


a/  Includes  transfers  in  the  1942  Estima.tes,  as  follows:  From  "Rational  forest 
protection  anid  management,  Forest  Service,"  $644,000;  and  from  "Blister  rust 
control,  Burea,u  of  Entomology  an.d  Plant  Quarantine,"  $400,000. 

^  Includes  $S,o02  tranisf erred  from.  "General  a,drdnis tractive  expenses.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration"  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Ho.  IV. 
c_/  Includes  $4,000  transferred  from.  "Oh  servant  ions,  v/a.rnings,  and  general  weather 
service,  Weather  Bureau,"  pursuant  to  Reorgaiaization  Plan  Ko.  IV. 
d/  Transferred  from,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  Ko.  IV. 

_e/  Includes  $40,000  provided  hy  Public  Resolution,  Kumbered  I06,  7oth  Congress, 
approved  October  l4,  194o. 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1941 

Budget 

Estimate  j 1942 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1942 

SOIL  COESERVATIOE  SERVICE; 

Gcncra,l  aclministrcative  expenses 

a/  $511,790 

$510,334 

-  $1,456 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  and 
land-use  invcstigcations  . . 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

Soil  cand  moisture  conservation  and 
land-use  operations,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  information  . 

;^i6,6i9,350 

13,453,350 

+  1,339,000 

Emergency  erosion  control, 

Everglades  region,  Plorida  . 

75,000 

75,000 

Total  . 

13,706,140 

20,543,634 

+  1,337,544 

COESERVATIOE  Ai®  USE  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
LAED  RESOURCES; 

Direct  ca'-propria-tion . 

c/437,921,220 

493,921,220 

+  61,000,000 

Rca,'r:;ropriation  . . . 

23,400,000 

-  — 

-  23,400,000 

Total  . 

'  4-61,321,220 

493,921,220 

+  37,600,000 

PARITY  PAYMEETS  . 

d/211, 366, 160 

e/49,S66,l6o 

-162,000,000 

COMODITY  CREDIT  CORPOEATIOE; 

Adr'.inis tractive  erqpenses  from 

Corporation  funds  . . 

f/[i,99S,660] 

[1,500,000] 

[-  493,630] 

DISPOSAL  OP  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES; 

Permanent  appropriation  Section  j2.. 

100,925,659 

100,000,000 

-  925.659 

Annual  appropriation  . 

a7134,777,463 

100,000,000 

-  54, 777. ‘*63. 

Total  . 

.  235,703,322 

200,000,000 

-  35.703,322 

SUGAR  ACT: 

Direct  aunropriation  . 

h/  46,623,960 

47,923,960 

+  1,300,000 

Rca.ppropriation . . . . 

1,300.000 

—  — 

-  1,300,000 

Total  . 

47,923,960 

47,923,960 

-  - 

a/  Excludes  transfers  of  G33>C)00  to  Donartnent  of  the  Interior  and  $5i210  to  the 
Post  Office  Departnent  pursuant  to  Roorf;anization  Plan  IIo.  IV. 

Excludes  $2,260,000  transferred  to  Eopa.rtnent  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  ITo.  IV,  and  transfers  in  the  1942  Estinates,  as  follows: 
To  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secrotany,"  $11,400;  and  to  "Sa-la.ries  and 
expenses.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics,"  $75»000» 

c/  Excludes  03t260  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Departnent  pursuant  to  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Plan  Eo.  IV;  and  transfers  in  the  1942  Estinates,  as  follovrs;  To 
"SaAaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics,"  $600,000;  and 
to  Pederal  Works  Agency  for  rent  of  huildings  in  the  District  of  Colunhia, 

,  $35,520. 

^  Excludes  transfers  in  the  1942  Estinates,  as  follows:  To  "Salaries  and 

expenses.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,"  $125,000;  and  to  Pederal  VJorks 
Agency  for  rent  of  huildings  in  the  District  of  Columhia,  $8,S40. 

£/  Obligations  for  parity  payments  subject  to  approval  by  the  President,  including 
authority  to  obligate  an  additional  sum  of  not  to  exceed  $162,000,000,  or  in 
all,  not  to  exceed  $211,366 ,l60. 

f/  Excludes  51,320  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Departnent  pinrsuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  Eo.  IV. 

£/  Includes  $50,000,000  provided  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  194l. 
Excludes  $1,243  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  DeiDartnent  pursiiaiit  to 
Reorganization  Plan  Eo.  IV  and  transfers  in  the  1942  Estimates,  as  follows: 

To  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Agricultxiral  Economics",  $150,000;  and 
to  the  Pederal  Works  Agency  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  $71  >239. 

W  Excludes  transfers  in  the  1942  Estimates,  as  follows;  To  "Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics,"  $50,000;  and  to  the  Pederal  Works 
Agency  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $1,040* 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1941 

Budget  :  Increase  or 

Estim.ate,  1942  -Decrease,  1942 

FEDERAL  CROP  IHSURAHCE  ACT: 
Administrative  and  operating 
expenses : 

Direct  appropriation  . 

^  5,334,4ss 
100,000 

5*734,488:  +  400,000 

i  -  100,000 

Reappropriation  . 

Total,  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  . 

5,434,4S8 

- - -  — -T--  . 

5,734,488!  +300,000 

Subscriptions  to  capital  stock  . . 

h/  20,000,000 

:  -  20,000,000 

FARI4  TEHAHT  ACT: 

Farm  tenancy  (loans,  Title  I): 

Salaries  and  e:!p)enses: 

Direct  appropriation  . 

Roappropr  ialion  . 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses 
Loans  (R.F.C.  funds)  . 

c/  2,449,962 

168,514 

2,449,962  : 

i  -  168,514 

‘  2,618,476 

2,449,962  ■;  -  158,514 

[50,000,000. 

L50,000,000J: 

Liquidation  and  management  of  re¬ 
settlement  projects  (Title  IV)  .... 

Land  utilization  and  retirement  of 
suhmarginal  land  (Title  III); 

Direct  appropriation  . 

Rea.ppr opriati  on  . 

^  1,488,689 

73s, 6S9  ;  -  750,000 

0/  1.353,319 
924,920 

2,273,239  :  +  924,920 

:  „  924,920 

Total  . 

2,278.239 

2,278,239  : 

Payments  to  counties  from  suh¬ 
marginal  lo,nd  progra^m . 

32,200 

39.700  i  +  7.500 

LOAI^S,  GRAHTS,  AHD  RURAL  REHilBILITATIOH 

Direct  a.ppropriation . 

Reappropriation  . 

'll  58,698,285 
;  4,000,000 

66,000,000  :  +  7*301,715 

i  -  4,000.000 

Total  . 

'  52,698,285 

65,000,000  •  +  3.301,715 

R.F.C.  funds  for  loans  .  '  [l25,00Q,000j'  LlOGioQO.GOOj'  L~25,6o'orfe£f 


WATER  EACILITIES,  ARID  iiZ®  SEMI-^ARID 

AREAS  .  . 500,000 _ 500,000 - - 

^  Excludes  transfers  in  1942  Estimates,  as  follows:  To  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,"  $76, SO''-,  and  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency  for 
rent  of  huildings  in  the  District  of  Columhia,  $11,912. 

^  Provided  hy  the  Second  Deficiency  Apxor opr iati on  Act,  194o. 

c/  Excludes  $3o  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Department  loursuant  to  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  Ho.  IV,  and  $50,000  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  exipenses.  Bureau  of 
iigri cul tur al  Economics"  in  the  1942  Estina.tes. 

^  Excludes  $61  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Department  pursuant  to  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  Ho.  IV,  and  $11,25^'  transferred  to  "Salaries  e.nd.  exj)cnses,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics"  in  the  1942  Estimates. 

e/  Excludes  $325  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Dcp'artment  pursuant  to  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  Ho.  IV,  and  transfers  in  the  1942  Estimates,  as  follov/s:  To  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Bureau  of  ilgri culture?!  Economics,"  $737*000;  and  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  for  rent  of  huildings  in  the  District  of  Columhia,  $9*35^. 

fy  Provided  hy  the  Emergency  Relief  App)ropriati on  Act,  fiscal  year  194l,  and  in¬ 
cluded  as  a.  pant  of  the  general  cstim.ates  in  1942.  Excludes  $7, 91m  transferred 
to  the  Post  Office  Depa.rtmcnt  pursua.nt  to  Reorganization  Plan  Ho.  IV,  and  trans¬ 
fers  in  the  1942  Estimates,  as  follov;s:  To  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,"  $147, G45;  -nd  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency  for  rent  of 
huildings  in  the  District  of  Columhia,  $145,954. 
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Burehu  and  Item 

Appropriation 

1941 

Budget 

Estimate, 1942 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1942 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  FORESTRY  . 

$400,000 

$400,000 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  /iDMINI  STRATI  ON: 
Administrative  expenses  . 

d  3,4o6,425 

■  -  - - y 

3,946,000 

+  539,575 

Loans  (R.F.C.  funds)  . 

[100,000,000] 

[40,000,000] 

[-60,000,000] 

BELTS VILLE  RESE/RCH  CENTER  . 

36,620 

36,620 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Direct  appropriation  ^  . 

0/  3.651.370 

3,310,000 

+  153,630 

Reappropriation  . 

3,900,000 

3,660,000 

-  24o,000 

Amount  chargeable  against  activities 
administered  by  F.C.A . 

[1,651,253 

[1,420,166] 

[-  231,090] 

Farmers'  crop  production  and  harvesting 

loans : 

Rcappropria.tion  . 

13,563,634 

[15,000,000] 

6,903,6s4 

[17,700,000] 

-  11,660,000 
[+2,700,000] 

Collections  available  . 

Fees  a,nd  assessments,  Fedenal  Credit 

Unions  . 

142,900 

153,000 

+  15,100 

Total  . 

26,262,954 

14,536,634 

-  11,726,270 

FEDERAL  FARM  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION  ^  . 

^  [3,700,000] 

[3,350,000] 

[-  350,000] 

FLOOD  CONTROL  (TILlNSFER  FROM  W/Ai  DEPT.)  . 

f/  [1,993,117] 

[993,342] 

i-  999.775] 

TOTAL,  APPROPRIATIONS  /dJD 

- 

REAPPROPRIATIONS  . 

1,201,361,333 

1,013,905,493 

-137,456,390 

^  Excludes  $23 1 000  transferred  to  Office  of  Information  for  printing  and  binding; 
$1,575  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Department  pursuant  to  Heorganization  Plan 
No,  IV;  and  transfers  in  the  1942  Estimates,  as  follows:  To  "Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,"  $50,000,  and  to  the  Eederal  Works 
Agency  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,,  $194,000. 

^  Appropria-tions  ma.de  to  Treasury  Depa.rtment  for  payments  to  Federal  Land  Banks  on 
account  of  reductions  in  interest  rates,  as  follov/s:  $23,167,000  for  194l,  and 
$27,300,000  estimated  for  1942, 

c/  Excludes  $4,290  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Department  pursuant  to  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  IV;  and  transfers  in  the  1942  Estimates,  as  follows:  To  "Salaries, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,"  $l4,340;  a.nd  to  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  /agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,"  $100,000. 

^  Appropriations  ma.de  to  Treasury  Department  for  payments  on  account  of  reductions 
in  interest  rates  a.s  follows:  $10,000,000  for  1941,  and  $9»600,000  estimated  for 

1942. 

e/  Includes  $1,700,000  made  available  from  Corporation's  funds  by  the  Second  De¬ 
ficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1940. 

fj  Excludes  $225  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Department  pursuant  to  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  IV;  and  $1,653  transferred  in  the  1942  Estimates  to  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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L  Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

Budget 

Increase  or 

194i 

Estimate, 1942 

Decrease, 1942 

V 

DEDUCT  RBAPPEOPPJATIONS  INCIUDED  IN 

FOREGOING; 

Conservation  and  use  of  a.^'^ri cultural 

land  resources  . 

-  23,400,000 
-  1,300,000 
-  100,000 

_  _ 

+ 

+ 

ro 

+ 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

Sugar  Act  . .  . 

Fori  oral  Crnn  Tnsnrano.n  Act  . 

Farn  Tenant  Act; 

Title  I  (tena,ncy  loans)  . . 

-  i68,5i4 

„  ,  ^ 

+  16s, 514 

Title  III  (suBmarginal  land 

program)  . . . 

-  924,920 

^  — 

+  924,920 

Loans,  grants,  a,nd  rural  rehabilita- 

tinn  ,,,, . ,,,,,, . 

4,000,000 

+  4,000,000 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
disoaRPi  (Animal  InriiiRtry)  . 

-  750,000 

4,000,000 

+  3,250,000 

New  England  hurricane  damage  (Forest 

Servi ce )  . . . . 

-  869,236 

_  _ 

+  869,236 

1  Hurricane  dano.ge  repair,  liHiite  Mt, 

National  forest  (Forest  Service)  .. 

--  72,688 

_  _ 

+  72,638 

Farm  Credit  Administration; 

Salaries  8,nd  expenses  . 

-  3,900,000 
-  18,568,634 

-  3,660,000 
-  6,908,684 

+  240,000 
+  11,660,000 

drop  production  and  harvesting  loans 

Total,  deductions,  as  above  ... 

-  57,304,042 

-  11,318,684 

+  45.985,353  ' 

TOTAL,  DIRECT  iiPPROPRIATIONS 

(exclusive  of  trust  funds)  . 

i,i44,057,s4i 

1,002,586,809 

-  141,471,032 

T3UST  FUiJDS 


Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 

ig4i 

Budget 

Estimate, 1942 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 1942 

Forest  Service:  Cooperative  viork  . 

Agr i cul tur al  Marke ting  S ervi c e ; 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

-  ” 

Farm,  loroducts  inspections  . . 

Classification  of  cotton  for  Commodity 

389,850 

455,800 

+  65,950 

Credit  Corporation  . 

Farm  Security  Administration; 

Paym.onts  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  for  opera¬ 
tion  and  r*aintonanco  of  rcsottlomont 

375,000 

375,000 

projects  . 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 

2,250,000 

2,000,000 

~  250,000 

funds  . 

2,150,000 

63,000 

1,925,000 

89,000 

-  225,000 
+  26,000 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds  . 

Total,  trust  funds  . 

6,227,850 

5,844,800 

-  333,050 

V  ASp  A  A# 
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0??IC3  OF  TUB  SECRST'iiKY 
(a)  Sj-iUiRIES,  OPPICE  OP  TEE  SEOHEMY 


Appropriation  Act,  1941  . .  $597,620 

Transfers  1941,  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Ho.  IV, 
to  the; 

Federal  Security  Agency  (incident  to  transfer  of  the 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration)  .  -  10,935 

Department  of  Commerce  (incident  to  transfer  of  the 

Heather  Bureau)  .  -  5,671 

Department  of  the  Interior  (incident  to  transfer  of 
soil  conservation  oi'erations  on  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Interior)  . : . . . .  -  3,000 


Transferred  in  1942  Estimates,  v/ith  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  estimates  for; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Farm  Credit  Administration"  ..  +14,340 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  and  land -use 


operations,  demonstrations,  and  information"  .  +11,400 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  disease"  . +6,860 

Transferred  in  1942  Estimates  to  the  Public  Buildings 

Administration  (for  giaarding  rented  buildings)  .  -  5,000 

Total  available,  1941  .  605,614 

Budget  estimate,  1942  . . .  609 ,424 

Increase  .  3,810 


PROJECT  STaTSHEHT- 


Projects 

1940 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1942 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General  administration  (includ- 
ing  offices  of  the  Secretary, 
Under  Secretary,  and  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary)  . 

$75,718 

$76,810 

$84,810 

+•$8,000(1) 

2.  Personnel  administration  and 

service  (including  divisions 
of  classification,  employ¬ 
ment,  training,  organization 
and  management,  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  personnel  rela¬ 
tions)  . 

135,239 

154,000 

154,000 

3.  Budget  and  finance  administra- 
tion  and  service  (including 
divisions  of  accounts,  esti¬ 
mates  and  allotments,  fiscal 
management,  purchase,  sales 
and  traffic,  and  bureau 
accounting  service) . 

196,068 

189,328 

185,138 

-  4,196(2) 

"Vr- 
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PROJECT  STATSIiSI'T  (Continued) 


Projects 

1940 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1942 

(Estim.ated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

4.  General  operations  (including 
divisions  of  communications, 
real  estate,  administrative 
services,  motor  transport,  and 

tiAphniPAl  prlviQnY'Rr  i 

$132,516 

$118,116 

$118,116 

5.  Land -use  coordination  (depart- 
mental  administrative  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  land-use  surveys, 
planning,  policies,  and  pro¬ 
grams,  including  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  erosion  control,  rural 
rehabilitation,  flood  control, 
land  utilization  and  purch9.se, 
submarginal  land,  I'jater  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid 

states,  and  related  programs)  .. 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

59,602 

4,400 

67 , 360 

67,360 

Total  . 

503,543 

605,614 

609,424 

+$5,810 

IPCHEASES  iJvX'  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  ^3,810  in  this  item  for  1942  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  cp8,Q00  for  "General  Administration”  to  provide  for  the 

salary  of  an  officer,  as  provided  under  the  Schwellenha-ch  Act,  to  whom  may 

he  delegated  regalatory  functions  v/hich  the  Secretary  is  required  oy  lav;  to 

perform. 


Statutes  governing  the  activities  of  the  Department  require  the  Secretary 
to  exercise  regulatory  powers.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  resort  to  quasi-judicial  proceedings  wherein 
representatives  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  participate  in  "adversary” 
capacities  in  opposition  to  representatives  of  industries  involved.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  volume  of  work  to  be  performed,  the  Secretary  has  been  forced, 
in  making  his  decisions,  to  rely  largely  upon  the  recommendations  of 
officials  in  the  various  bureaus  v/ho  may  or  may  not  have  participated  in 
the  hearings.  This  has  resulted  in  the  alleged  failure  to  properlj^ 
segregate  "adjudicative”  personnel  from  "prosecutors”,  as  a  result  of  this 
criticism.  Congress  passed  the  Schwellenbach  Act  (Public  Fo.  446,  7Sth 
Congress) . 

The  above  Act  provides  for  the  delegation  of  this  regulatory  function  by  the 
Secretary  to  not  more  than  t^o  assistants  with  grades  not  lower  than 
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grade  7  of  the  professional  and  scientific  service  or  grade  14  of  the 
clerical,  administrative  and  fiscal  service.  The  present  organization 
of  the  Department  does  not  provide  for  positions  where  these  additional 
duties  could  he  added  to  those  already  performed  by  an  individual.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  the  Secretary  eini:iloy  an  assistant  to 
perform  these  functions. 

The  work  to  be  performed  and  the  decisions  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
these  functions  are  highly  controversial  e.nd  extremely  complex,  requiring 
an  exceptionally  high  caliber  man  to  whom  these  responsibilities  could 
be  delegated.  $8,000  v/ill  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  salary  of  such 
an  officer  and  $400  additional  is  being  reouested  under  the  appropriation, 
"Miscellaneous  Expenses,  Department  of  Agriculture"  to  provide  for  the 
supplies,  equipment,  and  travel  exjoenses. 

( S )  A  decrease  of  S4,190  for  "Budget  and  Finance  administration  and  ser¬ 

vice  "  as  follov;s: 

This  decrease  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1940  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  consider  land-grant  deductions  in  the 
awarding  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment.  This,  in  turn,  will 
eliminate  the  existing  reouirement  for  the  solicitation  of  bids  on  a 
dual  delivery  basis  (i.e.,  f.o.b.  factory  and  delivered  at  destination) 
and  consequently  should  reduce  the  cost  of  processing  the  bids  submitted. 
However,  the  determination  of  the  elimina,tion  or  continuation  of  the  land- 
grant  deduction  privilege  will  not  be  made  by  any  official  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Transportation  Act  of  1940  provides  that  the  Government 
will  surrender  the  privilege,  in  the  event  that  the  grant-aided  railroads 
release  all  claims  against  the  Government,  of  la,nds,  interest  in  lands, 
etc.  While  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  carriers  will  follow  this  plan, 
there  is  no  positive  assurance  that  the  idea  will  be  adopted  by  all 
railroads,  and  it  is  possible  that  failure  to  obtain  loniversal  acceptance 
will  continue  to  some  lesser  degree  the  procurement  problems  no^^r  produced 
by  the  ability  of  the  Governm.ent  to  transport  materials  at  rates  below 
the  published  tariffs,  as  the  legislation  requires  the  filing  of  releases 
v/ithin  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment,  the  exact  situation  may  not 
be  developed  until  September  1941. 


QUAiiTDHS,  HEAT,  Al©  LIGHT  ALLO  jANCD  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  1942. 

No  change  is  recommended  in  the  amount  of  the  proviso  contained 
in  the  aiDPropriation  for  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary"  which  limits 
the  total  that  may  be  paid  from  the  several  bureau  appropriations  applica¬ 
ble  as  allowances  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  permanently  stationed  in  foreign  countries  for  living  quarters, 
including  heat,  fuel  and  light,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  26,  1930  (5  U.S.C.  118a). 


involved  for  the  fiscal 


Ig 

The  estimated  allocations  to  the  buref.;ns 
years  1940,  1941,  and  1942,  are  as  follox^s: 


Actual , 
P.y.  1940 

_;stimated, 
P.Y.  1941 

Estimated 
E.Y.  1942 

Sureau  of  Animal  Industry  . . 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

Quarantine  . . 

Office  of  Poreign  Agricultural 

P.elations  . . .  . . 

Departmental  reserve  authority 
for  contingencies  . . 

S467 

7,220 

1,766 

15,547 

■$8,400 

$8,400 

16,600 

16,600 

Total  . . . 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Because  of  emergency  conditions 

existing  in 

Eurone  and- 

el sewhere 

throughout  the  v/orld,  it  may  not  he  necessary/  to  utilize  the  total  amount 
of  this  authorization  during  1942.  The  estimate  for  1942  is  based  on 
continuation  of  reserve  authority  in  the  same  sum  as  at  nresent,  in  order 
that  the  Dena^rtment  may  be  enabled  to  meet  v/hatever  situation  may  arise 
in  1942. 

A  detailed  schedule  of  the  allovrance  amounts  for  1940,  and  the 
present  estimates  for  1941  and  1942,  follows: 
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WORK  mmSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  concerned  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  national  agricultural  program;  the  formulation 
of  broad  agricultural  policies;  the  development  of  administrative 
policies  for  the  Department,  and  the  integration  of  Department 
activities.  The  Secretary  carries  out  these  resnonsibilities  with  the 
assistance  of  staff  officers  v;hose  work  is  divided  among  the  five  groups 
described  below.  This  organization  is  financed  by  the  appropriations 
"Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary"  and  "Miscellaneous  Exoenses,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture",  together  with  allotments  from  other  applicable 
funds  for  the  v/ork  of  the  Department  as  shown  in  the  Budget. 

Project  1.  General  Administration: 

Obj ective;  To  administer  Pederal  agricultural  statutes;  to  serve  as 
liaison  with  other  Government  departments  on  agricultural  policy;  to 
exercise  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  Department  as  a 
whole;  and  to  formulate,  establish  and  carry  out  general  policies 
affecting  agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  In  the  depression  that  followed  the 
crisis  of  1929,  national  problems  that  had  been  growing  and  brewing 
for  a  long  time  all  seemed  to  arrive  at  once.  The  closing  of  the 
frontier,  the  rise  of  nationalism  throughout  the  world,  the  opening  of 
new  lands  in  other  countries,  the  loss  of  our  foreign  markets,  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  machine  agriculture,  the  ruthless  waste  of  resources  over  a 
long  period  of  s:q?ansion  and  exploitation,  and  the  loss  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  cities  for  the  surplus  population  that  formerly  flowed  away 
from  the  land  —  all  these  factors  coincided  and  called  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  land  and  agricultural  policies  for  the  United  States.  Much 
of  the  responsibility  fell  necessarily  on  the  Federal  agricultural 
agency. 

Congress  directed  the  Department  to  develop  many  new  agencies 
and  to  expand  and  give  new  duties  to  some  of  the  older  ones.  Dew  laws 
required  the  Department,  in  cooper-^tion  with  farmers,  to  take  an  in¬ 
creased  part  itself  in  the  practical  a.pplication  of  research  findings. 
Its  research  workers  could  no  longer  be  specialists  exclusively.  They 
had  to  think  of  the  whole  job,  as  well  as  of  their  own  detail,  and  to 
help  also  in  administrative  \TOrk.  Up  to  that  time  the  institution  had 
been  a  well-organized  efficient  branch  of  the  Government,  entirely 
capable  of  doing  the  jobs  assigned  to  it.  It  could  continue  as  such, 
and  could  handle  its  new  jobs,  only  by  making  important  administrative 
changes.  The  bureaus  could  not  themselves  cocrdinnte  their  ’vork  into 
balanced,  comprehensive,  action  programs.  There  i-ras  need  for  adminis¬ 
trative  unity.  Various  changes  brought  related  functions  together  and 
geared  them  to  action  through  program  planning.  The  result  was 
practically  a  new  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  and  his 
immediate  staff,  consisting  of  the  Under  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary, 
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and  other  aides,  are  assisted  hy  staff  officers  who  are  responsible  for 
various  phases  of  administrative  coordination  and  management.  The 
Secretary’s  immediate  staff  represents  him  in  many  direct  dealings 
with  the  heads  of  operating  agencies,  and,  as  liaison  with  other 
departments,  they  speak  for  the  Secretary  in  a,ssuming  and  discharging 
responsibility  for  the  Department’s  activities.  They  advise  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  economic  significance  of  proposed  policies 
and  legislation.  Upon  request,  they  supply  Members  of  Congress  vrith 
information  regarding  pending  legislation. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Uork;  The  Secrets.ry  of  Agriculture  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  staff  adhere  to  the  basic  principle  that  policy  making  should 
be  centralized  and  operation  decentralized.  Reshf^ped  according  to 
this  principle,  the  nev;  Department  has  rapidly  made  its  facilities  a 
part  of  the  total  defense  effort,  v;hile  at  the  same  time  continuing 
to  V'fork  throughout  the  country  for  the  basic  agricultural  objectives 
of  stability  of  income,  conservation  of  resources,  and  security  of 
tenure  for  those  v;ho  work  the  land. 

In  line  \i^ith  his  responsibility  for  the  agricultural  policies 
of  the  administration,  the  Secretary  has  advised  Congress  extensively 
on  pending  legislation  and  has  presented  the  Dspartm.ent’ s  requests  for 
appropriations  to  the  Congress.  He  has  kept  the  President  advised  on 
the  agricultural  situation.  He  has  reorganized  the  Department  and 
strengthened  the  administration  of  the  national  agricultural  program. 

He  has  dealt  directly  with  agricultural  groups.  He  has  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  departmental  management  in  the  fields  of  personnel,  budget 
and  finance,  action-program  coordination,  and  the  coordination  of 
research,  regulatory,  educational,  a.nd  service  activities.  In  this, 
as  previously  stated,  the  Secretary  is  assisted  by  an  immediate  staff 
and  by  several  staff  offices  in  specialized  fields  of  administration. 

Project  2.  Personnel  Administration  and  Service: 

Objective:  To  coordinate  and  exercise  general  supervision  over  the 
personnel  activities  of  the  Department. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Numerous  and  substantial  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  vested  by  law  in  the  Secretary  covering  the  selection,  classi¬ 
fication,  deportment,  discipline  and  management  of  personnel  in  the 
Department.  In  the  compilation  of  lavrs  applicable  to  the  Department 
embracing  acts  and  provisions  of  a  permanent  character  in  force  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1935,  nea.rly  one-seventh  of  such  laws  relate  to  subjects  usuadly 
included  under  the  general  heading  of  personnel  administration.  In 
addition  the  Secretary  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Civil 
Service  rules  and  regulations  governing  recruitment,  promotion, 
separation  and  sim.ilar  actions  relating  to  the  personnel  work  of  the 
Department.  Further,  there  must  be  administered  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Orders,  budgetary  regulations,  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  the  many  laws  which  have  become  effective  since  1935. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities  effectively  and  efficiently, 
the  Secretary  has  delegated  many  of  these  functions  to  the  Director  of 
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Personnel  who  is  responsible  for  coordinating  personnel  administration 
and  exercising  certain  responsibilities  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary, 

In  the  interest  of  good  mana-gement  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  fair  dealing  with  employees  which  characterizes  the  Federal  3-overn^ 
ment’s  policy  as  laid  down  by  the  Congress,  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  assurance  that  employees  are  loroperly  qualified  before  they  are  added 
to  the  payroll;  that  there  be  equal  pay  for  equal  work  through  correct 
classification  and  salary  administration;  that  promotions  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  merit;  that  supervisors  be  trained  to  insure  efficient 
'work  by  their  subordinates;  that  irregularities  and  misconduct  of  any 
kind  be  properly  investigated,  the  facts  cle-'''rly  established  and  prompt 
disciplinary  action  taken;  that  prompt  assistance  be  provided  agencies 
of  the  Department  in  transacting  business  with  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  other  agencies  on  personnel  matters;  that  emergency  first- 
aid  service  be  provided  for  employees  who  are  injured  or  v-rho  become 
ill  during  the  v/orking  day;  that  complaints  and  grievances  of  any  kind 
be  given  courteous  consideration;  that  matters  of  significance  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  morale  of  the  Depa-rtment ’  s  staff  of  workers  be  given  continu¬ 
ous  and  painstaking  attention;  that  adequate  personnel  records  be  main¬ 
tained;  and  that  standards  of  performance  be  established  and  maintained 
so  that  the  G-overnment'  s  interest  as  an  employer  will  be  at  all  times 
adequately  safeguarded. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  '//ork;  The  Office  of  Personnel  is  headed  by  a  Director 
and  an  Assistant  Director;  it  has  six  divisions  sta,ffed  with  specialists 
in  classification  and  salary  administration,  organization,  recruitment, 
placement,  training,  employee  relations,  safety,  investigational  work, 
discipline,  and  other  similar  fields.  It  assists  and  advises  the  Secretary 
on  personnel  matters  and  issues,  through  the  delegation  of  authority, 
rules  covering  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  management  of 
personnel  and  the  execution  of  personnel  transactions.  On  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  the  Office  of  Personnel  discharges  the  Secretary's  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended  and  conducts 
the  Department's  business  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  investigates 
at  the  request  of  the  bureaus  and  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  cases 
involving  possible  irregularities,  delinquencies  and  m.isconduct;  maintains 
personnel  records  and  renders  advisory  service  to  the  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  Department  regarding  all  phases  of  personnel  management. 

The  number  of  employees  of  the  Department  has  increased  greatly 
and  the  personnel  management  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  have  in¬ 
creased  proportionately.  Progress  has  been  mads  through  improved 
classification  and  organization;  through  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  appeals  in  the  case  of  grievances;  through  the  decentralization  of 
responsibility  covering  many  types  of  personnel  actions;  through  stimu¬ 
lating  improved  supervision;  and  through  better  employment  techniques. 

Project  3.  Budget  and  Finance  Adm-inistration  arh  Service: 

Qpj ective :  To  exercise  general  supervision  of  the  budget,  fiscal, 
accounting,  purchasing,  and  related  work  of  the  Department. 
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The  ProTpiem  and  its  Significance:  This  work-  involves  general  supervision 
of  the  acquisition,  allotment,  expenditure,  audit,  and  accounting 
of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Deuartment,  the  initiation,  review 
and  approval  of  systems,  methods  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the 
budgetary  and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department,  the  management  and 
control  of  procurement  procedures,  etc.  The  safeguarding  of  public 
funds,  both  from,  the  standpoint  of  economiy  and  effectiveness  of 
operation  and  the  prevention  or  elimination  of  undesirable  or 
irregular  practices,  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  departmental 
management  and  operation.  The  accounting,  fiscal,  and  procurement 
procedures  must  be  the  subject  of  constant  study  and  modification 
in  order  that  they  may  properly  and  adeouately  m.eet  the  needs  of  the 
very  complex  programs  uhich  the  various  bureaus  are  called  upon  to 
administer . 

Plan  and  Progress  of  7/ork;  The  Office  of  Budget  and  Pinance  prepares, 
in  cooperation  with  the  bureaus,  the  annual  bud.get  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment;  prepares  reports  of  appropria.tions  and  expenditures;  consults 
and  advises  with  bureaus  on  fiscal  matters;  devises  and  recommends 
fiscal  management  procedures;  maintains  appropriation  control,  re¬ 
cords  of  transferred  and  allotted  funds,  and  related  accounts  for  the 
Department  as  a  whole;  maintains  the  uniform  project  system  covering 
the  work  of  the  Department;  operates  an  accounting  service  for 
certain  of  the  units  which  do  not  maintain  their  ov/n  accounting 
offices;  supervises  and.  coordinates  activities  of  the  Department 
involved  in  the  purchiase  or  sale  of  materials  and  supplies,  etc. 

This  office  also  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  Department  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  General  Accounting 
Office,  Treasury  Department,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  v/hen  budgetary,  fiscal,  and  related 
matters  are  involved.  Current  projects  include  a  program  for  the 
improvement  of  the  budgetary  administra.tion  and  control,  the  re¬ 
gular  examina-tion  of  the  accounting  operations  of  the  several 
bureau  accounting  offices,  the  review  and  amendment  of  the 
various  Department  Hegalations  governing  fiscal  activities,  the 
development  of  more  effective  procurement  processes,  etc. 

Project  4.  General  Operations: 

Obj  ective; 

(a)  The  adequate,  efficient,  and  economiical  housing  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  activities. 

(b)  Development  of  departmental  policies  in  connection  with  the 
selection  and  opera.tion  of  various  types  of  mechanical,  aerial, 
scientific,  and  other  equipment  and  services  where  engineering 
nrinciples  are  involved. 

(c)  Standardization  and  efficient  operation  of  the  departmental  com¬ 
munication  systems. 

(d)  Administration  of  the  business  functions  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  Comprehensive  and  orderly  development  of  the  Beltsville  Research 
Center  and  effective  performance  of  necessary  operating  services 
incident  thereto. 
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(f)  Efficient  operation  of  the  Department's  maintenance  garage  and 
motor  transport  system  in  the  District  of  Columhia. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance; 

(a)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  organization  composed  of  25 
bureaus  engaged  in  the  admini strs.tion  of  an  agricultural  program 
v/hich  reaches  into  every  community  in  the  United  States.  The 
extensive  range  of  the  Department's  activities,  the  adequacy  of 
space,  its  uroper  utilization,  and  the  effective  control  of  methods 
of  its  procurement  and  use  create  a  urohlem,  the  solution  of  'virhich 
is  vital  to  the  uroper  functioning  of  the  Deuartment .  Dxercising 
leadership  and  direction  in  this  field  will  result  in  significant 
economies . 

(h)  Mechanical,  scientific  a.nd  photogrammetric  equipment  in  all 
categories  is  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  programs  of  the 
Department.  Hany  of  these  programs  employ  techniques  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  in  order  that  the  selection  and  use  of  such  equipment 
may  he  handled  most  economically  and  efficiently,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  coordinate  and  correlate  its  selection,  use, 
operation,  and  maintenance. 

(c)  The  filing  methods  and  procedures  of  the  Department  are  not  stan¬ 
dardized,  but  by  the  development  of  uniform!  methods  and  procedures 
in  the  handling  of  the  record  problem,  savings  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  matter  of  spa,ce  occupied  and  the  procurement  of  file  supplies 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  eventually  reducing  the  number  of  personnel 
required  for  processing  the  records.  Uith  the  rapid  grov/th  of  the 
Department,  the  telephone,  telegraph,  records,  and  internal  mail 
operations  have  become  an  ever  increasing  problem. 

(d)  In  the  administration  of  the  Secretary's  Office  it  is  necessary 
that  a  control  be  exercized  over  personnel  and  budgetary  matters 
and  that  provision  be  made  for  service  functions  such  as  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  supplies  and  equipment,  the  furnishing  of  information 
to  visitors,  the  maintenance  of  inventory,  leave,  and  other  records 
and  related  business  activity. 

(e)  Since  the  experimental  and  research  work  conducted  by  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  Department  at  the  Deltsville  Hesearch 
Center  occupy  buildings  and  grounds  covering  aunroximately 
12,000  aures,  it  is  essential  that  a  centralized  service 
organization  be  properly  managed,  in  order  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  utilities  and  related  services  be  readily  and  economi¬ 
cally  available  to  the  research  agencies.  A  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  significance  of  this  uroblem  is  given  under  the 
anpropriation,  "Deltsville  Research  Center," 

(f)  In  the  conduct  of  operations  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Department  has  found  it  necessary  to  mainrein  a  number  of  trucks 
for  hauling  within  the  District  and  has  also  found  it  necessary 
to  maintain  a  garage  to  service  these  trucks  and  motor  vehicles 
of  the  various  biireaus  vrhen  they  happen  to  be  in  Washington  on 
official  business. 

Flan  and  Progress  of  ./ork; 

(a)  The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  employs  a  nucleus  staff  which 
plans  and  administers  methods  for  the  solution  of  the  space  and 
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housing  problems  of  the  Department.  Standard  criterica,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  several  bureaus,  are  developed  in  coordination 
with  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Space  Control  of  the  Pederal 
Works  Agency.  Handbooks  are  being  prepared  for  use  of  the  field 
representatives  of  the  Department  concerning  methods  of  space 
procurement,  adequate  competition,  space  layouts,  proper  venti¬ 
lation  and  lighting,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to  ef¬ 
ficient  operation.  Space  reductions  and  better  functional 
arrangements  of  space  have  been  accomplished  by  the  planned  use 
of  scale  dravrings  and  templates  even  to  the  extent  of  absorbing 
a  budget  reduction  in  the  ''Pent  of  Buildings"  appropriation  for 
1941  and  recommending  a  decrease  in  rent  for  194?..  Studies  vdll 
be  made  of  the  possible  consolidation  of  housing  of  agricultural 
activities  on  a  regional.  State  and  county  basis.  Progress  is 
also  being  made  in  the  consolidated  housing  of  agricultural 
activities  in  county  ovnied  agriculture  buildings,  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  a  better  coordinated  present^^tion  of  the  Department's 
program  to  the  farmers  in  the  county. 

(b)  The  tecbuical  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  three  members  v/ith 
technical  training  and  ex;perience,  is  engaged  in  the  development 
of  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  handling  those  equipment 
problems  which  involve  the  application  of  engineering  principles. 
Standard  specifications  are  pre-pared  which  assu.re  the  selection 
of  equipment  best  suited  for  the  conduct  of  the  v/ork.  In  the 
interest  of  economy  and  to  reduce  existing  duplications,  as  well 
as  to  further  the  application  of  a  sj^stem  of  pre^^entative  main¬ 
tenance,  a  program  of  consolidating  automotive  repair  shop 
activities  in  central  locations  throughout  the  field  has  been 
developed.  Progress  in  this  direction  has  resulted  in  the 
designation  of  eight  consolidated  departmental  reuair  depots  and 
the  development  of  standardized  procedure  for  their  conduct  and 
control.  Through  the  use  of  departmental  standard  specifications, 
competition  has  been  placed  more  nearly  on  a  common  ground.,  which 
contributes  to  the  securing  of  equipment  with  substantial  savings 
to  the  operating  bureaus.  I.mproved  technology  has  promoted 
efficiency  which,  in  turn,  ha^s  produced  savings  that  a.re  none  the 
less  real  even  though  intangible. 

(c)  The  Communications  Division  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  telephone,  telegraph,  mail  and.  files  systems 
of  the  Department,  So  many  requests  have  been  mad.e  by  the 
various  bureaus  for  assistance  in  surveying  their  communications 
system  and  making  recommendations  for  the  improvement  thereof 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demands  vdth  the  small 
force  available.  These  surveys  usually  disclose  the  fact  that 
unnecessary  copies  are  being  ma.de,  duplicate  files  are  being- 
maintained.,  and  that  processing  documents  prior  to  insertion  in 
the  files  has  been  slow.  Offices  have  been  reorganized  from  the 
space  lay-out  standpoint  for  more  efficient  operation.  Standard 
fonas  of  standard  size  ha.ve  been  developed  for  the  use  in  all 
record  units  in  the  Department.  In  one  instance,  twenty-two 
different  forms  in  use  throughout  the  Department  vrere  stand.ardi zed 
into  one  form.  The  centralization  of  records  in  a  bureau  tends 
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towa.rd  more  efficient  operation  of  emnloyees  who  are  actually 
Torocessing  variotis  documents.  An  In-Service  Training  School,  at¬ 
tended  "by  aniTroximately  125  employees,  wa.s  conducted  to  acquaint 
mail  and  files  employees  of  the  Berartment  with  new  practices  and 
■orocedures  for  the  performance  of  that  work.  In  the  telegraph 
office,  all  horse  key  eouipment  is  being  eliminated  and  automatic 
uage  printers  installed  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  business 
of  the  Bepartment .  Telephone  service  has  been  improved  through 
the  consolidation  of  facilities  with  resultant  economies. 

(d)  The  Administrative  Services  Divis'on  operates  as  the  business 
management  organization  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Its 
functions  involve  the  preparation  of  budget  estimates  and  justi¬ 
fications,  budgetary  control  of  appropriatioi.s ,  the  performance  of 
all  actions  incident  to  personnel  management  and  control,  the 
processing  of  reouisitions  for  supplies,  eou.ipment,  and  services, 
the  furnishing  of  information  service  to  visitors  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  pertinent  records,  hew 
systems  for  the  maintenance  of  personnel  and  budgetary  control 
have  been  devised  and  installed  vrith  a  resultant  increase  in 
efficiency  and  im.prov8ment  of  the  services  rendered. 

(e)  At  the  Beltsville  Research  Tenter  a  central  management 
organization  res'^onsible  to  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations 
furnishes  utility  services,  fire  protection  and  related  services 
to  the  research  agencies.  It  also  performs  mechanical  and  farming 
work  for  them  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  In  the  mana.gement  and 
operation  of  the  above  services,  which  are  vital  to  the  exoerimental 
v/ork  at  the  Center,  the  central  management  organization  has  found 
itself  hampered  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  effective!?/ 
and  efficiently  performi  tnese  functions.  A  more  detailed  discussion 
of  this  activity  is  included  under  the  appropriation  heading, 
"Beltsville  Peseauch  Center." 

(f)  The  Department  operates  a  hotor  Transport  Division  which  furnishes 
trucking  and  hauling  services  to  the  various  bui'eaus  of  the  De¬ 
partment  i'^'  V/ashington  and  repairs  Deparrment-owned  automotive 
equipment  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Project  5.  Land-Use  Coordination; 

Obj ective :  To  direct  the  administrative  coordination  o:^  land  and  water 
policy,  program,  and  survey  activities  a.s  they  relate  to  the  work  of 
the  Department  as  a.  whole;  to  represent  the  Department  on  interdepart¬ 
mental  councils  dealing  with  related  federal  activities;  to  work  di¬ 
recti;/  with  other  Federal  and  State  administrative  agencies  in  coordina¬ 
ting  land  and  water-use  programs,  and  to  serve  as  executive  staff  of  the 
Agricultural  Program  Board. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  There  is  no  practical  vray  in  which  the 
Department  could  be  organized  to  achieve  broad  land  use  objectives  that 
would  not  require  interbureau  coordination.  Definite  responsibilities 
have  been  assigned  to  each  bp.reau  of  the  D8Pan:ment ,  but  these  responsi¬ 
bilities  cannot  be  exercised  independently  of  the  work  managed  by  other 
burea.us.  Likev/ise,  coordination  is  reouired  with  land  use  programs  of 
other  Depa.rtments . 
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On  Jul^  1?,  1937,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  that  the 
land-use  planning,  program,  nolicjr,  and  survey  activities  of  the  lenart- 
ment  were  to  he  brought  into  closer  ha.rmony  through  systematic  methods  of 
coordination  handled  in  the  immediate  office  of  the  Secreta.ry.  'This 
action,  creating  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination,  was  taken  upon 
recommenda.t ion  of  the  heads  of  adl  branches  of  the  Dena.rtment  concerned 
v/ith  land-use  activities. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Vjork:  The  organization  and  procedures  of  the 
Department  now  are  such  that  coordination  begins  v/ith  facr  finding. 
Procedures  are  provided  for  agreeing  on  the  internreta.tion  of  facts. 

A  mechanism  is  being  created  to  prepare  integrated  plans  at  local. 

State,  and  national  levels,  and  the  administrative  organization  is 
shaned  to  carry  out  the  plans  v/ith  the  least  possible  friction  betv/een 
related  lines  of  work. 

The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  acts  for  the  Secretary  of 
culture  in  the  councils  in  which  coordination  is  achieved  between 
the  land-use  policies  and  prcgr‘-pr.s  of  the  Department  and  the  policies 
and  programs  of  other  federal  departments  and  agencies,  principally 
tliTough  the  national  Resources  Planning  Board.  The  staff  members  of 
the  Office  carry  on  active  cooperation  with  otner  depertments  on 
specific  programs.  In  this  category  are  the  relationships  v/ith  the 
Jar  Department  under  the  flood  Control  Act  of  1936  and  those  with  the 
Department  of  Interior  under  the  vIheeler-Case  Act  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  under  the  ..'ater  Facilities  Act,  The  Office  has  prima,ry  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Department's  relationships  v/ith  the  national  Resources 
Planning  Board  under  Executive  Order  8455  which  provides  for  advance 
programming  of  public  v/orks. 

Present  procedure  prov^ides  also  for  Office  revie’-'-  of  all  Depart¬ 
ment  aerial  photography  projects  before  they  are  contracted.  The 
Office  v/orks  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  is  coordinating  all 
Federal  mapping  activ/ities,  and  ohe  kap  Information  Office  of  the 

Federal  Board  of  Surv^eys  and  maps. 

The  influence  of  credit  on  land  use  calls  for  coordination  of 
the  policies  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  v/ith  those  of  other  land  use  agencies  of  the  Department. 

A  system  of  advance  clearance  on  land  purchase  proposals  put 
forv/3,rd  by  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
agencies  of  t]'e  Department  has  been  established,  and  procedures  have 
been  established  for  the  Department's  agencies  which  render  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts  assistance. 

The  Forris-Doxey  Farm  Forestry  Act,  related  activities  p.nder 
the  older  Clarke-McFary  legislation,  ’/ork  under  the  Flood  Control  Acts, 
the  Pope-Jones  '/ater  Fa,cilities  Act  a.re  administered  jointly  by  tv/o  or 
more  bureaus  of  the  Department.  Coordination  of  this  work  is  one  of 
the  tasks  of  the  Office. 

The  formulation  of  v/ater  policies  cuts  across  the  activities 
under  several  land  use  programs.  Continued  attention  to  v-^ater  resources 


and  their  development  is  a  major  res'^Tonsihility  of  the  Office.  The 
Pone-Jones  ‘iater  Pacilities  ^ct  of  195?  and  the  '.'.'heeler-Case  Act  of 
1939  authorize  the  Department  to  a.ssist  farm  families  in  utilizing 
undeveloped  uater  resources. 

The  Office  carries  on  continuous  study  of  organization  in  the 
land  use  agencies  and  of  the  Department  and  makes  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  for  organization  improvements  uhen  these  anuear  to  he  in 
the  interest  of  better  administration  of  the  land  use  urograms. 

Ihe  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  has  tuo  field  offices,  one 
at  iimarillo,  Texas,  and  one  e.t  Lincoln,  Dehraska.  These  offices  carry 
on  the  field  integra.tion  of  the  action  programs  with  a  vie’-r  to  adapting 
national  policies  and  Departmental  procedures  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  High  Plains . 


(h) 


ilSCDLLaKZOUS  D.:?2h3: 


r  Si.- 


anization  Plan  Ho.  IP,  to: 


Appropriation  ^-ct,  1941., . 

Transferred  1941,  pursuant  to  Reo 

"Salaries  and  exjDenses,  Trcinsierred  from  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  jidministrator ,  Federal  Security  Agency" . 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Transferred  from  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  '/eather  Hureau".. 
"United  States  Official  kail  and  messenger  Service,  Post 
Office  Department  (C-eneral  Fund)" . . 


$105,000 

-841 

-418 


-4,300 

98.941 


—  - - w,  —  . 

Budget  estimate,  1949 . 

Increase . 

99,341 

1-400 

PROJECT  ST 

aTEHEFT 

Project 

1940 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1942 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

kiscellaneous  UxiDsnses,  De- 

nartment  of  Agriculture . 

Unobligated  balance . . 

$100,216 

7,534 

$98,941 

$99,341 

+$400  (1) 

Total  aouronriation . 

107,750 

98,941 

99,341 

+  400 

I'TCRUASF 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  8400  is  reauesued  to  enable  tne  Secretary  to  apnly  - 

the  provisions  of  the  Schwellenbach  ACt  of  Auril  4,  1940,  as  exnlained 

in  detail  under  the  approuriation  item  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary. " 
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/:QRZ  UilDSH  THIS  APPHOPRIx.TICN 

Obj ective :  This  aDioropriation,  together  :-rith  funds  allotted  from 
otner  applicable  a'opro'oria.tions  for  the  uork  of  the  Department,  as 
shown  in  the  Radget,  nrovides  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  equipment, 
travel,  and  other  operating  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
and  for  the  compense-tion  of  the  personnel  in  the  i-.otor  Transport  and 
Central  Supply  Sections  whose  salaries  are  eventu3.11y  paid  by  various 
bureaus  of  the  Department  through  reimbursements  for  services  rendered. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  In  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  provision  must  be  rf;ade  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  for  travel,  and  for  other  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses,  The  Department  must  maintain  a  Central  Supply  Section  which 
furnishes  office  supplies  to  all  bureaus  of  the  Department.  There 
must  also  be  maintained  a  garage  to  service  and  repair  motor  vehicles 
of  the  Department.  This  garage  must  also  furnish  trucking  and  hauling 
services  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  accordance  v/ith  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  salaries  for  these  tv/o  activities  are  paid  from  the 
''I'.'uscellaneous  Ixpenses"  appropriation,  and  the  appropriation  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  bureaus  for  whom  service  is  nerformed. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  'fork;  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  pays  for  the 
supplies  and  materials  necessary  for  its  onerations  from  this  fund. 

It  also  is  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  communications,  no  stage,  freight, 
exnress,  laundry,  repairs  end  altera.tions ,  travel  exnenses,  and  the 
maintenance  of  motor  vehicles.  The  emnloyees  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Division  are  paid  from  this  fund  as  well  as  those  emnlo3^ess  in  the 
Central  Sunnly  Section  who  are  engaged  in  the  nroci'.rement ,  storage, 
issue  and  shipment  of  supnlies  and  materials  for  the  several  bureaus 
of  the  Denartment . 


(c)  REDT  OF  PUILDirCS 


jHE  DISTRICT 


COLlDiBIA 


Appropriation  Act,  1941  .  $165,502 

Transferred  1941,  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  Fo .  IV  to  "Rent  of  Buildings,  Dena-rt- 

ment  of  Commerce,  leather  Bureau"  . . -  16,030 

Transferred  in  1942  Estimates  to  the  Pu.blic 

Buildings  Administration  .  -149 ,472 

Total  available,  1341  . . . .  . 

Budget  estimate,  1942  .  . 


Bote. — This  appropriation  is  omitted  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  in  its  entirety  and  the  funds  transferred  to  and  consolidated  I'^ith 
the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Public  Birildings  ndministrakion .  "  Similar  action  is 
proposed  in  the  Budget  with  respect  to  rent  items  paid  from  other  funds  of 
the  Department.  Under  this  plan  rent  would  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration. 

The  following  statements  show  the  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings 
in  Washington  lea.sed  under  this  appropriation  and  under  other  funds  of  the 
Department . 
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statement  snowing;  'buildinfi:s  and  parts  of  buildin:F:s  rented  in  the 
District  of  Colinn'bia  other  than  those  estimated  for  •’jn.der  the 
appropriation  for  "Rent  of  Bnildin^^-s  in  the  District  of  CoItanbisJ' 
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SUPFL3iviSl'3TAL  FJl'IDS 
(1)  Direct  -allotments 


(For  administrative,  fiscal,  accounting,  personnel,  investigative,  and  other 
departmental  services  and  expenses,  including  coordination  of  land~use  activities). 


1'.  ’  ^ 

Projects 

Obligated, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1941 

Estimated 

obligations 

1942 

S'oecial  Research  Fund  . 

$1,860 

$1,920 

$1,920 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources  (Regional  Research 

Laboratories) . 

3,751 

4,000 

4,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural 

f 

Adjustment  Administration . 

41,734 

63,750 

63,750 

Administration  of  Sugar  Act 

of  1937 . 

15,056 

20,000 

20,00^ 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 

Agricultural  Commodities . 

46,178 

68,580 

68,580 

Farm  Tenancy,  Department  of  Agri- 

culture . 

14,733 

15,500 

15,500 

Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettle- 

ment  Projects . 

8,050 

7,860 

7,860 

Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Sub- 

marginal  Land . 

35,274 

21 , 220 

24 , 220 

Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance 

Act . 

33,282 

42,500 

42,500 

Flood  Control,  General  (Transfer  to 

Agriculture) . 

34,256 

79,160 

59,880 

Development  of  Water  Facilities,  Arid 

and  Semi-Arid  Areas . 

4,401 

5,000 

4,750 

Enforcement  of  Commodity  Exchange 

Act . . . 

1,021 

2,500 

2,500 

Salaries  and  Administrative  Expenses, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation . . 

(a) 29, 630 

50,590 

50,590 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Rural  Electrifi- 

cation . 

37 , 621 

45,000 

45,000 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources . 

333,624 

380,425 

380,425 

Loans,  Grants  and  Rural  Reha- 

bilitation . 

148,502 

173^309 

11,200 

175,309 

Emergency  Relief  Act  (Transfer  from 

20,156 

(t) 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds  (direct 

allotments) . 

809,179 

992,514 

964,784 

(a)  Allotment  for  1940  covered  by  transfer  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I,  of 
$24,630  to  the  appropriation  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary"  and 
$5,000  to  "Miscellaneous  Expenses,  Department  of  Agriculture." 


(b)  1942  allocations  not  yet  available. 
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SUPFL3iHSi\TTAL  FJIJDS 
(2)  Indirect  Allotment 


Project 

Obligated, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1941 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1942 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
(Act  of  June  28,  1937,  and 
supplemental  Acts;  indirect 
allotment,  throp.gh  ¥ar  Depart¬ 
ment)  . 

$40,440 

$67,620 

(a) 

(a)  1942  allocation  not  yet  available. 


'V..  ^ 


/ 
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OFFICS  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


(a)  salaries  AITL  EXPENSES 


A-ppro-oriation  Act ,  1941  .  $968,980 

Transfers  1941,  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  ITo .  I"'^,  to: 

Department  of  the  Interior  (incident  to 
transfer  of  certain  activities  of  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service)  .  -  700 

Federal  Security  Agency  (incident  to 
transfer  of  Flood  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion)  .  -  60,000 

Department  of  Commerce  (incident  to 

transfer  of  ‘.feather  Bureau)  .  -  1,595 

Transferred  in  1949  Estimates  from  "Meat 
inspection.  Bureau  of  i-,niraal  Industry", 
with  correspond_ing  reduction  in  latter 
appropriation  (to  cover  salaries  of 


employees  engaged  in  legal  vrark  in  Solicitor's 


Office  for  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry)  .  t3 , 180 

Available,  1941  .  909,535 

Budget  Estimate,  1949  .  909 , 535 


PROJECT  STATEmEFT 


Project 

1940 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1942 

(Estimated) 

Legal  advice  and  assistance  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  . 

$208,538 

139 

$209,535 

$209,535 

(b)208,677 

(a)209,535 

209,535 

(a)  1941  obligations  include  $3,180,  "Meat  inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry" 
covering  salaries  of  employees  engaged  in  legal  work  in  the  Solicitor's 
Office  for  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  transferred  in  estimates  for  1949  v;ith 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  appropriation  involved. 

(b)  1940  figure  adjusted  by  transfers  as  shown  in  Budget  schedule. 


VfORK  UFDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOF 

Objective:  The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  is  charged  vrith  the  performance  of 

the  legal  vrork  of  the  Department.  In  brief,  its  duties  consist  of  advising 
the  Secretar2^'  and  other  administrative  officials  on  legal  problems  in 
connection  v/ith  all  phases  of  their  duties,  pursuant  to  and  in  compliance 
with  a  statute  providing  that  "the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Solicitor"  (5  U.S.C.  518) . 
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Significancet  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  made  responsible  by 
Congress  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  more  than  60  major 
Statutes^  including  34  regulatory  laws,  and  for  the  administration  of 
large  areas  of  national-forest  lands  and  other  property.  Naturally, 
many  and  varied  legal  problems  arise  in  the  conduct  of  the  activities  of 
the  Deioartraent,  and  these  problems  make  it  necessary  that  the  administra¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  Department  have  legal  advice  and  assistance.  Viola¬ 
tions  of  the  regulatory  statutes  administered  by  the  Department  are  fre¬ 
quent  and  aggregate  several  thousand  during  the  course  of  the  year.  In 
addition  to  these  violations  of  regulatory  statutes,  there  are  hundreds  of 
complainants  seeking  reparation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  and  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  Proper 
disposition  of  these  various  matters  requires  the  consideration  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  practically  all  branches  of  the  lavr. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Work;  The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  renders  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  other  officials  of  the  Department  legal  opinions  con¬ 
struing  and  applying  statutes,  Executive  orders,  and  administrative  rules 
and  regulations;  assists  in  the  preparation  of  proposed  legislative  bills, 
administrative  rules  and  regulations,  orders,  and  proclamations;  drafts, 
examines,  and  construes  contracts,  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  and  other 
documents;  approves  the  organization  of  cooperative  associations,  soil- 
conservation  districts,  and  similar  agencies  and  their  eligibility  for 
participation  in  departmental  programs;  examines  evidence  to  determine 
whether  there  have  been  violations  of  acts  administered  by  the  Department 
and,  in  proper  cases,  recommends  prosecution  to  the  Attorney  General; 
prepares  pleadings  and  briefs  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  involving  the 
Department  and  the  laws  administered  by  it  and  cooperates  witn  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  the  handling  of  such  litigation  in  the  lower  and 
appellate  courts;  represents  the  Department  as  counsel  in  hearings  before 
the  Secretary;  handles  the  contacts  of  the  Department  with  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies.  State  and  Federal,  in  legal  matters;  cond\icts  administra¬ 
tive  hearings  and  issues  tentative  findings,  conclusions,  and  orders  with 
respect  thereto,  under  various  acts  administered  by  the  Department; 
prosecutes  applications  for  patents  by  Department  employees  where  the 
subject  of  the  patent  is  used  in  departmental  vrork;  examines  titles  to 
land  authorized  for  purchase  or  on  v/hich  loans  will  be  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment;  considers  and  recommends  appropriate  disposal  of  claims  for  damage 
to  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  custody  of  the  Department  and 
claims  against  the  Government  for  damage  arising  from  operations  of  the 
Department . 

The  foregoing  work  included,  among  other  things,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940  the  following  specific  items;  Over  1050  formal  opinions;  pre¬ 
paration  of  1507  contracts,  3801  leases,  and  84  highvray  agreements;  the 
handling  of  over  100  suits  brought  against  the  United  States;  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  1333  bills,  complaints,  informations,  protests,  etc.,  affecting 
the  national  forests;  the  handling  of  146  claims  to  land  in  the  national 
forests  and  592  cases  of  trespass  upon  the  national  forests;  the  presecu- 
tion  of  596  cases  under  the  regulatory  laws  administered  by  the  Department, 
of  which  377  received  final  disposition;  reviewing  and  rendering  opinions 
on  745  claims  against  the  United  States  for  damage  to  private  property; 
prosecution  of  215  claims  for  damage  to  property  of  the  United  States; 
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prosecution 
appeals,  as 
64  cases  of 


of  231  patent  applications,  4  patent  interference  cases,  and  2 
well  as  handling  56  other  patent  applications;  and  reviewing 
misconduct , 


SUPPLEMSNTAL  PUITDS 
(l)  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1942 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agri- 
cultural  Adjustment  Admin- 

istration;  Legal  services 
in  connection  with  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  program.  . 

$136,118 

8135,620 

$135,620 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Con- 
sumption  of  Agricultural 
Commodities:  Legal  services 
in  connection  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935, 
and  related  appropriations 
for  removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  . 

50,225 

109,606 

109,606 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri- 

cultural  Land  Resources: 

Legal  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  .... 

102,518 

94,312 

94,312 

Legal  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  adjust¬ 
ment  in  freight  rates  for 
farm  products  . 

9,964 

15,540 

15,540 

Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938: 

Legal  services  in  connect¬ 
ion  with  the  administration 
of  the  Price  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938 

9,455 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

•\  ■»  '  '  ■  ’■  ■  ■  ■'■  ■■ 


yi.,'  .J  .-"v 

y. 
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SUPPLSMSivTTiiL  FUIIDS  -  Continued 


(l)  Direct  Allotments  -  Continued, 


Projects 

Obligated , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1942 

Parity  Payments;  Legal 
services  in  connection 
with  the  administration 
of  the  Parity  Payments 
program  . 

$23,577 

$23,577 

Administration  of  the  Sugar 

Act  of  1937:  Legal  ser- 
vices  in  connection  v;ith 
the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  .... 

e^37,419 

40,991 

40,991 

Administration  of  Federal 

Crop  Insurance  Act; 

Legal  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  v/ith  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Federal 

Crop  Insurance  Act  .... 

45,215 

45,922 

45,922 

Acquisition  of  Lands  for 

Protection  of  Watersheds 
of  Iiavigable  Streams  (v/ork- 

ing  Fund);  Legal  services 
in  connection  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  lands  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  watersheds  of 
navigable  streams  ..... 

115,499 

60,000 

80,000 

Land  Utilization  and  Petire- 

ment  of  Submarginal  Land; 

Legal  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  v/ith  the  land  utili¬ 
zation  and  retirement  of 
submarginal  land  program  . 

244,625 

180,536 

133 , 500 

Administrative  Fxpenses, 

Farm  Tenancy;  Legal  ser- 
vices  in  connection  v/ith 
the  administration  of 

Title  I  of  the  Farm  Tenant 
Act  ...  . 

126,863 

200,000 

200,000 

SUPFLSMEi'ITAL  ITJ1''DS  -  Continued* 


(l)  Direct  Allotments  -  Continued. 


Projects 


Obligated 

1940 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1949 


L i q u i dation  and  Managemen t 


of  Resettlement  Projects; 
Legal  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  v/ith  section  43 
(Title  IV)  of  the  Farm 
Tenant  Act  relating  to 
resettlement  projects  and 
rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
jects  for  resettlement 
purposes  . 


$63,974 


$56 , 250 


$56,250 


Loans,  Grants  and  Rural 
Rehabilitation;  Legal 
services  in  connection 
with  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  programs.  . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Soil 

Conservation  Service  (Soil 

and  Moistur e  Cons ervation 
and  Land -Use  Operations , 

Demonstrations,  and  In¬ 
formation)  :  Legal  services 
in  connection  v/ith  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  soil-erosion 
program  . 


341,769 


35,362 


359,135 


36,150 


359,135 


36,150 


Flood  Control,  General 

(Transfer  from~I'/ar  Depart¬ 

ment)  ;  LegaA  services  in 
connection  vrith  the  flood- 
control  program  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture; 
Preliminary  examinations 
and  surveys  . 


5,830 


13,642 


9,095 


Administrative  Expenses,  Com¬ 

modity  C redit  Corporation : 
Legal  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  . 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds 
(Pi  rect  Allotments)  .... 


18,000 


1,342,886 


39,799 


39,799 


1,419,080  1,379,497 


i  i" .  I 
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SUPPLEi-IE!NTAL  FUI'JES  -  Continued. 

(2)  Indirect  Allotments 
(Financed  through  other  Government  agencies) 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Projects 

Obligated, 

obligations , 

obligations. 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

(Act  of  June  28,  1937,  and 

supplemental  acts  allotment 

through  War  Department): 

Legal  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  claims  resulting 
from  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  activities  ..... 

$18,388 

$20,300 

$20,300 

••  ti 
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QVj^ICE  0?  ms^ORl-IATIOIT 
(a)  SALAPJ3S  ME  EXPENSES 


1  Appropriation  Act,  194l  .  $350>000 

*  Transferred  1941,  pursuant  to 

I  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV,  to  5 

Department  of  Commerce  .  -  1,944 

Department  of  the  Interior  .  -  SOO 

'  Eederal  Seciijrity  Agency  .  -  2,273 

Post  Office  Department  .  -  100 

Total  available,  1941  .  3'“^'“+»233 

;  Budget  Estimate,  1942  .  3-4,333 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1940 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

1.  G-eneral  administration  of  Office 
of  Information  and  of  informational 
work  of  the  Department  . 

$24,667 

$21,950 

$21,950 

2.  Business  service,  including  mail  and 
files  . . . 

26,021 

25,930 

25.930 

3.  Publications  preparation  and  control: 

(a)  Editorial  control  and  final 

preparation  of  manuscripts  . 

32,672 

29,3^9 

29. 3U 

(b)  Preparation  of  Yearbook  and 

special  reports  . 

(c)  Indexing  Department  publications  . . 

11,750 

9  >560 

11,750 

9,560 

11,750 

9,560 

(d)  Preparation  of  illustrations  for 
publications  . 

13,632 

13,632 

13,632 

(e)  Photographic  service  for  the 

Department  . 

32,565 

29,710 

29,710 

(f)  Printing  procurement  . 

14,331 

12,540 

12,540 

Total,  Publications  ]preparation 

and  control  . 

120,010 

111 , 541 

111 , 54i 

4.  Distribution  of  agricultwal  informa.- 
tion  directly  to  the  public: 

(a)  Control  of  mailing  lists  for 

6.istribution  v/ork  . 

11,363 

10,030 

10,030 

(b)  Handling  Congressional  and 
genoral-public  requests  for  agri¬ 
cultural  information . . . 

52,133 

50,716 

50,716 

Total,  Distribution  of  agricultural 
information  directly  to  the  public 

64,046 

60,796 

60,796 

► 
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PHOJI^CT  STATEI'fflT  -  Continued. 


1941  1942 

(Estinntod):  (Estinatod) 


Projects 


5.  Preparation  and  distridiution  of 
agricultural  information  to  the  press 

6.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  information  by  radio  . 

7.  Addressing,  duplicating,  and  mailing 

service  for  the  Department  . 

Total  obligations  . 

Deduct  reimbursements  received  from  the 

Department  of  the  Interior  . . 

Deduct  reimbursements  for  sale  of 

photographic  prints  . 

Transferred  from  "Sala.ries  and  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses.  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation”  . . . 

Transferred  to  Department  of  Commerce  .... 
Transferred  to  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Transferred  to  Federal  Security  Agency  ... 
Unobligated  balance  . . . 

Total  appropriation  . 


1940 


$28,369 

29,062 

89,291 

$28,246 

28,780 

67,840 

$28,246 

28,780 

67,840 

381,466 

345,083 

3^5.083 

-  2,000 

-  - 

— 

-  258 

-  200 

-  200 

-  6,000 

+  1,944 

-  - 

_  _ 

+  800 

-  - 

-  - 

+  2,273 

-  - 

-  - 

+  813 

-  - 

_  „ 

379.040 

344,883 

344,883 

WRZ  UDDER  THIS  ADPROPRIATIOD 

Cenoral .  Activities  under  this  a.ppropriation  include  the  supervision  and 
corrolcotion  of  the  information  viork  of  the  Department;  the  publication, 
indexing,  illustration,  and  distribution  of  bulletins,  documents,  and  reports; 
and  the  dis semina.tion  of  a.gricultura.l  information  through  the  press  and  radio. 

Pro  j cc t  1 .  GencraR  Administra-tion  of  Office  of  Information  and  of  Informational 
Uork  of  the  Depa.rtment ; 

Ob ject ive :  To  supervise  and  corrola.tc  the  inf orma.tional  work  of  the  bureaus 
vdthin  the  Departm.cnt ,  to  establish  and  control  information  policies  and 
procedures,  and  to  determine  what  typos  of  information  are  to  be  disseminated 
to  bo  of  greatest  assistance  to  farmers  and  others. 

Problem  and  Significance:  To  direct  the  information  program  of  the  Department 
so  as  to  place  the  r.iost  useful  agricultural  facts  in  the  hands  of  fa.rners 
and  others  in  practical  form;  also  to  convoy  the  needs  of  farmers  to  the 
scientists  of  the  Department  ,  in  order  that  programs  may  bo  focused  on  the 
most  critical  a.gricultural  problems.  Most  of  the  research,  regulatory,  or 
action  programs  canried  on  by  the  Department  cannot  be  of  the  greatest 
economic  or  social  significance  to  farmers  and  the  Dation  generally  unless 
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their  purposes  and  the  methods  hy  which  they  are  carried  on  are  understood. 

A  greater  national  benefit  is  gained  x-jhen  more  citizens  understand  the 
Department’s  work  and  use  the  knowledge  which  it  gathers  and  sends  out,  or 
take  part  in  the  programs  v/hich  Congress  directs  the  Department  to  operate. 

Project  2.  Business  Service,  including  Mail  and  Files: 

Objective:  To  control  the  expenditure  of  funds  so  as  to  derive  the  maximum 
benefits;  to  select  and  appoint  competent  personnel  to  discharge  the 
authorized  duties  of  the  Office  of  Information;  to  maintain  office  files, 
provide  messenger  service,  and  to  service  related  needs  of  the  Office;  and 
to  procure  commercially  for  the  Department  necessary  printing  which  the 
Government  Printing  Office  vmivers  for  outside  purchase. 

Problem  and  Significance:  This  unit  serves  the  Office  of  Information  in  the 
handling  of  all  fiscal,  procurement,  and  ether  financial  and  related  activ¬ 
ities.  It  consists  of  a  sma,ll  service  staff,  which  insures  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  Office  by  meeting  mm^?"  and  VrO.ried  personnel  and  business 
requirements.  The  v/ork  of  the  unit  has  become  increasingly  importa.nt  a,nd 
complex  since  it  manages  the  procurement  of  about  $500,000  worth  of  printed 
matter  obtaoined  from  non-governmental  printing  establishments. 

Project  3*  Publications  Preparation  and  Control: 

Objective :  To  reviev;,  edit,  and  prepare  for  the  printer  manuscripts  and 
matter  reporting  the  results  of  research,  information  on  agricult\iral 
programs,  announcements,  and  forms  necessary  for  proper  administra.tion. 

Problem:  To  insure  the  accuracy  of  Department  publications  and  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  content;  to  determine  from  the  na.tcrial  prcpajred  by  the 
various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  v/lmt  is  to  be  published,  the 
form  of  publica.tion,  and  the  number  of  copies. 

Significance:  This  unit  handles  the  editing,  indexing,  illustrating,  and 
printing  involved  in  maJeing  a.vaalable  to  farmers  and  the  public  material 
based  on  studies  and  research  v/hich  the  Depa.rtm.ent  has  been  conducting  for 
the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  is  essential  that  such 
printed  ma.terial  be  accurate  in  detail  and  v/ritten  to  insure  clarity  and 
brevity.  To  the  degree  tha,t  the  printed  publica.tion  is  faulty  and  not 
readily  comprehensible,  the  contc;:plated  benefit  to  be  derived  from  research 
is  lost. 

Plan  of  Work:  To  budget,  insofar  as  possible,  the  money  to  be  used  for  various 
types  of  publica.tions  and  printed  matter,  and  to  determine  v/hich  manuscripts 
m.ay  or  may  not  be  printed  v/ith  the  limited  funds  avVallable  for  the  purpose; 
to  reviev/  critically  approximately  1,600  manuscripts  each  year  intended  for 
printing,  m.aking  necessary  revisions  and  corrections. 
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Project  4.  Distri'bution -^Jif03:^niation  Diroctl.7  to  the  PuTplic; 


Olijccti^^ot  To  fill  requests  for  agricultural  infomation  with  appropriate 
"bulletins,  and  to  prepare  corrcsuondencc  to  ansvror  such  requests  uhen 
"bulletins  to  cover  the  su"bjcct  arc  not  availo,"blc. 

Pro! Ion:  To  select  and  have  nailed  "bulletins  vrhich  vrill  nost  nearly  noct  the 
requests  for  inf oriio.tion;  to  expedite  the  handling  of  requests  for  infor- 
nation,  which  have  during  the  current  year  (l940)  increased  to  an  average 
of  about  4,500  daily,  an  incrccaso  of  Pvbout  5OO  per  vrorking  day  o^^or  the 
previous  year. 

Significance;  This  Section  is  an  inportant  our’  of  the  Dopartnent  in  courying 
out  the  nando.tc  of  the  orgo.nic  act  directing  it  to  diffuse  useful  infor- 
rication  on  subjects  connected  vrith  agriculture.  The  Departnont  coiducts 
research  on  riany  different  subjects  o.:nd  achiinisters  conservation,  adjust- 
nent ,  forestry,  rcho,bilitodio]i ,  rcgula.tory,  ojid  other  prograrrs.  Douly, 
the  Departnont  receives  thousouds  of  requests  for  infomation.  "Until 
recent  ycous ,  citizens  o.skod  princii^o-lly  for  infornodion  on  the  science  of 
production  of  o.gricultural  products.  In  the  ’Orost  few  years  the  scope  of 
Dopoutnent  outivitios  has  gro’-rn,  and  the  variety  of  infomation  it  nust 
disseninatc  in  response  to  requests  has  increased.  Kany  of  the  letters 
irhich  the  Depa-rtnent  receives  nov'  ask  for  infomation  cnanating  fron  nevr 
activities.  Citizens  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  v/rotc  an  a.vcragc  of  about 
4,500  letters  to  the  Dopartn.cnt  each  workin’  day,  an  increase  of  nore  than 
500  o\^cr  the  prcx'ious  yca,r.  This  increase  is  caused  by  the  need  of  citizens 
for  infomation  on  conservation.,  rehabilitation,  and  oconoi.iic  and  social 
subjects — infomation  vdiich  is  vital  to  the  farr’.cr  in  maintaining  his 
ccononic  position  in  the  changing  world  and  in  conserving  his  resources! 

To  ansv/cr  these  letters  individually  vrould  cost  about  30  cents  each.  The 
cost  of  printing  popular  bulletins  is  about  l|  cents  each.  Obviously, 
the  distribution  of  bulletins  in  response  to  requests  is  the  ;.’iOst 
econonical  method  for  meeting  the  needs  of  citizeriS  for  Dopr.rtmcnt 
information. 

Project  5*  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Agricultura.l  Infomadion  to  the 

Press; 


Objective;  To  obtadn  selective  coverage  of  inforna.tion  a.rising  from  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Departnont  through  ncwspa.pors,  farm,  papers,  trade  journals, 
technicad  publications,  press  a.ssociat ions ,  special  v/riters,  aud  correspond¬ 
ent  s . 

Problo.m;  To  prcpa.rc  in  usa.blo  forri  the  nost  significant  inf orriation  for 

gcncrad  a.nd  siDocializcd  farm  groups  and  to  obtain  the  best  possible  distri¬ 
bution  through  the  press  on  a.  selective  ba.sis. 

Si.gnif icanco;  Changing  world  ccononic  conditions  .’'lake  it  necessary  for  the 
faraicr  to  keep  aloroa.st  of  ;wriccs,  demand,  market  infomation,  and  ma.ny  ro- 
la.tcd  ccononic  developments.  The  Office  of  Infomation  riairos  information 
along  these  linos  available  to  the  press  as  a  means  of  reaching  rca.dcrs  v/ith 
material  they  need  as  ra.pidly  as  possible.  The  findings  of  the  Department 
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and  progress  of  the  action  p^rograns  o.re  nade  known  to  interested  persons  hy 
carefully  distributing  releases  to  selected  lists  of  ncv/spiapors,  trade 
journals,  and  ne^azinos  thod  havo  requested  the  rclca,scs.  S-pecial  articles 
on  farn,  garden,  and  hone  and  scientific  natters  arc  prepared  for  syndicates, 
nagazines,  a,nd  nev/s-'apers.  Hie  nr  css  provides  an  inpiortant  channel  for  in- 
forning  farners  and  other  groups  of  agricul  tural  developments  which  v/hen 
brought  to  their  attention  can  often  be  used  on  the  fa.rr.  and  in  the  hone. 

The  Press  Service  -prepares  amd  supervises  the  -prep'-aration  of  about  I9OO  press 
releases  a  year. 

Project  6.  Fre'paration  and  Distribution  of  Agricultura-1  Inf orma-tion  by  Radio; 

Objective ;  To  utilize  time  provided  by  the  broadcasters  without  cost  to  the 
Depoartment  for  the  purpoose  of  disseminating  spiecdily  to  farmers  amd  consumers 
impiortant  informa.tion  on  Department  activities. 

Problem;  i'^uch  of  the  informa.tion  developoed  by  the  Department  must  be  distri¬ 
buted  rapiidly  in  order  to  insure  its  full  usefulness  to  farmers  and  others. 

The  radio  is  the  most  rapid  means  for  the  distribution  of  inf orma,tion. 

Significance ;  The  Radio  Service  accelerates  and  vadens  the  distribution  of  in- 
forma.tion  v/hich  farmers  a.nd  others  need  in  order  to  keep  abrea.st  of  poractical 
results  of  research  a.nd  to  taloc  part  in  the  action  pirograms.  The  broad¬ 
casting  of  agricultural  inforna,tion  hclpos  make  possible  a  citizenry  better 
informed  on  programs  designed  to  help  farmers  reduce  production  costs,  main¬ 
tain  the  health  of  consumers  through  nutritionally  adequate  diets,  contribute 
to  the  stability  of  supiplies,  pirlces,  and  income,  emd  conserve  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

Plan  of  Vfork;  As  in  the  piast,  the  Radio  Service  will  continue  to  pirepiare  and 
piroduce  daily,  except  Saturday  and  Sunda,y,  15-  to  30-ninute  inforr.ation 
programs,  broa.dcast  as  one  feature  of  the  ITationaJ  Pare  and  Hone  Hour,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rational  Broa,dca.sting  CorqDany  and  transmitted  by  92  associated 
stations  in  the  Eastern,  Centra.!,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  tim.e  zones.  In 
a.ddition,  a.  field  office  in  Sa.n  Francisco  -prep^ares  a.nd  pjroduces  over  11 
stations  on  the  Pa.cific  coa.st  a  15-minute  broadcast  of  information  for 
farners  and  homemakers;  the  Vfeshington  office  in  coopoeration  with  the  Ration¬ 
al  Bra adcastiiig  ConpDany  pjresents  a  15-minute  Consumer  p^rogran  once  a.  v;eek  over 
a  netv/ork  of  47  stations,  ;,-)rcp:ares  and  sends  to  294  indepDendent  sta,tions  dai  ly* 
excepot  Sunday,  a  7-ninutc  -program,  giving  useful  information  for  farners,  and 
sends  to  256  stations  a.  daily  p-'rograr;  of  i:if  orr^ation  to  consumers  and  ■ 

hom.emiakers.  A  total  of  about  120,000  station-hours  of  broarlca.sting  tine  is 
utilized  by  the  Office  each  year  for  p-,resenting  timely  information  by  ratio. 

Project  7*  Addressing,  Duplicating,  and  Mailii-y::  Service  for  the  Department; 

Objective  an'l  Problem;  To  dup.-licate  amlministrati vc  material,  pness  releases, 
rciports,  and  other  information  too  c'phemcral  to  psrint.  Much  of  this  material 
is  of  a  rush  nature,  requiring  instant  duplication;  to  conserve  funds  by  p:.ro- 
ducing  matter  that  may  legally  be  r’upjlicated  as  cheaply  a.s  poossible;  mimeo¬ 
graphing  costs  a.bout  one-fourth  and  multilithirp;  about  one-third  as  much  a.s 
printing. 
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Sif:nificance;  In  the  successful  axlnini strati  on  of  the  Departnent  pro-'^rans,  a 
large  volume  of  instructions,  progress  reports,  and  preliminary  inform.ation 
is  required.  Hais  informational  material  is  duplicated  and  sent  largely  to 
Department  employees  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  A  service  unit — the 
Addressing,  Duplicating,  and  Mailing  Section — processes  on  request  v;ork  for  the 
various  hureaus  and  offices  of  the  De'partment  v/hich,  in  the  absence  of  dupli¬ 
cating  machinery,  would  "oe  reproduced  on  typewriters.  Important  a.nnounce- 
ments  in  the  form  of  press  releases,  for  instance,  arc  typical  of  the  ma,terial 
this  Section  driplicates. 
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(t)  PRIiJTING  i\lTD  Bliroil^a 


Approprir.tion  Act,  1941; 

Office  of  Infornation  (Printiii^  and 

Binding)  . . 

P-iiral  Electrification  Adninistration 
(Salaries  and  E:qpenses)  . . 

Transferred  194l ,  pursuant  to 
P.e organization  Plan  Po.  IV,  to: 

Departnent  of  Co;taorco  ...“$60,000 
Federal  Scerxitj  Agency .. .-  22,324 
Depa-rti'ient  of  th.c 

Interior  .  -  3 >000 

Appropriation,  1941  . . . . 

Budget  Estimte,  1942  . . 

Decrease  . . . 


$1,637,435 

23,000 

1,660,435 


67.324 

1.573.111  * 

1.530.111  * 
23,000 


*  Exclusive  of  transfers  for  printing  in  coinaection 
with  activities  under  Parity  Payr.ionts,  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources 
(narheting  quotas) ,  and  Exportation  and  Doncstic 
Consmiption  of  Agricult ■'ural  Connoditics ,  as 
shovm  TdcIow. 


PROJECT  STATEI^'IEPT 


Projects 

1940 

1941  ^ 

(Estimated) 

1942 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Joh  work  a,nd  "binding,  ex¬ 
penditures  for  printing: 

(a)  Binding  . 

$44,755 

$40,000 

$40 , 000 

("b)  Enorgcncy  field  printing 

7,577 

8,500 

8,500 

-  - 

(c)  Joh  work  . 

(d)  Letterheads  . 

1,006,504 

32,645 

1,159,611 

35,000 

1,159,611 

35,000 

—  — 

Total  . . . 

1,091,481 

1,243,111 

1,243,111 

-  - 

Reports,  periodicals,  and 
other  regulatory,  service, 
and  adninistrakive  puhlica,- 
tions,  expenditures  for 
print ing: 

(a)  Agricultural  Situation 

12,712 

13,000 

13,000 

("b)  AnnurR  Reports  . 

i6,S79 

13,000 

13,000 

_  _ 

(c)  Briefly  Spealcing  (AAA)  . . 

888 

1,000 

1,000 

-  - 

(d)  Congressional  Docujuonts. 

6,408 

6,000 

6,000 

(0)  Consnjaors’  Guide  . 

2,250 

2,250 

2,250 

-  - 

(f)  Crops  and  Markets  . 

14,621 

15,000 

15,000 

„  _ 

(g)  Experiment  Stakion 

Record  . . . . . 

19.451 

19,000 

19,000 

,  , 
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PEDJ3CT  STATSMP  -  Continued 


Projects 

1940 

1941 

(Sstinated) 

1942 

(Estinated) 

Decrease 

Reports,  periodicals,  and 
other  rcgulo.tory,  service, 
end  adr.iinistrativc  publica¬ 
tions,  espenditures  for 
printing  -  Continued. 

(h)  Sntension  Service 

Review  . 

$6 , 961 

$S,500 

$S,500 

(i)  Pa,rnGrs^  Bulletin  Lists. 

12,624 

12,000 

12,000 

(j)  Pire  Control  Rotes  . 

2,015 
26 , 54s 

2,000 

2,000 

_  _ 

(k)  Porest  Polders  . 

23.55c 

23,550 

-  - 

(l)  Indcuos  . . 

l,i4-44 

1,000 

1,000 

_  — 

(n)  Inventories  of  Seeds  and 
Plants  Inported  . 

3.7S3 

3,000 

3,000 

(n)  Instructions  and  Pro¬ 
cedures  (aaa)  . 

23,796 

24,200 

24,200 

(o)  Journal  of  Agricult^or o,l 

P.o search  . 

6,407 

2,473 

6,000 

7,500 

6,000 

7,500 

(n)  Land  Poliev  Review  . 

_  — 

(q)  Monthly  List  of  Publica¬ 
tions  . 

l,5SS 

1,500 

1,500 

(r)  RL  Rows  . 

12,969 

17,000 

17,000 

(s)  RS  Rows  (Separokes)  ... 

14,33s 

16,000 

16,000 

.  -  - 

(t)  REA  Instructions  and 

Inf  orr.ia-tion . 

S,04S 

O,000 

S,C00 

(u)  Scia^’icG  and  Regulatory 
Announconent s  . 

20,496 

20,000 

20,000 

(v)  Soil  Conservation 

Magazine  . . . 

S,053 

s,500 

S,500 

(w)  Unnuuberod  Publications 
and  Reports  . 

S4,4l4 

84,000 

so, 000 

-  4,00c 

(x)  Yearbook  . 

25,00c 

23 , 000 

23,000 

_  _ 

(y)  Yearbook  Statistical 

Ron or t  . 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Total  . 

349,166 

350,000 

346,000 

-  4,000 

Research  and  Technical  Pub¬ 
lications,  expenditures  for 
printing: 

(a)  Circulars  . 

15.S17 

16,500 

16,500 

(b)  Exeperinent  Station 
Bulletins  and  Reports  .... 

(c)  Journal  of  Agricultural 

Research  Separates  . 

3,5SO 

3,500 

5,50c 

14,431 

15,000 

15,000 

(d)  Reprints  and  revisions 
(genora.l)  . 

4,653 

4,000 

4,000 

(o)  Reprints  of  Outside 
Articles  . 

2,473 

'  2,500 

2,500 

—  ^ 

PROJJGT  STi-'j.I‘3rE3;Ttf  -  Contintiod 


Pro  j  Gets  - 

19UO  : 

1941 

(pstinated) 

1942 

(Bstinatod) 

.  Decrease 

Research  and  Technical  Puo- 
lications,  c;-:pcnditiar cs  for 
print ir.;^  -  Continued. 

J 

(f)  Soil  Sur\'-C7s  . 

$31,244 

$32,000 

$32,000 

— 

(h)  Statistical  B-ollctins  .. 

9,307 

10,000 

10,000 

-  - 

(h)  Technical  Sullctins  .... 

37,6Si 

36,500 

36,500 

_  _ 

Total  . 

169,60b 

170,000 

170,000 

— 

Parnors’  Bulletins  and 
other  popula.r  publications, 
expenditures  for  printing; 

(a)  Agriculten-c?-!  Adjustnent 

Adriinistratien  oullotins. . 

53,95’^ 

65,500 

69,500 

_  „ 

(h)  Parn  Security  Ad’"iinis- 

2,000 

2,000 

-  - 

(c)  Pcdcral  Crop  Insurance 

Corporation  'oullotins  .... 

10,633 

10,000 

10,000 

-  - 

(d)  Parners’  Bulletins  (now) 

30,236 

32,000 

32,000 

— 

(c)  Parnors’  Bulletins 

161,397 

165,000 

165,000 

-  - 

(f)  LoaGflcts  (now)  . 

3.2*C 

5,000 

5,000 

-  - 

(g)  Leaflets  (reprints)  .... 

16,232 

15,000 

15,000 

— 

(h)  Hisccllancous  Publica- 

tions . . . . 

105,361 

7,933 

395 

53,000 

3,000 

79,000 

3,000 

$19,000 

(j)  Statistical  Soioa-ratcs  .. 

500 

500 

_  _ 

(k)  Yca.r’book  Separates  . 

6,333 

5,000 

5,000 

_  _ 

Total  . 

402,306 

410,000 

391,000 

-  19,000 

Tota.l  ohligakions , 

-  23,00C(l) 

Printing  anad  Binding. 

2,012,619 

2,173,111 

2,150,111 

'ansf erred  to: 

"Printing  and  Bindin;’,  Do- 

pa.rtncnt  of  Connorcc"  .... 
"Printing  and  Binding, 

+  60,000 

— 

—  — 

transferred  fron  A'ricul- 
ture,  PederaA  Security 

Agency"  . 

"Printing  and  Bindiip;',  De- 
partnent  of  the  Interior, 

+  22,324 

j 

Soil  Conservation"  . 

)ccivod  by  transfer  fron: 
Printing  and  Binding,  Pnu’al 
Dloctrif  ica^tion  Ad  ■’.inistra- 

+  5,000 

J 

t  ion . . . 

-  35,300 
-  127, ’-^94 

^  — 

—  —  ! 

—  — 

Parity  Pa.yncnts  . . 

-  150,000 

-  150,000  i 

— 

•  r■^‘^ 
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PHOJSC?  STATHvISHT  Continued. 


Projects 


1940 


1941 

(pstiaated) 


1942 

(Pstiricatcd) 


Pecroasc 


Rccoivod  "by  transfer  fren  - 
Continued. 

Conscrva,tion  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land 

Resources  . 

S:q)ortation  and  Doncstic 
Consumption  of  Ac'jricul- 
tural  C  0 ri'-io  di  t  ic  s  . 

Tota.l  appropriation  ... 


-$100,079 


-  200,000 


1,506,370 


-$150,000 


300,000. 


i,575»iii 


-$150,000 


-  300,000 


1,550,111 


23,000(1) 


(1)  A  decrease  of  $23,000  for  printirifP  and  lindinc^.  Per  the  fiscal  jOrar  194l 
the  sum  of  $23,000  mas  transferred  into  this  a.ppropria,tion  under  a  special 
authority  contained  in  the  appropriation  to  the  Rura.l  Plcctrif ication  Admin¬ 
istration  for  adnini3trn,tivo  cmj)Gnscs.  Provision  for  such  a  transfer  in  1942 
has  heen  discontinued  in  the  hiidgct  estimates  for  the  fisca.l  year  1942. 


WORK  UI^LER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General .  This  appropriation  is  used  to  finance  printing  and  "binding  for  the 
hurea.us  and  offices  of  the  Department,  including  the  Agriculture,!  Adjustment 
Administration,  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Since 
the  recent  consolidation  "by  the  Congress  of  funds  for  printing,  only  a  very 
fevf  appropriations  of  the  Department  ca^rry  s|)ecial  authorities  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  printing.  An  example  is  the  appropriation  for  rehahilitation 
v7ork  administered  "by  the  Farm  Security  Administra.ticn. 

Project  1.  Jo'b  Work  and  Binding,  Expenditures  for  Printing: 

O'bjective;  To  procure  annually  the  wide  variety  of  forms,  schedules,  certifi¬ 
cates,  etc.,  vrhich  are  indispensahle  to  the  operation  of  the  prograras  for 
which  the  Department  is  responsi'ble. 

Problem;  To  use  the  funds  efficiently  so  that  the  needs  for  job  printing  of 
the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  can  be  met.  For  the  "action 
agencies"  the  time  element  involved  in  having  forms  printed  cither  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  or  commercially  is  of  pararaoujit  importance. 

Significance;  The  Department's  programs,  especially  those  dependent  to  a 

high  degree  on  widespread  farmer  pe,rticipation  for  success,  require  annually 
a  largo  number  of  operating  forms,  etc.  Those  include  forms  necessary  for 
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facilitating  daily  ’Dusinoss  and  operations  of  the  hnreaus  and  offices  of 
the  Dopartnent  *  Binding,  Ictteriloads  j  and  omorgcncy  field  printing  arc 
also  included  under  this  iten* 

Flan  of  Work;  The  Office  of  Information  supervises  expenditures  for  printingi 
procured  cither  from  the  Gevernnont  Printing  Office  or  from  connercial 
printing  concerns,  under  Government  Printing  Office  vraivers,  and  oxar.iincs 
and  analyzes  all  requests  for  forms  vrith  a  view  to  effecting  all  possihlc 
economics . 

Project  2.  Eonorts,  Periodicals,  and  Other  Hcgula,tory,  Service,  and  Adminis- 

tratiA^'C  Puhlications ,  Exioenditurcs  for  Printing: 

Oh  jeetive;  To  advise  and  inform  Department  staff  v;orkors ,  collaborators,  and 
those  affected  hy  regulatory  lav;s  or  requiring  Department  services,  in 
l^a-shington  and  the  field,  of  developments  in  Department  of  Agriculture 
activities,  decisions,  and  findings  in  vrhich  the  recipients  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  arc  directly  interested. 

Significance :  Printed  letters  and  instructions  a,ro  sent  annually  to 
committeemen  instrumental  in  the  administra.tion  of  the  Department’s 
conserAration  and  marketing  programs.  Department  A^eriodica^ls  are  used 
to  keep  the  staff  advised.  Tjq)ical  ones  financed  under  this  item  arc 
the  Agricultural  Situation,  used  to  keep  key  groups  in  agriculture  current¬ 
ly  informed  on  the  economic  situa^tion;  Crops  and  Markets,  containing 
statistics  and  information  on  crop  and  liA'estock  estimates,  many  of  Ahiich 
a.re  ma^ndatory  hy  law;  Experiment  Station  Record,  an  economical  and  effective 
publication  on  the  world’s  economic  and  scientific  literature  distributed 
chiefly  to  research  vrorkors;  Extension  SorA'icc  EeA7-io''-r,  carrying  current 
extension  r.aterial  regarding  extension  practices  for  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  extension  organization;  Forest  Folders;  Soil  Conservation  magazine; 
Rural  Electrification  ITews;  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research;  Yearbook,  etc. 
In  a.ddition,  indexes.  Farmers’  Bulletin  Lists,  Monthly  List  of  Publications, 
SorAuce  and  Regulatory  Anno'oncenent  s  ,  aand  Miscellaneous  Publications  of  an 
administratiA' e  nature  are  included  in  this  category. 

Plan  of  Ifork;  A  strict  accounting  is  kept  of  management  and  cost  of 

periodicals,  constituting  the  major  portion  of  printing  under  this  item 
to  keep  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  authorizations.  Mailing  lists 
are  rovioA^red  periodically  to  insure  proper  and  most  effective  distribution. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  conciseness  and  simplicity  to  effect  economies  v;hich 
do  not  detract  from  the  primary  purpose  of  distributing  essential  inforria- 
tion  on  current  program  policies  and  developments. 

(a)  Agricultural  Sjtua^tion. — This  pcriodica.1  is  used  to  keep  key  groups 
currently  informed  of  the  economic  situation,  including  statistics  re¬ 
lating  to  production,  moA-ement,  consumption,  prices,  and  purchasing 
pov;cr  of  A'arious  commodities.  It  is  sent  monthly  to  crop  reporters,  n 
small  group  of  coopera.ting  economists,  technical  Arorkers,  extension 
agents,  amd  officials  of  the  Agricultrual  Adjustment  Administration. 
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("b)  Annual  reports. — Majay  of  the  rerjorts  under  this  it  on  arc  required  hy 
lavr.  They  make  a  pernanent  record  of  the  uork  perforned  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Those  reports  are  considerably  below  their  forner 
size.  This  iten  now  includes  the  action-agency  annual  reports^ 

(c)  Briefly  Speaking  (A.A.A.). — This  publication  is  used  to  disseninake 
essential  inforna,tion  to  A. A. A.  connittcenen  and  others  cooperating  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustrient  Aclninistra,tion  prograns.  It  is  printed 
when  nakeria.l  of  sufficient  inportance  has  accunulcated  to  vrarrant  publi- 
ca.tion. 

(d)  CongrossionaA  docur.ionts . — Under  this  iten  the  Departnent  pays  for  copies 
of  bills,  resolutions,  reports,  Cougressional  directories.  Congressional 
Records,  etc.,  cas  Congressional  doevtnents. 

(c)  Consunors'  Q-uido. — The  Consuners'  Guido  is  issued  to  help  nect 

responsibilities  of  the  Departnent  to  consuners.  It  is  circula,tod  to 
key  groups  and  individun.ls  who  serve  as  focal  points  in  dissoninating 
further  the  information  of  special  interest  to  consuners  which  is 
contained  in  the  Guide.  A  sna-11  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Guide  is 
financed  under  this  appropriation;  the  bulk  of  it  is  financed  from 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  funds. 

(f)  Crops  aaid  Markets. — This  poriodiccal  contains  statistics  and  information 

on  crop  and  livestock  estimates  (the  printing  of  many  of  v/hich  is  mandatory)  , 
market  information,  reports  on  supplies,  stocks,  commercial  movements,  etc. 

(g)  E;rperimont  Station  Record. — This  periodical  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  means  of  keeping  before  all  reseau-ch  vrorkers  abstracts  of  the 
world's  scientific  and  economic  literatm''c  on  agricultnue .  In  this  wa.y 
the  EuDcrimont  Station  Record  assists  research  vrorkers  in  keeiping  in¬ 
formed  on  current  scientific  developments,  vdth  particular  reference  to 
the  research  reports  from  the  State  e:cporinGnt  stations,  aud  it  effec¬ 
tively  promotes  the  coordination  of  rosoauch  itself. 

(h)  Extension  Service  Revievr. — Current  information  on  extension  practices 
is  published  in  this  periodical  for  distribution  monthly  throu^:hout  the 
extension  organization.  The  periodical  also  serves  to  keep  extension 
agents  informed  on  actions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adr.iinistration. 

It  reviews  nevr  extension  developments  in  the  va.rious  State  institutions. 

It  is  especially  important  at  this  time  becavUse  extension  officials 
cooperate  in  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  and  other 
land-use  prograjcs . 

(i)  Ea-rmers*  Bulletin  lists. — These  lists  aue  furnished  to  Members  of 
Congress,  extension  argents,  aud  favUmers  to  shovi  available  publications. 
Eaumers’  Bulletins  aue  mat  led  only  upon  request. 

(j)  Eire  Control  Notes. — Eire  Control  Dotes  is  issued  bimonthly  to  keep 
members  of  the  staff  and  cooperators  of  the  Eorest  Service  informed  on 
developments  in  the  techniques  of  forest-fire  control. 
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(k)  Forest  folders. — Fol^lcrs  otg  used  to  induce  the  nillions  of  visitors  to 
use  the  national  forests  nroperly  in  ordci*  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard.  They 
are  also  hoiny  used  by  r.ionbers  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  as  a 
source  of  irfornahion  on  forestry  purposes  and  practices. 

(l)  Indexes.  —  Indexes  becone  increasingly  inxoortant  as  Department  publica¬ 
tions  increase  in  number  and  scope. 

(n)  Inventory  of  seeds  and  plants  imported. — Inpor ta.tions  of  seeds  and 
plants  are  becominjp  nore  important  because  of  the  Department’s  search  for 
erosion-and  drouyht-resistant  vegetation.  These  inventories  contain  a 
record  of  new  and  little-known  seeds  a.nd  pla,nts  procured  mostly  from  abroad 
for  the  use  of  the  Depa.rtnent,  Sta.te  experiment  sta^tions,  and  experimenters 
in  appropriate  locations  throuphoi^t  the  United  States, 

(n)  Instructions  and  procedures. — This  item  consists  chiefly  of  letters  of 
an  administrative  na.ture,  instructions,  and  procedures  for  lipiri cultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  committeemen  to  follov;  in  adminis tcriny  the  Deioart- 
ment’s  conservation  and  adjustm.ent  programs, 

(o)  Journal  of  A,'Ti cultural  Research. — The  Journal  of  cultural  Research 
carries  the  most  technical  reports  of  pure  research  locrformed  in  the  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Sta.tc  experiment  stations.  Its  distribution  is  limited 
rigidly  to  selected  libraries, 

(p)  Land  Policy  Roviov/. — This  periodica,!  presents  significant  results  of 
research  and  study  in  fundamental  agricultural  problems  and  supplies  infor¬ 
mation  helpful  f  or  the  organization  of  county  land-use  planning  work, 

(q)  Monthly  List  of  Publica,tions , — For  economy,  the  Department  does  not  list 
those  who  ask  to  receive  all  printed  loubli  cat  ions.  The  list  of  new  publi¬ 
cations  is  r.ailed  instead.  Scientists,  economists,  foreign  and  domestic 
libraries,  and  teachers  maJce  up  the  bulk  of  the  mailing  list. 

(r)  RE  Hews. — The  Hcv;s  is  issued  to  provide  information  on  the  progress  and 
deveiopnent  of  the  rural  electrification  program  to  mem.bers  of  the  staff  and 
to  the  coop)eratives  v;hich  lia,ve  borrov;cd  Government  funds  for  electrification. 
It  is  sent  to  officia.ls  of  the  systems  to  stimulate  sound  management  of  the 
business  of  distributing  electricity  so  that  the  repayment  of  Government 
loans  will  be  insured. 

(s)  RE  Hews  (Separates). — Separates  from  the  Rural  Electrification  News  are 
issued  eaxh  month  in  larger  quantities  than  the  retpular  issue  of  the  News. 
These  separa.tes  contain  useful  informtion  to  consum.ers  of  electricity  on 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  coop)erative  lines.  Their  purpose  is  to 
help  build  load  on  the  lines  and  thus  protect  the  loans  which  the  Government 
has  made  for  rural  electrification. 

(t)  RE4  Instructions  and  Information. — This  item:  consists  largely  of  instruc¬ 
tions  of  an  administrative  nature  vdiich  are  sent  to  Rural  Slcc- 
trification  Adm.inis  trad  ion  cooperatives. 
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(u)  Sorvice  and  RogUla.tory  Announcements « — *  These  consist  of  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  orders,  notices  of  quc.rar.tine,  and  other  .o,nnouncenents  of  a.  mionda- 
tory  character,  which  arc  essential  in  carrying  fohv/ard  the  Department's 
regula.tory  programs. 

(v)  Soil  Conservation  Magazine. — This  periodical,  issued  monthly  and  sent  to 
a  selected  list  of  staff  memhers  of  the  Depa.rtmcnt  and  a,ssociatcd  agencies, 
(1)  convoys  administrative  information  to  memhers  of  the  field  staff  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service;  (2)  equips  specialists  of  the  Service  and  co- 
operating  agencies  with  current  technical  a.nd  scientific  knov/ledgo  in  soil 
conservation  and  rela.ted  fields;  (3)  serves  as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas  and 
experiences;  (4)  provides  a  valuable  archive  of  conservation  history;  and 
(5)  serves  as  e.  reference  v;ork  of  authentic  and  pra-cticeA  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  comprehensive  action  program  which  involves  the  application  of 
many  new  technical  developments  and  irprover.cnts. 

(w)  Unnuxihored  publications. — This  scries  is  used  for  various  bulletins  which 
cannot  logically  be  classified  in  the  other  Departnent  series.  Exa.nples 
include  such  publica,tions  a.s  "Science  Serving  Agriculture,  "  "Topsoil,  Its 
Preservation,"  and  "Soil  an.d  Water  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains." 

(x)  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. — The  Yearbook,  v/hicli  is  o.n  aainual  publica-tion 
required  by  lav;,  presents  inf  orr.a,ti  on  on  the  new  devel  opr.ents  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  1936  and  1937  Yearbooks  consisted  of  a.  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  plant  and  animaJ  breeding.  Tne  193^  Yearbook  deals 
comprehensively  v;ith  the  subject  of  soils  aviid  soil  conservation;  the  1939 
Yearbook  covers  the  nutrition  of  hume.ns  a,nd  anir.als;  a.nd  the  1940  Yearbook 
entitled,  "Earners  in  a  Changing  V/orld,  "  deals  v;ith  economics.  The  bulk 
of  the  Departmicnt '  s  distribution  is  to  its  ov;n  collaborators,  and  the 
Congressional  distribution  (paid  for  from  Congressional  funds)  is  to 
farm.ers,  etc. 

(y)  Ste.tisticgA  Report. — The  ste.tistics  previously  incorporg„ted  in  the  Year¬ 
book  of  Agriculture  are  nov;  published  in  a  sepa.rate  volume  for  purposes  of 
economy,  Prcbg„bly  not  mure  than  10  percent  of  those  \jh.o  receive  the  Year¬ 
book  are  interested  in  the  detailed  statistics.  On  the  other  hand,  riany 
persons  have  a  distinct  need  for  additional  sta.tistics  v;hich  v;ere  not  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  the  Yearbook. 

Project  3*  Research  and  Technical  Bulletins,  Ex-penditures  for  Printing: 

Objective :  To  make  knov;n,  particularly  to  scientists,  the  results  of  reseaorch 
conducted  in  Departnent  laboratories  and  field  cxpcrim.ent  stations. 

Problem ;  To  r.a.nago  the  issuance  of  technical  publications  so  as  to  be  able, 
v;ith  the  limited  fund  for  printing,  to  keep  a.s  nearly  current  as  possible  the 
publication  of  results  of  Departrient  research.  This  is  essentiad  because  the 
printing  appropriation  ordinarily  must  be  used  first  for  procuring  forms  and 
other  m.atter  indispensable  to  the  operation  of  the  Department's  programs. 
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Significance  I  The  acq^uisition4  and  distribution  of  hev:  knowledge  of  economic 
value  to  American  agriculture  is  a  primary  function  of  the  Department*  Re¬ 
search  and  technical  bulletins  are  a  medium  by  which  this  information  is  made 
available  to  m.en  of  science  and  others  \'/ho  utilize  technical  information  of 
the  Departrient,  During  the  fiscal  year  1940  more  than  150,000  copies  of  33 
nev;  technical  bulletins  r.ado  available  the  results  of  research  in  soils,  in¬ 
sects,  meats,  dairy  products,  textiles,  vegetables,  wildlife,  weather,  forest 
products,  r.arkets,  consumer  purchases,  and  production  costs.  Included  in  this 
general  ca,tegory,  in  addition  to  the  technical  bulletins,  are  statistical 
bulletins,  circulars  of  a  serd technical  nature,  soil  surveys  (which  a, re  ma^nda- 
tory  by  lav;),  aud  Journal  of  Agri cultura.1  Research  Separates  (v/hich  are  dis¬ 
tributed  m.ore  v;idoly  than  the  Journal).  The  Journad  is  sent  primarily  to 
libraries. 

(a)  Circulars. — Circulars  report  in  semitcchnical  form  current  results  of 
the  Tianifold  research  programs  of  the  Department.  Some  examples  are 
'^Reviev;  and  Ddbcussion  of  Literature  Pertinent  to  Crop  Rotations  for  Srodible 
Soils”  and  "Proximate  Composition  of  American  Pood  Materials." 

(b)  Experiment  Station  bulletins  and  reports. — 'This  series  is  used  to  report 
the  results  of  v;ork  done  at  the  insular  research  stations;  it  includes  also 
the  annual  reports  of  the  insula.r  stations, 

(c)  Journal  of  Agricultura.1  Research  sepa,re.te5. — As  the  bound  copies  of  the 
Journal  itself  are  sent  to  a.  very  restricted  ma.iling  list,  separates  are 
printed  for  scientists  who  request  technical  inforr.ation  on  the  specific 
subject  covered.  Only  libraries  aaid  foreign  institutions  on  a.n  exchange  list 
receive  the  Journal  itself  free  of  charge, 

(d)  Reprints  of  form.er  series  and  of  outside  articles. — A  number  of  series, 
such  as  Department  Bulletins,  Department  Circulars,  and  Miscella.neous  Cir¬ 
culars,  have  been  superseded  by  other  series.  Hov;ever,  much  scientific  in- 
form.a.tion  contained  in  the  older  publications  is  necessary  in  carrying  on 
current  v/ork  and  can  be  reprinted  for  loss  than  it  v/ould  cost  to  print  new 
manuscripts.  The  Departr.ent  also  sometimes  buys  100  to  200  copies  of  re¬ 
prints  of  current  technical  r.aterial  preiDarcd  by  Departr.ent  scientists  but 
lorinted  in  nongovcrn.mental  rji^oli cations, 

(e)  Soil  surveys. — Pne  soil  survey  x^^hli cations  are  nanda.tory  by  la>;.  Soil 
surveys  serve  many  purposes  in  research  and  extension  programs,  Tlaey  are  a 
permanent  record  of  soil  faxtors,  knov;ledge  of  v;hich  is  essential  as  a 
guide  to  farmers  and  Federal,  Sta,te,  and  private  agencies  interested  in  the 
adaptabilities  a.nd  values  of  various  lands.  For  reasons  of  econor.y  the 
soil  surveys  are  'published  on  the  smallest  sca,le  consistent  with  conven¬ 
ience  in  filing,  ee-se  of  handling,  and  shov/ing  needed  information  over  as 
large  an  area  as  possible  on  a  single  sheet.  Usually  this  can  be  done  at 

a  scale  of  1  inch  to  the  mile,  v/hich  keeps  the  cost  at  a  minimum  and  shov/s 
a  large  area,  on  a  single  sheet.  This  is  necessary  for  such  purposes  as 
rural  zoning,  county  ptl^-mning,  and  other  activities  v/hich  involve  a  la,rge 
number  of  farm.s  or  large  areas  of  land.  On  such  a  r.ap  it  is  convenient  to 
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compare  various  portions  of  a  laripc  area  on  one  complete  "base  nap,  ’fcere 
soils*  topography*  and  other  factors  are  rather  uniforri  over  extensive  areas 
a  sm.aller  scale  r.ay  he  used.  Tlie  survey  maps  and  textual  inforna.tion  ac¬ 
companying  them,  are  becoming  increasingly  useful  in  connection  with  the 
coordination  of  broad  land-use  programs  of  the  Department  and  cooiserating 
agencies  and  are  extensively  used  for  progra.n  planning  by  the  Extension 
Service,  State  planning  boards,  Staote  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  Ecdcral  and  private  credit  agencies,  a,nd  fertilizer  companies 
and  m.any  other  agencies  v;hosc  v/ork  is  affected  by  the  general  distribution 
of  various  land  types. 

(f)  Statistical  bulletins. — All  statistica.l  publicaotions,  including  those  on 
futures  trading  (the  printing  of  mny  of  which  is  r*andatory),  are  contained 
in  this  series.  An  example  is  '^Stum.pa.ge  and  Log  Prices.” 

(g)  Technical  Bulletins. — This  is  one  of  the  miost  inporbant  series  of  publi¬ 
cations  issued  by  the  Department.  Technical  Bulletins  form  a  permanent 
record  of  research  results  for  Department  scientists,  cooperating  institu¬ 
tions,  and  scientists  of  the  exi''-eriD.ent  stations.  The  Departmient  publishes 
va,luable  research  results  in  this  series  to  ena.ble  the  x^ublic  to  obtaun  the 
informa.tion  in  a  usable  form.  The  length  of  each  manuscript  and  the  num.ber 
of  copies  printed  has  been  reduced,  but,  if  a  resoa„rch  report  is  to  be 
valuable,  it  must  be  reasonably  con]plete.  Sor.e  recent  exa.rples  of  these 
publications  are  these:  "Further  Observations  on  the  Response  of  Various 
Species  of  Plants  to  Length  of  Day”  and  "A  Study  of  Methods  in  Barley 
Breeding. " 

Project  4.  Farr.ers^  Bulletins,  and  other  Popular  Publications,  Exioenditures  for 
Printing; 


Objective :  To  miake  avavilable  to  fa.rmers  a.nd  the  general  public  information  of 
practical  value  in  nontechnical  style  readily  usable  by  millions  of  citizens 
who  need  the  information  to  put  proven  agricultural  methods  into  practice  on 
the  farm,  and  in  the  home. 


Significance;  Tlie  Farmers'  Bulletins  constitute  one  of  the  most  v/idely  used 
series  of  publications  issued  by  the  Government.  More  than  12,000,000  copies 
of  Farm.ers'  Bulletins  a.nd  Leaflets  (the  latter  simply  4  and  8  page  Farmers' 
Bulletins)  v/ere  distributed  in  the  fiscal  year  1940.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  effective  m.eans  of  putting  science  into  pra.ctice.  In  accordance  v/ith 
law,  four-fifths  of  the  coi^ies  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  a.re  distributed  by 
Members  of  Congress.  Under  this  item^  also  a.re  issued  genera.l  Afgricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  bulletins  describing  for  farmers  pa.rticipating  in 
the  program,  various  phases  of  conservation  and  agricultural  adjustr.ent;  the 
Thrm  Security  Administration  bulletins,  some  of  v/hich  describe  the  terras  of 
loans  and  qualifications  which  borrov/ers  rust  meet  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act;  publications  e:?q)laining  the  variable  payment  plan  for  re¬ 
paying  tenant  purcha.se  loans;  Crop  Insurance  bulletins;  Yearbook  and  Statisti¬ 
cal  scpara.tes;  and  such  miscellaneous  publications  as  "Planning  for  a 
Permanent  Agricult''jr  e”,  "The  La.nd  in  Flood  Control",  and  "Motor  Fuels  from 
Farm*  Products".  The  miscellaneous  group  is  largely  nontcclini ca.l  and  the 
distribution  som.ewhat  so  ecialized. 
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(a)  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adriinistraticn  ’bulletins. — Those  iDullctins  arc 
used  to  disseninato  essential  information  to  individual  farmers  who  are 
cligihlc  to  participate  in  the  farm  progroris.  An  example  of  this  type 
of  publication  is  "The  1939  Farm  Program."  Bulletins  designed  to 
inform  the  general  public  on  the  I'/ork  of  the  program  and  its  relationship 
to  other  phases  of  our  national  life  arc  also  being  issued.  Examples  of 
those  include  materials  on  specific  parts  of  the  program  such  as  "The 
iThcat  Problem",  "G-ivc  the  Range  a  Chanice"  ,  a.nd  materials  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  agriculture  and  industry. 

(b)  Fa  rm  Security  Administration  bulletins.  — Small  quest! on-and-ansv;cr 
leaflets  c:cplaining  the  terms  of  loans  and  the  qualif ica.tions  of  borrov;crs 
under  the  BanJdicad-Jonos  Farm  Tenant  Act  arc  distributed  to  applicants  for 
tenant  purchase  loans,  and  quest ion-and-ansvrer  leaflets  e:p)la„ining  the 
va.ria.blc  payrient  pla.n  for  repaying  tenant  purchase  loans  under  the  Act  anc 
distributed  to  borrowers. 

(c)  Crop  Insurance  bulletins. — Participation  of  whca.t  growers  in  the  wheat 
crop  insurance  prograxi  is  ma.do  possible  onlja  through  a.  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  program  on  the  part  of  grov;ors.  An  important  element  in 
the  educational  prograxi  to  promote  such  'andorstanding  is  the  series  of 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and  distributed 
through  State  and  county  farmer-committees.  This  series  consists  of 
several  12-  or  lb-page  publications  which  outline  the  goncrat  operation 

of  the  program  and  hovr  farmers  nay  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  as 
well  as  leaflets  v;hich  dea.l  imth  some  particular  phase  of  the  i^rogram 
or  its  a.pplication  to  special  wheat  production  problems  in  certadn  areas, 

(d,  c,  f,  and  g)  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  Leaflets  (new  and  reprints). — Farmers 
Bulletins  are  published  to  pla.ee  useful  information  in  tlic  hands  of 
farmers.  They  constitute  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  putting 
science  into  loractic®.  Four-fifths  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  a,re  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Members  of  Congress.  The  Bemartment  and  most  Members  of 
Congress  mail  Farmers'  Bulletins  only  upon  specific  request.  The  Leaflets 
are  merely  4-  and  8-page  Farmers'  Bulletins.  Farmers'  Bulletins  cost  only 
about  I-I/2  cents  a  copy.  If  they  did  no  more  than  enable  the  Bepartnent 
to  answer  correspondence  c^qDcditiously  and  efficiently,  they  vrould  bo 
worth  far  more  than  they  cost,  as  the  cost  of  preparing  and  riailing  a 
special  letter  in  resmonse  to  requests  for  information  a.vcra;,g:cs  about 
30  cents. 

(h)  Miscellaneous  Fublica.tions  . — Material  for  specialized  distribution  is 
contained  in  the  Miscellarioous  Publicabions .  A^iong  then  are  some 
conserva.tion  publications  carrying  practical  inforna.tion  to  the  public 
and  such  publications  a.s  "Planning  for  a  Permanent  Agriculture",  "The  Land 
in  Flood  Control",  "Motor  Fuels  from  Farm  Products",  etc.  The  material  is 
largely  nontcchnica.l  and  the  distribution  is  always  specialized, 

(i)  Posters.— Posters  a.rc  used  sparingly  by  the  Bepartment  and  then  only  in 
connection  with  spocial  cawqxadgns,  such  as  those  involving  the  elimination 
of  livestock  disca.ses,  forest  fire  protection,  and  various  conservation 
programs . 
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(j  and  k)  Yoarbook  a,nd  statistical  separates ♦ — The  Yearhook  and  the  statistical 
report  contain  a,  nw-ihor  of  sopa.ra.te,  specialized  articles  and  ta-hlcs  con- 
prising  rola.tcd  -parts  in  the  conxolcte  treatnent  of  a.  "broad  su"bjcct  such  as 
genetics  or  soils,  or  inconc  aaid  production.  Scpa.rates  a.re  printed  in  very 
snail  volunc  for  use  in  answering  corrcsTDondonco. 


P-/ 


SUPPLMEITil  IWDS 


Direct  Allotncnts 


Projects 


Otli/jated, 

1940 


Es  tine,  ted 


Ss  tine,  ted 


:  obligations,:  obligations, 

;  1941  :  1942 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 

Resources :  Por  inf ornational  work  in 
connection  vritli  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  prograns  . 

Ex-portation  and  Donestic  Constinption  of 

Agri cultural  Conuodities :  Por  informa¬ 
tional  v7ork  in  connection  with,  the 
Cjcportation  and  donestic  consur.iption 

of  agricultural  connodities  . 

Land  Utilization  and  Retironent  of  Sub- 

nargineA  Land:  Por  inf ornaAiona.1  work  in 
connection  vrith  the  land  utilisa,tion  and 
rotirenent  of  stibna.rgina,!  land  x)i'ogran. . 
Adninistration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937* 

Por  infornational  work  in  connection 
with  the  adninistration  of  the  Sugar 

Act  . 

Loans,  Grants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation; 

Por  infornational  v/ork  in  connection 
v;ith  rehabilitation  progran  of  the 

Parn  Security  Adninistration  . 

Por  standa.rd  and  depa.rtnental  forns  for 
use  in  connection  v.nth  energency 
relief  prograns  of  the  Depa,rtnent  .... 
Plood  Control,  Q-oneral  (Transfer  to 
Agriculture) ;  Por  infornakional  work 
in  connection  vrith  the  flood-control 
prograjn  of  the  Departnent  of 

Agriculture  . . 

Salcurios  and  Expenses,  Rural  Electrifi¬ 

cation:  Por  inf orna,tional  services 
arising  out  of  the  prograns  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Ac truni strut ion. . . 
Ackiini  strati  on  of  Pedera.1  Crop  Insurance 

Act ;  Por  infornational  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  vrith  the  a.dninistration  of  the 

Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Act  . 

Administrative  Expenses,  ConLiodity  Credit 


Corpora.tion;  Por  inf orna.tioBad  work  in 
connection  with  the  progreun  of  the 
Connodity  Credit  Corporation  . . 


$17,021 

14,75^ 

s,995 

7,500 

40 , 503 
3,000 


2,980 


4,997 


5,000 


$17,100 


13,500 


2,800 


7,500 


48 , 500 


(a) 


3,000 


5,000 


4,800 


6,000 


$17,100 


13 » 500 


2,800 


7,500 


48 , 500 


2,000 


5,000 


4,800 


6,000 
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SUPPLEliElTTAL  EUEDS  -  Continued 


Direct  Allotments  -  Continued 


Projects 

Ohlipo.ted, 

1540 

Estiiiatod  • 
ohliryations  , 

1941 

Estimated 
ohli, ^rations  , 

1942 

iJorkiny  Pund,  Apriculturc,  Inf orr’.ation 

("Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior");  For  inf ornational 
work  render od  to  the  Bureau  of 

Biolof;ico,l  Sr.rvcy  . 

$2,000 

$4,000 

Total,  Supplcncntal  funds 

(direct  allotr-'.cnts)  . 

106, 750 (ca) 

112,200 

$107,200 

(n)  $6,000  transferred  from  Coriiodity  Credit  Corporrtioii,  to  "Salaries  and 

Enponsos Off  ice  ‘^f  Infornation,  fiscal  year  19'd0,  under  Roorpaniza- 
tion  Plan  Re.  I. 


vV'';  '... 
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LIEPJmi 


SALAKOS  MD  XCPPPSPS 

Apxoropriation  Act ,  1941  .  $105,000 


Transferred  1941,  i^ursuaiit  to  Heorpanisa- 
tion  Plan  Ho.  IV,  to; 

PederoJ  Securitj^  Agency,  incident  to 
transfer  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adain- 

istration  .  -  2,000 

Dexoaa-tnant  of  Cormerce,  incident  to 

transfer  of  the  '.Teather  Bureau .  -  1,000 

Availahle,  1941  .  “io'oToW 

Budget  Bstinate,  1942  . .  102,000 


PPOJBCT  STATBirSHT 


Projects 

1940 

1941 

■  (Bstiuated) 

1942 

(Bst  inched) 

1,  General  adnini strati on  and 

B'asiness  service  . 

$  19,720 

;  C  19,555 

•C  19,555 

2,  Acquisition  of  puBlica.tions 

Bj^  purcimse,  gift,  and  e::change , 
and  preparation  of  jiaterial  for 
Binding  . 

45,084 

42,915 

42,915 

3,  Clansif3’’ing ,  cataloging,  and 
indexing  of  imBli cat  ions  . 

20,904 

20,720 

20,720 

4,  Circulation,  reference,  and 
BiBliographical  Y;ork . 

19,257 

i  13,810 

18,810 

Transferred  to: 

Pederal  Security  Agency  . 

Beuartiient  of  Coninerce  . 

Bn nVil terl  B.nl  nnop 

2,000 

1,000 

5 

■ 

— 

TotaJ  aiToropriation  . 

107,970 

:  102,000 

102,000 

uor::  uhbbp  this  appeoppiatioh 

Genera,!,  The  Li'bra,r2^  is  one  of  the  Basic  units  in  the  research  entension, 
service,  and  regulatorx^  ’-.'orh  of  the  Bexoa^rtment  and  the  State  a.gricultu.ral 
agencies,  w'ith  its  Branches  in  the  various  Bureaus,  it  contains  aV3proxi- 
raately  300,000  volu'ies,  proBaBl3^  the  most  extensive  agricultural  collec¬ 
tion  existing  in  any  countr.x^.  It  receives  currently'  approxiraatel^r  5,000 
periodicals.  Its  services  are  used  not  onl^'  Bj-  the  Be^orntnent  of  Agri¬ 
culture  But  also  B3’'  other  C-overnnent  agencies  in  Washington  and  Bj'- 
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investigators  tliroushont  the  corintrv.  Its  ain,  in  general,  is  to  serve 
as  the  nationeJ.  o.gricnlt-unal  library.  The  organization  of  the  main 
Library  consists  of  (l)  Susiness  Office,  (h)  Catohog  Division,  (3)  Period¬ 
ical  Division,  and  (4-)  Headers’  Division,  The  activities  of  these  various 
units  are  described  under  the  follo'ving  project  heads: 


P ro j e ct  1 ,  General  aliaini str at i on  and  business  service.  The  acb.iini st r at i ve 
office  handles  the  finances,  general  correspondence,  and  personnel  jiat- 
ters;  orders  the  boohs,  periodicals,  and  newspapers;  purchanes  library 
equiment;  ixnd  supervises  the  upheep  of  the  Library, 

Project  2.  Acquisition  of  publ  ications  by  puirchase,  gift,  and  exc'nange ,  and 
prepara/uion  of  material  for  binding; 


Objective:  To  acquire,  through  pun  chase ,  gift,  and  exchange,  the  agri- 

cultnnal,  scientific,  tecimical,  and  economic  boohs  and  periodicals 
needed  in  the  worh  of  the  Depantment, 


Plan  of  T/orh:  The  worh  of  anqiiisition  is  divided  between  the  Catalog 
Division  and  t]ie  Periodical  Division,  The  Chief  of  the  Catalog  Divi¬ 
sion  supervises  the  acquisition  of  books,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Period¬ 
ical  Division  ho,s  change  of  the  acquisition  of  periodicals  and  other 
serials.  In  the  canrying  o\it  of  this  worh  current  lists  of  new  publi¬ 
cations  appeaning  in  trade  catalogs,  publications  of  institutions,  and 
Journals  are  regularly  scanned  for  iteais  of  interest  in  the  v'or):  of 
the  Depantment,  and  correspondence  is  carried  on  v/ith  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  regand  to  exchanges. 


The  follov/ing  tabul.ation  shov/s  tjie  approximate  amounts  obligated 
in  1940  .and  the  estimated  obligations  for  1941  and  1942  for  vanious 
T/orh  projects: 


Personal  services  . 

Purchase  of  boohs  ' nd  other  publications 
(except  periodicals  and  ne’./spapers)  . ,  . . 

Pur  chase  of  p e r i 0  di cal s  . . 

Purchase  of  newspapers  . . 


1940 

$18,322 

16 ,079 
11,100 
1,143 


1941 

$17,800 

12 , 9  30 
11,000 
1,185 


1942 

$17,800 

12,915 

11,000 

1,200 


46,6-'14  42,915  42,915 


Project  3. 


Classifying 


cataloging,  and  indexing  of  publicat ions: 


Objective:  To  n<ahe  the  contents  of  the  Library  readilj^  a.vailable  by  class¬ 

ifying  the  publications  in  .accordance  with  the  printed  classification 
of  the  Library  cond  by  maintaining  a  complete  author  and  subject  catalog 
of  its  collections. 


Plan  and  Progress  of  ITorh:  The  catalog  of  the  Library,  maintained  by  the 
Cata,log  Division,  is  a  dictionary  card  catalog  v/ith  authors  and  subjects 
in  one  aAph;ibetica.l  arrangement.  It  comprises  more  th.an  a  million  cards 
and  lumishes  an  invaluable  hey  to  the  literature  of  a.griculture ,  the 
related  sciences,  and  economics,  enabling  the  Librarj?'  to  give  outstanding 
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■bibliographical  service  in  these  special  subjects.  In  addition,  the 
Catalog  Division  maintains  a  shelf  list  of  all  the  holdings  of  the 
Library.  This  is  arranged  in  the  order  that  the  boohs  are  arranged 
on  the  shelves,  which  is  in  accordance  v/ith  the  printed  classif ico.tion. 

The  follovdng  tabulation  shows  the  nmiber  of  cataloged  .acces¬ 
sions,  the  cards  .added  to  the  co.talog,  and  the  number  of  unc.ataloged 
items  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  j'^ear  for  the  period  1936-1940'. 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Items  cataloged  afad  classified 
Cards  added  to  the  Libr.ary 

.  14,807 

15,222 

18,647 

18,704 

18,128 

cat.alog  . 

'Un  cat  alleged  items  at  end  of 

.  21,701 

24,021 

23,944 

20,297 

25,828 

fiscal  yeixr  . . . 

5,763 

8,600 

6,759 

8,323 

7,865 

Project  4.  Circulation,  reference. 

and  biblio 

graphical  service: 

Objective:  To  facilitate  the  use 

of  the  Library  by 

lending 

the  bool 

:s  and 

periodic.als  needed,  by  locating  needed  information,  and  bj-  gathering 
references  on  subjects  lUid  problems  being  investigated  by  the  Dopartnent, 

Plan  end  Progress  of  TTork;  This  service  to  reorders  is  carried  on  by  the 
Circulation  Section  and  the  Reference  Section  of  the  Readers*  Division 
and  by  the  Circulohion  Section  of  the  Periodical  Division,  The  Circula¬ 
tion  Section  (Readers*  Division)  circulates  the  boohs  that  are  requested 
and  maintains  a  charging  system  which  enables  it  to  tell  what  boohs  a.re 
c’larged,  to  whom  they  are  charged,  the  dates  vfnen  they  were  clmrged,  and 
v/hen  they  should  be  returned.  In  other  word.s,  it  is  the  informa/tion 
center  in  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  boohs  contained  in  the  Librarj?’, 
The  Circulation  Section  (Periodical  Division)  circulates  the  ctirrent 
periodicals  and  is  the  information  center  in  regard  to  their  location. 

The  Reference  Section  (R0.aders’  Division)  assists  users  of  the  Library 
by  finding  needed  information,  by  g.athering  references  and  bibliograph¬ 
ical  informa.tion  needed  in  ansv/ering  the  various  inquiries  addressed  to 
tne  Department,  and  by  prepa.ring  lists  and  bibliographies  needed  in 
maJring  more  fully  av.ailable  the  resources  of  tlie  Libra»ry, 

The  following  tafoul.ation  shows  the  nuxiber  of  books  charged  at 
the  nahn  Library,  the  nur.iber  of  cxirrent  periodicals  entered  and  circu¬ 
lated,  and  the  number  of  film  and  print  copies  of  articles  furnished 
in  lieu  of  lending  the  ^^eriodicads ,  fiscal- year  period  1936-1940: 


Dooks  cha.rged  at  main 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Library  . 

number  of  current  periodic- 

60,070 

63,970 

67,689 

74,605 

72,170 

als  entered  and  circulated 
Piln  and  print  copies 

O’”?  o n o 
do  5  byd 

86,490 

92,262 

90 , 300 

91,018 

furnished . . 

2,206 

4,358 

4,349 

7,007 

7,622 

Total  number  of  items 

146,168 

154,828 

164,300 

171,912 

170,810 

r 
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SUPPLSISHTAL  PUi''DS 
Direct  Allotments 


Conservation  and  Use  of  A.'ri cnl triral 
Land  Heso'orces:  Por  reference 
’7ori:  and  circulation  of  oooAs  and 
periodica,lc  . 

Salaries  and  Dupenses ,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Admin i s t r at i on ;  Por 
reference  v;orl:  and  circulation  of 
Looks  and  periodicals  . 

Pottil,  supplcnental  funds  (direct 
allotments)  . 


Dstima.ted 

Estimated 

:  Ooligated 

:  oLlifjations , 

oLli^o-tions , 

1940 

1941 

1942 

$1,485 

31,500 

)  1,500 

;  1,493 

;  1 , 500 

1 , 500 

5,000  3,000 
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orjics  or  sxpriiii.BivTT  staoicits 


(a)  PATLSiTTS  TO  STATES,  I-IAI/AII ,  AIASIA, 

Al'3  FLEETO  El  CO  POE  AGSICuLTuEAL  E^'TPEE TIBET  STATIONS 


Apjjropriation  Act ,  1941  . .  $5,862,500 

Budget  3stima,te,  1942  .  5,862,500 


PEOJECT  STiBELSlTT 


Projects 

1940 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1942 

(Estimated) 

1.  Hatch  Act  (l.Iarch  2,  1837)  . 

$720,000 

$720,000 

$720,000 

2,  Adams  Act  (llarch  16,  1906)  . 

720,000 

720,000 

720,000 

3,  Purnell  Act  (February^  24,  1925)  .. 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

4,  Hawaii  Station  Act  (Hay  16,  1928) . 

60,000 

57,500 

67,500 

5.  Alaska.  Station  Act  (February  23, 
1929)  . . . 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

6,  Alaska  Station  Act  (June  20,  1936) 

8,750 

10,000 

10,000 

7,  Puerto  Eico  Station  Act  (ivlarch  4, 
1931)  . 

45,000 

50,000 

50,000 

8.  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  Title  I 

(June  29 ,  1935)  . 

2,400,000 

2,400,000 

2,400,000 

Total  aniDropriation  . . 

6,843,750 

6,862,500 

6,862,500 

T70Si:  IBDEE  THIS  APPHOPEIATIOH 

General .  Tlie  several  appropriations  under  "Payments  to  States,  etc,"  represent 
the  Federal  Government's  support  and  encovnagement  to  the  State,  Territorial, 
and  x'uerto  Eican  agricult'oral  e:q)eriment  stations  which  were  established  as 
deiDartments  of  the  land-grant  colleges  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887, 

The  object  and  duty  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  is 
to  conduct  researches  and  experiments  along  the  lines  authorized  by  the 
several  PederaA-grant  fund  acts  and  the  complementary  ants  of  the  States 
on  the  many  problems  constantly''  encountered  in  the  development  of  a  permanent 
and  sustaining  agriculture  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  the  farm  family, 

Tne  primary  function  and  obligation  of  the  State  a-gricultural  e:qperi— 
raent  stations  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  several  States 
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through  the  study  and  solution  of  State  and  local  prohlems.  This  function 
is  expressed  in  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  and  the  Adams  Act  of  1906,  which 
specify,  in  authorizing  appropriations  for  these  stations  for  agricultural 
research,  that  the  investigations  conducted  should  he  with  "due  regard  to 
the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories." 

In  addition  to  their  function  of  serving  State  and  local  needs, 
the  research  programs  of  the  State  stations  include  participation  in  re¬ 
gional  and  national  programs.  Since  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
the  rural  population  and  the  general  consuner  public  of  a  State  is  defi¬ 
nitely  affected  by  and  definitely  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  popiuLation 
of  other  States,  joint  attack  by  a  group  of  State  stations  is  the  most 
effective  and  often  the  only  practical  approach  to  problems  of  common 
interest . 

The  research  programs  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  supplementary  and  inter¬ 
dependent.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  having  primary  responsibility  to 
improve  agriculture  and  the  rural  home  for  the  whole  country,  approaches 
agricultural  problems  from  the  regional  and  national  viewpoint  but  without 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  farm  and  farm  family  is  the 
fundamental  unit  of  American  agriculture.  A.  large  part  of  the  research 
work  of  the  State  stations  and  the  Department  is  conducted  on  an  actively 
cooperative  basis  to  use  all  available  resources  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  for  example,  look  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  leadership  in  the  solution  of  regional  and 
national  problems,  for  synthesizing  the  results  of  related  research,  and 
for  assistance  in  attacking  nev/  problems  of  potential  regional  or  national 
significance.  The  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  for  bringing  to  bear  upon  problems  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  adapting  the  general  conclusions 
or  developments  of  the  Department  and  broadly  cooperative  research  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  individual  States. 

The  Dederal-grant  funds  for  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
are  authorized  by  the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Adams  Act  of  March  16, 
1906,  the  Purnell  Act  of  Pebruany  24,  1925,  and  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Act  of  June  29,  1935.  As  the  same  stations  receive  benefits  from  each  of 
these  acts  and  the  funds  are  used  for  the  same  general  purpose,  the  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  covering  those  funds  are  treated  as  a  unit  to  avoid  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  various  statements  which  apply  to  each  of  the  funds. 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  ho-d  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch, 
Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  extended  to  them  through  special  authorizing  acts 
of  Congress,  Since  there  are  separate  acts  applying  to  each  of  these  pos¬ 
sessions  and  each  of  those  areas  has  its  own  poculiar  agricultural  problem, 
individual  justifications  are  included  for  the  estimates  in  these  cases. 
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Projects  1,  2,  3,  and  8.  Payments  to  States  for  Agricultura,!  Experiment 

Stations  imder  the  Hatch  Act  (March  2,  1887),  the  Adams  Act  (March  16,  1906) , 

the  Purnell  Act  (Pe'bruary  24,  1925),  and  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 

(June  29,  195511  . 

Objective :  To  provide  for  research  "by  the  State  agriculttiral  experiment 
stations  (and  hy  the  Hawaii,  Alasica,  and  Puerto  Pico  stations  under  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Act)  for  the  p^urpose  of  solving  the  problems  encountered 
in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  rural  life. 

Authorization;  The  authorizations  for  the  Pederal-grant  fluids  provided 
the  Hatch  Act,  Adams  Act,  Purnell  Act,  and  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  are  briefly  as  follows; 

THE  HATCH  ACT  (March  2,  1887).  This  Act  authorizes  $15,000  per 
annum  to  each  State  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  "To  aid  in 
acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful 
and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to 
promote  scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the  principles 
and  applications  of  agricultural  science." 

THE  ADAivIS  ACT  (March  16,  1906).  This  Act  authorizes  $15,000  per 
annum  to  each  State  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  be  "applied  only  to  paying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  original  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States." 

THE  PURHELL  ACT  (Eebruary  24,  1925).  This  Act  authorizes  $60,000 
per  annum  to  each  State  for  the  more  complete  endowment  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  to  be  "applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary  esq)enses 
of  conducting  investigations  or  making  experiments  bearing  directly  on 
the  production,  manufacture,  preparation,  use,  distribution,  and  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  and  including  such  scientific  researches  as  have 
for  their  purpose  the  establislmnent  and  maintenance  of  a  peimanent  and 
efficient  agricultural  industry  and  such  economic  and  sociological  in¬ 
vestigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life  and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the 
results  of  said  researches." 

Under  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  each  Sta.te  receives  an 
equal  amount,  $90,000  annually.  The  States  are  not  required  to  provide 
offset  or  matching  fijnds  under  these  Acts.  The  States  are  expected, 
however,  to  provide  the  larger  part  of  the  facilities  for  research  in  the 
way  of  buildings  and  land. 

THE  BANZHEAD-JOHES  ACT,  TITLE  I  (June  29,  1935).  Eor  payments  to 
the  Sta.tes,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Hico  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  this  Act  authorizes  the  following  appropria^tions  to  be  apportioned 
on  the  basic  of  rural  population;  Eiscal  year  1936,  $600,000;  fiscal  year 
1937,  $1,200,000;  fiscal  year  1938,  $1,800,000;  fiscal  year  1939,  $2,400,000; 
fiscal  year  1940  and  thereafter,  $3,000,000.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1939,  the  full  amounts  have  not  been  appropriated,  as  sho’.7n  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation  of  action  taken  in  regard  to  this  item; 
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Title  I,  i:»ajLli}i3ad-Jones  Act  of  1959 


Fiscal  Authorized  hy  Budget  Appropriation 

year  Title  I  of  the  Sstimate 


Bankhead-J  ones 
Act 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


$2,400,000  $1,800,000  $2,100,000 

3,000,000  2,400,000  2,400,000 

3,000,000  2,400,000  2,400,000 

3,000,000  2,400,000  - 


The  appropriation  for  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Kico  under  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead— Jones  Act  is  for  agricultural  research 
similar  to  that  specified  in  section  1  of  the  Act  as  follo’.7s: 


"research  into  laws  and  principles  underlying  "basic  pro"blems 
of  agriculture  in  its  "broadest  aspects;  research  rela.ting  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  methods  of  production  of,  distri"bution  of,  and 
nev/  and  entended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities 
and  "by-products  and  manufactures  thereof;  and  research  relating 
to  the  conservation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and  water 
resources  for  agricultural  purposes." 


The  payments  to  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  author¬ 
ized  "by  Title  I  of  the  Banldae ad- Jones  Act  differ  from  those  provided  "by 
previous  acts  in  t;vo  important  respects; 

1.  The  allotment  to  each  State,  Territory,  and  Puerto  Pico  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  t"ne  State,  Territory,  or  Puerto  Piico  making  availa'ble 
out  of  its  own  funds  during  the  fiscal  year  at  least  an  equal 
amount  for  agricultural  research  and  for  the  estahlishment  and 
maintenance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
research.  Beginning  with  the  first  allotments  to  the  State  sta¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  in  1936  and  through  1940  t'he  States  as  a 
whole  have  increased  the^  ampunt  of  funds  for  the  stations  from 
State  sources  "by  an  amount' in "  excess  of  750,000.  In  1936,  the 
grants  for  the  State'  stations  under  the  Bankhead-J ones  Act  totaled 
$600,000  and  the  increase  in  funds  of  the  stations  from  State 
sources  was  $745,852.87.  In  1937,  there  was  an  increase  of  $600,000 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  an  increase  of  $713,074,01  in  the 
income  of  the  State  stations  from  State  so^orces.  In  1938,  there 
was  a  further  increase  of  $600,000  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 
and  an  increase  of  $1,541,315.71  in  the  income  of  t'ne  State  sta¬ 
tions  from  State  sources.  In  1939,  there  was  an  increase  under 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  $300,000  and  an  increase  of  $465,940.18 
in  the  income  from  State  sources.  The  increase  under  the  Bani-head- 
Jones  Act  in  1940  was  $300,000  and  the  increa,se  in  State  station 
income  from  State  sources  was  $286,490. 
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2.  The  allotments  under  the  Banldiead- Jone s  Act  are  apportioned 
on  the  "basis  of  rural  population,  the  funds  authorized  hy  pre¬ 
vious  acts  "being  on  the  "basis  of  an  eq^ual  amount  for  each 
State . 

The  allotments  under  Title  I  of  the  Banlche ad- Jones  Act  to  each 
State,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  as  appropriated  in  the  fiscal 
years  1940  and  1941  and  as  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1942,  are  as 
follows: 


.*  *  tti 
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Allotments  to  Stations  under  the  Banldie ad- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935, 
Title  I,  as  Appropriated  1940  and  1941,  and  Budget  Sstimate  1942 


_ Station  _ _ 

Alabama .  ^82,695.12 

Alaska  .  2,236.48 

Arizona  .  12,422.56 

Arkansas  .  63,983.20 

California  .  655941,96 

Colorado  .  22,430,96 

Conn,  (llew  Haven)  .  10,329.04 

Conn.  (Storrs)  .  10,329.04 

Dela\7are  .  5,010.20 

Florida  .  30,801.64 

Georgia  .  87,522.92 

Hawaii  .  9,186.40 

Idaho  .  13,718.56 

Illinois  .  86,736.52 

Indiana .  62,722,60 

Iowa  .  64,854.54 

I^sas  .  50,050.96 

Hentucl<y  .  78,938.04 

Louisiana  .  55,133.44 

Maine  .  20,692.16 

Maryland  .  28 , 550 . 48 

Massachusetts  .  18,182.20 

Michigan  .  66,967.84 

Mirmesota .  55,797.64 

Mississippi  .  72,651.40 

Missouri  .  76,967.80 

Montana  .  15,503.15 

Hehraska  .  38,776.60 

Nevada  .  2,460.64 

New  Hampshire  .  8,357.20 

New  Jersey  .  30,525.84 

New  Mexico  .  13,761.00 

Ne’w  York  (Geneva)  .  8,983.16 

New  York  (Ithaca)  .  80,848,48 

North  Carolina  .  102,628.00 

North  Dalcota .  24,675.76 

Ohio  .  93,014.76 

Oklahoma  .  68 , 450 . 84 

Oregon  .  20,175.80 

Pennsylvania  .  134,689.52 

Puerto  Pico  .  48,552.16 

Ehode  Island .  2,263,84 

South  Carolina  .  59,464.96 

South  Lakota  .  24,432.44 

Tennessee  .  74,783.88 

Texas  .  149,334.76 

Utah  .  10,503.58 

Vermont  .  10,471.60 

Virginia  .  71,144.56 

Washington  .  29,515.72 

West  Virginia  .  53,813.44 

Wisconsin  . .  60,224.88 

Wyoming .  5,759,52 

Total  .  2,400,000.00 
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Income  of  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations:  As  explained  under  the 
heading  "authorization",  the  only  Federal-grant  fund  act  rrhich  requires 
offsetting  on  the  part  of  the  States  is  the  Banldread-Jones  Act.  Although 
none  of  the  other  Federal-grant  fund  acts  include  such  a  requirement, 
the  States  as  an  average  have  "been  contrihuting  more  than  $2  to  the  ,  sup¬ 
port  of  their  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  each  $1  of  all  Federal- 
grant  funds  received  for  agricultural  research,  A  chart  has  heen  pre¬ 
pared  which  shows  graphically  for  the  last  46  years  the  relationship  of 
the  amounts  of  the  Federal-grant  fund  appropriations  to  the  income  of 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  from  State  sources.  Copies 
of  this  chart  are  available  for  members  of  the  committee. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  the  income  of  the  State,  Territorial, 
and  Puerto  Pican  agricultural  experiment  stations  from  State  sources  was 
$14,367,998.61,  as  compared  to  $6,848,750  Federal-grant  funds  appropriated. 

The  amount  of  the  Fqderal-grant  fund  allotments  and  income  from 
State  sources  of  each  of  the  State,  Territorial,  and  Puerto  Hican  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  is  shown  in  the 
follov/ing  tabulation: 
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Income  of  the  experiment  stations  for  the  fisca,!  year  ended  June  30,  1940 


Station  : 

Federal 

Non- Federal 

Total 

Alabama  .  . 

$172,695.12 

$426,837.26 

^599,532.38 

Alaska  .  ■ 

25,936.48 

13,743.30 

44,729.78 

Arizona  .  > 

102,422.56 

124,212.51 

226,635.07 

Arkansas  .  ■ 

153,983.20 

125,499.54 

279,482.74 

California  .  ‘ 

155,941.96 

1,458,782.71 

1,614,731.67 

Colorado  . . .  : 

112,430.96 

163,487.86 

280,918.82 

Connecticut  (Sta,te)  ..  ; 

55,329.04 

264,392.66 

319,721.70 

Connecticut  (Storrs)  .  ; 

55,329.04 

60=807.50 

116,136.54 

Delaware  .  ■ 

95,010.20 

46,572.73 

141,582.93 

Florida  .  ‘ 

120,801.64 

603,496.34 

729,297.98 

Georgia .  > 

177,522.92 

138,918.23 

316,441.15 

Hawai i  .  : 

69,186.40 

105,122.55 

174,308.95 

Idaho  .  : 

103,718.56 

65,229.60 

169s948.16 

Illinois  .  ; 

176,736.52 

515,222.30 

692,658.82 

Indiana  .  : 

152,722.60 

963,-915.58 

1,116,638.28 

Iowa .  ; 

154,854,54 

365,423.88 

521,278.52 

Kansas  .  • 

140,050.96 

207,202.68 

34"\253.64 

Kentucky  .  • 

168,938.04 

345 , 203 . 43 

515,141.47 

Louisiana  .  i 

145,133.44 

117,443,93 

262,577.37 

Maine  .  . 

110,692.16 

25,905.38 

207,597.54 

Maryland .  : 

118,550.48 

152,359.90 

270,920.38 

Massachusetts  .  • 

106,182.20 

213,074.82 

321,257.02 

Michigan  .  ; 

156,967.84 

247,805.62 

404,773.46 

Minnesota . .  ; 

146,797,64 

466,007.42 

612,805.06 

Mississippi  .  ' 

162,651.40 

214,739.52 

377,390.92 

Missouri  . . . .  ^ 

165,967.80 

187,935.98 

354,903.78 

Montana  .  : 

105,503.16 

135,508.95 

241,012.11 

Kehraska  .  ‘ 

128,776.60 

199 ,261.70 

328,038.30 

Nevada  .  ; 

92,460.64 

16,482.71 

108,943.35 

New  Hampshire  .  ; 

98,357.20 

69,410.10 

167,767.30 

New  Jersey  (College)  .  ; 

120,525.84 

120,525.84 

New  Jersey  (State)  ...  ; 

499,554.42 

499,554.42 

New  Mexico  .  ■ 

103,761.00 

68,516.97 

172,277.97 

New  York  (Cornell)  ...  J 

151,848.48 

826,452.74 

908,301.22 

New  York  (State)  .  ' 

17,983.16 

382,523.54 

400,506.70 

North  CaT^olina .  : 

192,628.00 

113,710.24 

306,338.24 

North  Dakota .  : 

114,675.76 

105,675.61 

220,351.37 

Ohio  .  i 

183,014.76 

917,416.30 

1,100,431.06 

Olclahoma .  ■ 

158,450.84 

324,052.60 

482,503.44 

Oregon  . 

110,175.80 

327,356.52 

437,532.32 

Pennsylvania  .  • 

224 , 589 . 52 

196 , 567 . 53 

421,357.15 

Puerto  Hico .  : 

93,552.16 

171,274.14 

264,826.30 

Rhode  Island .  : 

32,263.84 

7,137.16 

99,401.00 

South  Carolina .  ‘ 

142,464.96 

210,357.51 

365,832.57 

South  Dakota .  • 

114,432.44 

69,739.46 

184,171.90 

Tennessee  . 

164,783.88 

99,697.21 

264,481.09 

Texas  . 

239,364.76 

775,503.88 

1,014,968.64 

Utah .  ' 

100,503.68 

76,511.64 

177,015.32 

Vermont  . .  ■ 

100,471.60 

16,408.28 

116,880.58 

Virginia .  ; 

161,144.55 

110,985.53 

272,130.19 

Washington .  : 

119,515.72 

222,741.35 

342,257.07 

West  Virgin-ia .  : 

143,813.44 

102,249.22 

246,062.66 

Wisconsin .  ; 

150,224.88 

518,157.00 

668,381.88 

Wyoming  .  ‘ 

96,759.52 

89,474.97 

186.234.49 

Total  . 

6,848,750.00 

14,367,998.61 

21,216,748.61 
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The  Prolilem  and  Its  Significance;  The  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
hCvVe  a  dual  responsibility  in  that  (l)  their  research  must  he  directed  at 
the  agricultural  problems  of  their  own  individual  States;  and  in  that  (2) 
participation  in  regionoJ  and  national  agricultural  research  programs  is 
necessary  if  these  programs  are  to  be  most  effective. 

Because  of  differences  in  climate,  soil,  and  other  local  problems, 
each  State  has  distinct  problems  of  production  and  groxving  of  crops  and 
livestock.  There  are  State  and  local  problems  of  substitute  crops,  crop 
variety,  fertilizer  use,  insect  and  disease  control,  storage  of  agricul- 
t-ural  products,  livestock  production,  etc.  The  policy  of  the  Department 
has  been  that  the  initiative  in  work  on  the  local  problems  of  the  State 
should  be  assumed  primarily  by  the  State,  the  federal  G-ovornment  giving 
its  support  through  the  grant  funds  for  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  The  farmers  in  the  individual  States  naturally  look  to  their 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  solution  of  State  and  local 
problems  and  in  recent  years  have  requested  increased  service  along  many 
lines.  In  the  case  of  one  State  agricultural  experiment  station  the  calls 
for  help  on  insect  pests  in  the  last  7  years  have  increased  36  percent, 
on  animal  diseases  100  percent,  and  on  soils  problems  300  percent.  This 
is  representative  of  the  conditions  at  the  various  agricultural  experiment 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

Illustrations  of  tj'pes  of  requests  made  upon  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  for  additional  research  work  to  solve  specific  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  were  furnished  by  the  State  station  directors  in 
September  1940  for  the  use  of  the  Office  of  Sxperiment  Stations  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  designated  responsibilities  of  coordinating  research  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  under  the  federal- grant  funds 
and  of  coordinating  this  research  with  similar  research  of  the  Department. 
Copies  of  a  compilation  of  the  data  fiurnished  by  the  State  station  di¬ 
rectors  are  available,  if  desired,  for  the  record  or  for  members  of  the 
committee. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibility  to  the  people  of  its  oim  State, 
each  State  has  its  obligations  on  the  regional  and  national  plane.  Bach 
State  represents  a  part  of  the  national  picture  as  regards  the  programs 
of  agricultural  adjustment,  soil  conservation  and  erosion  control,  re¬ 
settlement,  flood  control,  rural  electrification,  control  of  pests  and 
diseases,  and  any  other  programs  extending  bej’-ond  State  lines.  It  would 
seem  logical  that  the  State  agency,  because  of  its  accumulated  facts  and 
experience  and  local  knowledge  over  a  period  of  50  years,  could  not  and 
should  not  avoid  active  loarticipation  in  developing,  assembling,  and 
interpreting  facts  needed  in  working  out  sound  adjustments  for  the 
individual  State  and  its  varying  conditions  under  these  major  national 
programs.  The  States  participate  in  such  activities  as  the  soil  survey 
and  classification  which  is  basic  to  most,  if  not  all,  programs;  in 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  agencies  to  bring  together,  appraise,  and 
consolidate  all  available  facts  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
adjustment  programs;  in  carrying  on  new  observations,  experiments,  and 
research  to  find,  if  possible,  substitute  agricultural  enterprises  where 
existing  enterprises  should  be  changed  if  soils  are  going  to  be  preserved; 
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in  adjusting  livestock  and  farm  management  practices  where  additional 
past^jires  and  hay  crops  or  other  modifications  are  clearly  needed  for 
soil  conservation  and  land-use  adjustment;  and  in  cooperating  through 
consultations  and  supplying  factual  data  in  connection  with  the  national 
flood  control,  water  resources,  crop-insurance,  and  other  programs.  In 
addition  to  direct  participation  with  Federal  agencies,  the  State  sta¬ 
tions,  to  an  increasing  extent,  are  acting  as  groups  hy  regions  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  coopera'f'ive ,  coordinated  attack  on  problems  of  regiona.1  and 
national  interest. 

The  need  from  a  National  and  State  standpoint  for  participation 
on  the  part  of  each  ^tate  along  these  lines  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  vre  must  deal  with  approximately 
775  type-of-farming  areas.  Uven  considering  this  many  type- of- farming 
areas,  State  station  representatives  must  adjust  and  adapt  findings  for 
recommendations  to  fit  many  additional  combinations  of  soils,  markets, 
transportation,  land  ownership,  ability,  and  finances  of  the  individual 
farmers. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Uork;  The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authori¬ 
zations  in  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  and  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  are  warranted  direct  to  the  States  upon 
certification  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  States  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  terms  of  the  Acts  granting  the  funds.  The  work  and  ex¬ 
penditures  under  the  Federal-grant  funds  are  reviewed  by  a  representative 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  at  each  of  the  State  stations  an¬ 
nually  as  a  basis  for  certification  of  the  eligibility  of  the  stations 
to  receive  the  Federal-grant  funds  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Expenditures  by  the  State  stations  of  the  Ponds  received  under 
the  Adams,  Purnell,  and  Banlche ad- Jones  Acts  may  be  made  only  in  support 
of  research  projects  which  have  been  apioroved  in  advance  by  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations.  A  research  project  in  the  sense  used  is  rather 
specific  in  objective  and  constitutes  a  research  attack  for  the  benefit 
of  agricnJ-ture ,  largely  on  problems  of  practical  importance  submitted  by 
farmers  for  solution. 

Benefit  to  agriculture  does  not  imply  necessarily  a  complete 
solution  and  elimination  of  the  problem.  Biological  factors,  as  well  as 
econo.mic  factors,  including  social  factors  and  agricultural  geography, 
are  constantly  changing,  '/here  there  is  such  constant  change  and  so 
many  problems  needing  attention,  maximum  benefit  to  agriculture  calls 
for  research  bj'  specific  narrow-line  projects  and  completion  or  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  project  when  the  specific  objective  is  a,ccomplished  or  \7hen 
it  is  clear  the-t  the  research  has  reached  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

Termination  of  work  on  a  project  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  On  most  problems  of  a  biological  character  certain  specific 
objectives  may  be  completed  or  terminated.  Since,  however,  the  biological 
factors  are  extremely  complex  and  interrelated,  when  the  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives  have  been  reached  on  the  phase  of  the  problem  studied,  other 
urgent  phases  may  require  solution  for  practical  purposes  of  farmers. 
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Certain  important  objectives  in  the  field  of  economics  can  he  completed 
within  a  fe’jv  years.  In  this  field,  too,  the  factors  are  continually 
changing  and  new  problems  or  phases  of  problems  must  be  studied.  Other 
problems  fundamental  to  agriculture  in  each  field  of  science  are  of 
long-time  character  and  complex  in  natirre.  Their  completion  or  termina¬ 
tion  is  indeterminate.  The  average  duration  of  the  federal-grant  project 
is  about  10  years. 

With  this  understanding  as  to  plan  of  research  attack  by  projects, 
information  as  to  completion,  termination,  and  continuance  of  existing 
projects  is  pertinent.  A  review  during  the  past  summer  of  the  research 
programs  at  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  under  federal- 
grant  funds  indicated  that  for  the  6-year  period  covered  by  the  fiscal 
years  1935-1940,  inclusive,  the  projects  active  during  the  year,  the 
projects  completed  during  the  year,  and  the  percent  of  projects  completed 
were  as  follows: 


Projects  active 

Projects  completed 

Percent 

fiscal  year 

d'juing  year 

during  year 

completed 

1935 

2194 

266 

12 

1936 

2542 

336 

13 

1937 

2644 

252 

9 

1938 

2860 

286 

10 

1939 

3021 

307 

10 

1940 

3185 

320 

10 

As  an  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  federal-grant  funds  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  a  summary  report  was  prepared  on 
the  projects,  which  received  support  from  these  funds,  ?/hich  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  1940.  Copies  of  this  report  are  available,  if  desired,  for  the 
record  or  for  review  by  members  of  the  committee, 

A  reviei/7  during  the  fiscal  year  of  progress  on  the  90  percent  of 
the  projects  which  are  still  active  indicates  progress  in  the  form  of 
useful  contributions  for  practical  application  to  agricult^rre  or  eojaally 
important  contributions  toward  an  ultimate  solution  of  troublesome 
problems  through  increased  basic  information  over  the  broad  field  of 
agriculture,  including  the  rural  home,  for  example,  noteworthy  progress 
is  being  obtained  in  the  control  of  citrus  thrips,  an  important  pest  of 
lemons  in  recent  years,  through  the  development  of  a  spray  of  tartar 
emetic  and  sugar  by  the  California  Experiment  Station.  This  spray  is 
proving  more  effective  and  less  expensive  than  methods  previously  em¬ 
ployed  and  is  giving  excenlent  results  on  thousands  of  acres  of  Califor¬ 
nia  citrus.  Another  example  of  a,  finding  of  importance  to  agriculture 
and  possibly  to  medicine  during  the  year  was  the  isolshion  and  identifi¬ 
cation  by  the  Wisconsin  station  of  the  chemical  compound  (a  coumarin 
derivative)  that  causes  the  "sweet  clover  disease"  of  cattle.  Partially 
spoiled  sweet  clover  contains  large  amounts  of  the  compoimd.  Cattle 
feeding  on  such  material  often  bleed  to  death  from  slight  wounds  or 
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internal  iiemorrhages .  The  discovery  of  this  novel  and  potent  chemical 
may  not  only  lead  to  the  control  of  "sweet  clover  disease"  hut  may  prove 
of  value  in  treating  human  diseases  caused  hy  hlood  clots.  Experiments 
conducted  hy  the  Oklahoma  station  have  established  that  cottonseed  meal 
may  he  fed  in  almost  any  desired  quantity  in  the  dairy  ration  without 
injury  so  long  as  sufficient  vitamin  A  is  supplied.  This  finding  is  of 
economic  importance  to  the  entire  cotton-producing  area  in  which  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  the  cheapest  and  most  readily  available  source  of  protein 
for  livestock  feeding.  Hesearcli  of  the  Ilaryland  station,  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  new  strawberry  variety  which  is  resistant  to  the  root  disease  Imown 
as  red  stele,  which  in  recent  years  has  fnreatened  the  Ilaryland  straw¬ 
berry  crop,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  close  to  $1,500,000. 

A  more  detailed  report  of  15  pages  relative  to  progress  of  active 
researches  under  Federal-grant  funds  during  the  past  year  is  available, 
if  desired,  for  the  record  or  for  review  by  the  committee. 

Project  4.  Hawaii  Station  Act  (I’lay  16,  1928): 

Objective:  To  provide  for  investigations  by  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  looking  to  the  esta-blishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  and  efficient  agriculture  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  rural 
home  and  rural  life  in  Hav/aii,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Ifey  16,  1928, 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Hawaii  does  not  luroduce  sufficient  food 
for  its  population.  From  60  to  65  percent  of  the  required  food  supplies 
are  imported,  including  such  essentials  as  meats,  dairy  products,  flour, 
and  vegetables.  This  situation  exists  because  Hawaii,  being  natirrally 
adapted  to  the  production  of  pineapple  and  sugarcane,  has  groiim  these 
crops  extensively  for  e:rport .  There  has  developed  in  recent  years  a 
strong  interest  in  agricultural  diversification  in  Hawaii  which  has  been 
given  an  impetus  by  increased  population  pressure,  an  increased  supply 
of  agricultural  labor,  and  the  low  prices  for  sugar.  Interest  has  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  same  time  in  placing  an  increasing  number  of  small  farm.ers 
on  a  sound  economica.1  basis,  'fhile  the  agricultural  economy  in  Hav/aii 
is  now  principally  restricted  to  two  crops  with  production  in  large  hold¬ 
ings,  there  are  approximately  5,650  small  farms  of  less  than  100  acres 
each,  with  a  total  acreage  of  53,300  acres,  according  to  the  1930  Census 
of  Agriculture.  Progress  in  diversification  and  in  the  development  of 
the  small  farms  has  been  handica,pped  by  lack  of  loiowledge  of  the  adapta¬ 
tion  and  economical  production  of  food  and  feed  crops  under  Hawaiian 
conditions. 

Agricultural  research  conducted  in  the  continental  United  States 
by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  little  direct  practical  and  economic  application  to 
Hawaii  because  of  the  wide  difference  in  such  factors  as  soils,  climate, 
and  length  of  day  in  the  islands  as  compared  with  mainland  conditions. 

The  present  agricultural  economy  of  Hawaii,  being  so  largely  re¬ 
stricted  to  two  crops  (pineapples  and  sugarcane) ,  is  subject  to  the 
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serious  disadvantage  tliat  the  failure  or  loss  of  markets  for  even  one 
of  these  crops  mould  he  disastrous.  TTith  diversified  agriculture  the 
failure  of  one  crop  or  the  loss  of  markets  for  it  mould  not  so  completely 
dislocate  the  agricultural  economy. 

The  distance  of  Hawaii  from  the  mainland  and  the  jp^ssent  depend¬ 
ence  of  this  Territory  upon  imports  for  its  foodstuffs  would  he  of  major 
concern  in  case  of  an  emergency  in  \7hich  the  islands  became  isolated. 

The  following  are  examples  of  specific  types  of  research,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  present  program  of  the  station,  needed  to  meet  prohleras 
of  diversified  agriculture  in  Hawaii:  (l)  the  relation  of  local  foods 
and  diet  to  human  health;  (2)  breeding  of  plants  more  suitable  for 
Hawaiian  conditions,  including  disease  and  insect  pest  resistance;  (3) 
poultry  breeding  to  develop  types  suitable  for  local  conditions;  (4) 
the  development  of  practical  measures  to  control  insect  pests  and 
diseases  which  limit  the  practicability  of  developing  small  farms;  and 
(5)  the  use  of  locally-grov/n  agricultural  products  and  byproducts,  as 
feed  for  poultry,  swine,  and  cattle,  in  substitution  for  imported  con¬ 
centrates  . 

Flan  and  Progress  of  fork;  The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author¬ 
ization  in  the  Act  of  I.Iay  15,  1928,  are  warranted  direct  to  the  Hawaii 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  support  of  research  projects  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations. 

Progress  has  been  made  by  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  solving  problems  of  Hawaiian  agriculture.  Some  of  the  wild 
grasses  have  been  found  to  be  satisfactory  for  livestock  feeding, 
Balanced,  economical  rations  have  been  worked  out  for  swine  to  include 
40  to  50  percent  cane  molasses  or  pineapple  syrup,  knowledge  has  been 
gained  as  to  the  mineral  and  vitamin  content  and  the  value  for  human 
nutrition  of  some  Hawaiian  products,  including  macadamia  nuts  (virhich  are 
an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  B,  and  high  in  fat  content),  potatoes 
(which  are  as  good  a  source  of  calcium,  iron,  and  thiamin,  and  twice 
as  good  a  source  of  vitamin  G  as  new  lootatoes  shipped  from  the  mainland) , 
opihi  (a  native  shellfish  similar  to  the  clam,  xvhich  is  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamin  A) ,  and  16  Filipino  vegetables  (which  proved  high  in 
content  of  vitamins  A,  E,  and  C) .  A  satisfactory  method  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  for  storing  locallj^-grown  seed  potatoes  so  that  they  will  be 
available  for  fall  planting  in  Hawaii  to  produce  a  \’7intsr  crop.  Seed 
potatoes  shipped  in  are  not  in  condition  in  the  fall  to  germinate  v/ell 
without  special  treatment.  Methods  have  been  developed  for  increasing 
the  germination  of  four  grass  species  (Perniisetum  ciliare ,  Paspalum 
prolutum,  Penni set-urn  setosum,  and  Paspalum  notatum) ,  approximately  20 
percent,  39  percent,  40  percent,  and  73  percent,  respectively. 

Tests  of  vaccination  of  chicks  in  the  web  of  the  wing  hold 
promise  of  providing  early  immunity  from  fowl  pox,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  screening  the  chicks  from  carrier  mosquitoes  for  7  or  8 
\7eeks,  as  vaccination  in  the  wing  can  be  made  at  hatching  time  and  the 
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present  method  of  vaccination  in  the  leg  cannot  he  administered  until 
the  chicks  are  7  or  8  vieeks  old.  Through  experimentation,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  for  each  1,01  eggs  of  liver  fluke  per  gram  of  feces,  there 
is  one  adult  fluke  in  the  infected  animal,  thereby  making  it  possible  to 
determine  the  extent  of  fluke  infection  and  the  adequacy  of  a  drug  treat¬ 
ment  when  the  egg  count  is  knoTOi  before  and  after  treatment.  A  drug 
(a  mixture  of  hexachloroethane  and  Icamala  extract)  has  been  developed 
by  the  Hawaii  station  which  is  highly  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
cattle  for  liver  flulies.  Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  development  of  truck  crops,  fruits,  and  nuts  ada.pted  to 
Hawaiian  conditions,  including  sweet  corn,  cauliflower,  potatoes,  string 
beans,  papaya,  and  lit  chi  and  macadamia  nuts. 


Authorization;  The  appropriations  for  the  Hawaii  Agricult\iral  Experiment 
Station  are  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Hay  16,  1928,  which  extends  to  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts, 
under  which  each  of  the  States  receives  890,000  annually  for  agricultural 
research.  The  Act  of  1928  authorizes  appropriations  beginning  with 
$15,000  in  1930  and  a  series  of  successively  increa,sing  appropriations 
until  1940  and  subsequent  years  when  the  amount  authorized  is  $90,000. 
Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  full  amounts  authorized  have  not 
been  appropriated.  The  following  tabulation  indicates  the  action  taken 
in  regard  to  this  item; 


Hawaii 


Fiscal 

year 

Authorized  by 
Act  of  I.Iay  15, 
1928 

Budget 

Estimate 

Appropriation 

1938 

$60,000 

$60,000 

$50,000 

1939 

70,000 

60,000 

55,000 

1940 

80,000 

50,000 

60,000 

1941 

90,000 

70,000 

67,500 

1942 

90,000 

67,500 

— 

6.  Alaska  Station  Acts 

(February 

23,  1929  and  June'  20,  1936); 

Objective;  To  provide  for  investigations  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  improve  Alaska  agriculture,  as  authorized  by  the  acts  of 
February  23,  1929,  and  June  20,  1936. 

The  Problems  The  problem  facing  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
is  that  of  developing  a  self-sufficient  agriculture,  based  largely  on  the 
family  size  farm,  which  will  not  only  meet  the  requirements  of  the  71,000 
inhabitants  but  also  of  the  defense  forces  stationed  there.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  Alaska  farms  produce  less  than  10  percent  of  the  food  consumed 
by  the  population,  yet  only  about  15,000  acres  of  the  40,000,000  acres  of 
potentially  tillable  land  are  being  farmed.  Research  conducted  in  the 
States  by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  Federal  .De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  not  directly  applicable  to  Alaska  conditions, 
for  such  vital  agricultural  factors  as  nature  of  soils,  climate,  and 
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length  of  day  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  a  self-sufficing  agriculture  involves  the  efficient 
local  production  of  livestock,  dair^r  and  poultry'-  products,  field,  vege¬ 
table,  and  fruit  crops,  and  forage  for  feed.  Such  developments  must  he 
based  on  agricultural  research. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  work  being  done  in  plant  breeding 
to  develop  improved  varieties  and  strains  of  crop  plants  better  ada.pted 
to  Alaska  conditions.  Already,  worthwhile  results  have  been  achieved  in 
the  testing  and  selection  of  varieties  and  strains  of  fruits  and  forage 
and  grain  crops,  but  many  other  problems  remain  to  be  solved  by  scienti¬ 
fic  plant  breeding.  To  cite  some  examples,  winter  hardiness,  a  character 
so  important  in  Alaska,  and  quality  are  not  always  found  in  the  same 
varieties  or  strains;  these  essential  characters  to  be  combined  in  one 
variety  require  scientific  breeding.  Ladak  alfalfa  appears  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Introduction,  yet  its  position  as  an  adaptable  variety  or  strain 
will  remain  uncertain  until  it  is  established  by  plant  breeding. 

Numerous  problems  of  economic  importance  are  encountered  in  efforts 
to  produce  poultry  in  Alaska.  Although  more  than  128,000  dozen  eggs  are 
produced  annually,  the  present  local  demand  exceeds  this  amoimt  by  4  or  5 
times.  Because  of  poultry  disease  and  management  problems  now  confronting 
the  poultry  raisers  in  Alaska,  an  arjiual  replacement  of  about  25  percent 
of  the  flocks  is  necessarj;-.  All  these  difficulties  result  in  poor  returns 
for  the  exacting  year-round  work  which  poultry  raising  demands.  Satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  these  problems  is  dependent  upon  further  research  by 
the  Alaska  station. 

Significance ;  That  a  territory  with  so  much  tillable  land  must  import  90 
percent  of  its  foodstuffs  seems  aLmost  paradoxical.  In  the  light  of  this, 
the  importance  of  developing  a  self-sufficient  agriculture  through  the 
production  of  crops  particularly  adapted  to  Alaslca  conditions  and  the 
improvement  of  such  vital  food  enterprises  as  poultr37  and  dairy  husband¬ 
ry  and  livestock  production  are  evident. 

Not  so  obvious,  but  perhaps  Just  as  important  in  view  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  world  situation,  is  the  long-time  aspect  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  further  settlement  and  development  of  this  large  area,  whose  agri¬ 
cultural  potentialities  are  at  present  largely  unlaiown.  The  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  facts  which  would  mean  success  in  such  an  undertaicing  can  be 
obtained  onlj^  through  research.  Since  experimentation  requires  time  — 
and  in  most  cases  a  considerable  length  of  time  —  the  research  now  in 
progress  is  important  if  results  are  to  be  available  v/hen  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  Alaska  is  undertaken. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  TTork:  The  funds  appropriated  under  the  Acts  of 
February  23,  1929,  and  of  June  2C,  1936,  are  warranted  direct  to  the 
Alaska  Agricultural  S:q)eriment  Station  upon  certification  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  the  support  of  research  projects  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
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The  Alaska  Agricultiiral  .Experiment  Station  has  already  me.de  pro¬ 
gress  in  solving  some  of  the  many  agricultural  problems  of  Alaska.  Tor 
instance,  pen-raised  fur -hearing  animals,  v^hich  are  now  preferred  over 
wild  animals  hy  the  fur  trade  because  of  their  more  uniform  and  higher- 
qua,lity  pelts,  have  been  reared  with  promising  success  at  the  station  on 
a  ration  of  50  percent  fish.  Bladder  stones  in  minks,  which  are  fatal  to 
these  animals  valued  at  from  030  to  $50  each,  have  been  prevented,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  according  to  the  station,  by  feeding  1  percent  cod 
liver  oil  regularly.  In  much  of  Alaska  hay,  needed  for  livestock  and 
dairy  production,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cured  because  of  humid  weather 
during  the  harvest  season.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  silage, 
especially  grass  and  hay  silage,  if  it  can  be  properly  stored  and  pre¬ 
served,  may  be  used  for  75  to  80  percent  of  the  roughage  for  dairy  cattle 
feeding.  To  meet  the  storage  and  preservation  problem,  the  station  has 
demonstrated  that  silage  can  be  successfully  stored  in  an  inexpensive 
trench  silo  topped  with  one  foot  of  moss  or  peat  or  two  feet  of  chopped 
straw.  Tests  on  manj'-  legumes  and  grasses  indicate  that  a  number,  such 
as  Ladak  alfalfa,  perennial  vetch,  Siberian  red  clover,  "western  rye  grass, 
reed  canary  grass,  and  Kentuckjr  bluegrass,  show  characteristics  adapt¬ 
able  to  Alaska  conditions.  Likewise  demonstrated  has  been  the  success¬ 
ful  and  economical  raising  of  hogs  on  local  grain  and  pasture  when  avail¬ 
able.  Progress  has  been  made  on  problems  of  seeding,  fertilizer,  and 
cultural  treatment  which  will  give  satisfactory  yields  for  the  pea  can¬ 
ning  industry.  Further  research  is  needed  to  obtain  satisfactory  canning 
quality.  Experiments  with  bees  have  indicated  that  beekeeping  for  honey 
production  can  be  made  a  profitable  supplemental  farm  enterprise  in  the 
i.Iatanuska  and  Tanana  Valle^/s  if  adequate  honey  sources,  such  as  clover, 
alfalfa,  and  other  appropriate  flo^7ering  plants,  can  be  grown. 

Authorization;  The  Alaska  Station  Act  of  February  23,  1929,  extends  the 
benefits  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Ala.ska  and  authorizes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  Alaska  Sta^tion  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  extends  to  Alaska  the 
benefits  of  the  Adams  and  Purnell  Acts  and  authorizes  appropriations 
beginning  a.t  $5,000  in  1937  and  increasing  each  year  until  1947  when  the 
authorized  appropriation  is  $37,000,  which  is  one-half  of  that  provided 
for  each  State  under  the  Adasis  and  Purnell  Acts.  Beginning  \7ith  the 
fiscal  year  1939,  the  full  amounts  authorized  have  not  been  appropriated. 
The  following  tabulation  indicates  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  this 
item: 


Alaslca. 


Fiscal 
2"  ear 

Authorized  by 
Act  of  June 
20,  1936 

Budget 

Estimate 

Appropriat: 

1939 

$10,000 

$10,000 

$3,750 

1940 

12,500 

10,000 

8,750 

1941 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1942 

17,500 

10,000 

_  _ 

'N 
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Project  7.  Puerto  Pico  Station  Act  (March  4,  1951); 

Olpjective;  To  provide  for  research  07  the  Puerto  P-ico  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  Puerto  P-ico,  as  a.uthorized  by 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1931. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Puerto  Rico  has  a  population  of  560 
people  per  sq  .are  mile,  v;hich  is  greater  than  that  of  such  generally 
recognised  densely  populated  countries  as  Japan,  Italy,  and  G-ermany. 

This  part  of  the  United  Sta,tes  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  agri¬ 
culture  for  its  income,  but  uith  its  dense  population  there  is  less 
than  three-fourths  acre  of  arable  land  per  person.  Puerto  Pico,  there¬ 
fore,  7;ith  population-pressure  problems,  with  a  shortage  of  arable  land, 
and  uith  agriculture  almost  the  sole  soirrce  of  income,  needs  research 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  its  agricultural  problems. 

One  problem  is  the  development,  tlirough  tropical  animal  industry 
research,  of  a  better  balanced  diet  for  the  population.  Puerto  E-ican 
rations  are  long  on  fats  and  carbcbj/’drates  and  short  on  protein,  miner¬ 
als,  and  some  of  the  vitamins.  Information  is  lacking  on  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  chickens,  t^rrkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigs,  and 
other  domesticated  animaPs  as  scorces  of  protein  foods  for  the  popula¬ 
tion;  on  milk  production,  including  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy 
COT7S  and  milk  goats;  on  milk  goats  to  develop  a  type  best  suited  to 
Puerto  Rican  conditions  as  a  source  of  milk  for  the  children  of  Puerto 
Pico  v;ho  do  not  nov;  have  enough  of  this  food  for  their  healthy  develop¬ 
ment;  on  the  disea-ses  and  parasites  of  farm  animals  uhich  are  more 
destructive  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Puerto  Pico  than  they  are  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

Other  examples  of  specific  problems  are  the  development  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  suitable  for  export  and  for  improving  the  food  supply  of 
individual  farms;  improvement  in  the  fanm  credit  and  farm  debt  situa.tion 
through  comprehensive  analysis;  and  conservation  of  the  Puerto  Rican  soil, 
7/hich  is  the  basis  for  the  livelihood  of  the  island. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Uork;  The  fionds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authori¬ 
zation  in  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  are  warranted  direct  to  the  Puerto 
Pico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  upon  certification  by  the  Secretany 
of  Agriculture  for  the  support  of  research  projects  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

The  current  uork  of  the  Puerto  Pico  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  yielding  results  of  benefit  to  Puerto  Rican  agriculture.  Pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  on  the  development  of  a  high-yielding  type  of  field 
com  in  an  effort  to  make  production  of  this  crop  profitable  in  Puerto 
Pico.  A  hj’-brid  has  been  developed  uhich  produces  tuice  the  yield  of 
ordinary  field  corn  under  Puerto  Rican  conditions.  If  by  improved  cul¬ 
tural  treatment  this  yield  can  be  further  increased,  corn  could  probably 
be  made  an  economic  enterprise  for  Puerto  Pico,  uhich  uould  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  livestock  industry,  r/ith  a 
consequent  improvement  of  the  Puerto  Rican  diet,  uhich  is  lacking  in 
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proteiPxS.  Through  hreeding  and  selection,  the  yield  of  no.tive  ";7hite 
leans  has  heen  increased  45  percent,  thus  extending  the  possibility  of 
establishing  this  crop  as  a  successful  agricultural  enterprise.  The 
development  of  a  cucumber  resistant  to  do'vny  milde\7  and  of  satisfactory 
size  and  yield  is  significant  in  that  this  vegetable  is  becoming  an 
important  export  crop.  Encouraging  progress  is  being  made  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  beneficial  parasite  to  control  the  mole  cricket,  'vhich 
is  one  of  the  main  pests  of  many  Puerto  Rican  crops.  An  Arabian  coffee 
has  been  found  vhich  is  immune  to  attack  by  the  coffee-leaf  miner, 
thereby  opening  up  the  possibility  of  breeding  this  coffee  vith  commer¬ 
cial  verieties,  to  develop  resistant  strains  of  satisfactory  commercial 
coffee.  The  causative  agent  of  a  root  disease  of  coffee  has  been  deter¬ 
mined,  thus  clearing  the  vay  for  studies  on  the  control  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  disease. 

Authorization:  The  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  of  ilarch  4,  1931,  extends  to 
Puerto  Rico  the  benefits  of  the  Ha.tch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  and 
authorizes  successively  increasing  appropriations  each  year  until  the 
amount  reaches  890,000,  the  same  as  each  State  receives  ‘under  the  Hatch, 
Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1939,  the  full 
amounts  authorized  have  not  teen  appropriated.  The  appropriation  for 
the  Puerto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  now  one  year  in 
arrears  of  the  authorization,  as  shown  in  the  following  ta.bule^tion  of 
action  taken  in  regard  to  this  item: 

Puerto  Rico 


Pi seal 
year 

Authorized  by 
Act  of  i'arch 

4,  1931 

Budget 

Sstima,te 

Apjpropriat 

1939 

845 , 000 

$45,000 

$42,500 

1940 

50,000 

45,000 

45,000 

1941 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1942 

70,000 

50,000 

-  - 
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(t)  ADiIINISTEATICI^’  0?  C-EA1"TS  TO  STATES 
AKD  COOHDIEATIOE  OF  BSSEAECE 


Appropriation  Act,  1941  .  $161,735 

Budget  Estimate,  1942  .  161,735 


PROJECT  STATErSET 


Pro.ject 

1940 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1942 

(Estimated) 

Administration  of  Pederal-grant 
funds  for  State  and  Territorial 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations; 
coordination  of  research  work  of 
the  State  and  Territorial  stations, 
and  coordination  of  this  research 
with  that  of  the  Department;  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  research  work  of 
the  Department;  and  administration 
of  Department  insular  stations  .... 

$161,259 

$161,735 

$161,735 

Unohligaked  oalance  . 

475 

— 

-  - 

Total  ap'oropriation . 

161,735 

161,735 

161,735 

I70RK  UPPER  THIS  APPROPRI ATI 01' 

General*  The  Office  of  E;cperiment  Stations  (a)  represents  the  Department  in 
the  administration  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  marking  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  State  and  Territorial  agricultiiral  experiment  stations  in  the 
several  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  (Hatch  Act ,  Adams  Act, 
Purnell  Act,  and  the  Ha’.7aii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  Station  Acts);  (d) 
coordinates  the  research  v;ork  of  the  Stake  and  Territorial  agricult''aral 
experiment  stations  and  coordinates  this  reseajrch  with  that  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment;  (c)  coordinates  the  research  of  the  Depa.rtment;  and  (d)  administers 
the  Pederal  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Administra-tion  of  Pederal-grant  Punds  for  State  and  Territorial  Agricultural 
-Experiment  Stations;  Administration  of  the  Acts  granting  funds  to  States 
and  Territories  involves  supervision  of  the  funds,  close  advisory  relations 
’.vith  the  stations  as  to  research  for  which  the  funds  are  expended,  annual 
examination  of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  each  station,  coordination  of 
the  research  activities  of  the  Department  with  those  of  the  State  stations, 
preparation  and  issuance  of  "Experiment  Station  Record"  and  other  reports, 
and  preparation  of  the  annua.1  report  to  Congress  on  the  vrork  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  stations  as  required  hy  law. 
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The  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  States  and  Territories  are  largely- 
expended  on  research  projects  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  for  advisory  suggestions  and  approval  in  e.dvance  of  expendit-ures. 
Programs  of  projects  -^/ith  proposed  e:q)enditures  -under  the  Federal  funds  are 
submitted  by  each  station  for  revieu  and  approval  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.  Changes  and  adjustments  in  T/ork  to  best  meet  State  needs  axe 
submitted  throughout  the  year.  There  v/ere  2,218  active  Adams  and  Purnell 
projects  in  1940,  of  v/hich  364  vere  nev;  or  revised  during  the  year. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Acts  a  representative, 
or  representatives,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  visits  each  of 
the  50  State  stations  at  least  once  annually  and  spends  four  to  tr/enty- 
one  daj'-s  revie^Ting  the  expend! t'ores  aiid  the  research  under  v/ay.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  staff  members  cooperate  as  specialists  uith  individual  stations  and 
regional  groups  in  the  consideration  of  research  programs  for  special 
fields. 


As  explained  under  the  hoarding  ’’Special  research  f-und,  PeiDartment 
of  Agriculture",  the  Office  also  has  the  responsibility  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  payments  to  States  a^uthorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Banlchead-Jones 
Act  of  June  29,  1935. 

Coordination  of  Hesearch  work  of  the  Sta.te  and  Territorial  Stations  and  Co¬ 

ordination  of  this  Research  “vith  that  of  the  Department;  Coordinating  the 
resea,rch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  that  of  the  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritorial  stations  and  coordina^ting  the  research  work  among  State  stations 
is  constantly  in  mind  v/hen  the  proposed  research  projects  -under  Federal 
fionds  are  revie'i7ed  for  approval  and  when  the  vrork  and  expendit-ures  of  each 
station  are  reviewed  and  discussed  with  the  State  station  directors  and 
research  staffs,  Thro-ugh  personal  confere-nces  and  committees  ha.ving  to  do 
v/ith  research,  close  advisory  relations  are  maintained  v/ith  bureaus  of  the 
Department,  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  promote  effective  cooperation 
between  and  among  the  Sta.te  stations  and  between  the  Sta.te  stations  and 
the  Department.  During  the  fiscal  year  1940  there  were  approximately 
1,400  new  or  revised  formal  memoranda  of  -understanding  and  agreements 
covering  a.pproximately  1,200  cooperative  research  undertakings  between 
State  stations  and  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  ’7hich  v/ere  reviev/ed, 
approved,  and  filed  by  the  Office  of  E::periraent  Stations.  The  number  of 
formal  agreements  and  -understandings  entered  into  by  individual  stations 
ranged  from  7  to  53  with  an  average  of  29  for  each  State, 

"Experiment  Station  Record"  was  established  in  1889  as  a  part  of 
the  Federal-Sta.te  joint  participant  ion  in  establishing  and  maantaining 
a-gri cult-oral  experiment  stations.  Its  p-urpose  is  to  make  available  promptly 
to  staff  members  of  all  stations  and  the  Department  abstracts  of  ciurrent 
published  results  of  research  in  this  and  other  countries  as  an  aid  in 
planning  research,  avoiding  duplication,  and  coordinating  research  effort. 

A  total  of  about  6,800  such  abstracts  are  prepared,  edited,  and  published 
annually,  involving  translations  from  a  number  of  the  principal  foreign 
languages.  The  abstract  vol-umes  are  sup olemented  by  indexes  and  a  combined 
i'ndex  is  published  for  each  ten  vol-umes,  Fev/,  if  any,  of  the  stations  have 
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all  the  puhli cat ions  available,  and  the  abstracting  done  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  avoids  the  necessity  of  duplicate  abstracting  by  the 
several  thousand  research  workers , 

As  a  central  agency  for  the  State  stations,  the  Office  of  E^eriment 
Stations  compiles  lists  of  research  projects  in  special  fields,  maintains 
an  up-to-date  list  of  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  several  sta¬ 
tions  and  publishes  a  revised  list  annually,  issues  a  monthly  mimeogra.phed 
list  of  new  station  publications,  and  prepares  other  lists  and  compilations 
of  information. 

The  Office  answers  a  large  volume  of  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  regarding  the  organization,  personnel,  relationships,  and  v/ork  of  the 
State  stations. 

Coordination  of  the  Research  Work  of  the  Department;  Assistance  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  research  work  of  the  Eepantment  of  Agriculture  is  accomplished 
through  advising  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  \7ith 
regard  to  the  coordination  and  correlation  of  proposed  research.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  adjustments  of  closely  related  research  in  different 
bureaus  and  to  the  coordination  and  integration  of  any  new  research  with 
existing  activities  of  the  Department.  The  Chief  of  Office  as  Director  of 
Research  participates  in  the  preparation  of  reseanch  programs  and  budget 
estimates,  especially  in  regard  to  coordination  and  cooperation,  and  serves 
on  some  17  coimnittees  having  to  do  primarily  with  policy,  coordination,  and 
cooperation  in  research. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  development, 
for  presentation  to  the  Secretary,  of  the  programs  of  work  to  be  undertalcen 
by  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  under  special  research  projects  and  at  the 
special  research  laboratories  in  the  major  agricultural  regions  provided 
for  by  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead— Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935;  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  cooperation  with  the  State  experiment  stations,  in¬ 
dividually  and  by  regions,  in  connection  v/ith  the  research  of  these  labora¬ 
tories;  for  general  assistance  in  planning,  directing,  and  supervising  the 
work  under  the  Special  Research  Fund;  and  for  the  general  administration  of 
the  funds.  To  accomplish  these  broad  purposes  effectively  and  economicalljr 
without  the  establishment  of  a  separate  unit,  the  work  is  handled  by  staff 
members  of  the  Office  who  are  also  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal-grant  funds  for  the  State  experiment  stations  and  in  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  research  under  these  f^Jnds  between  stations  and  with  the  De¬ 
partment  , 

The  Office  now  ha.s  additional  responsibilitj'  and  additional  work  in 
connection  with  the  tank  of  plai'ining  and  coordinating  the  farm  products 
utilization  program  of  the  four  nevi  regional  research  laboratories  author¬ 
ized  by  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  of  coor¬ 
dinating  the  work  of  the  Department  and  the  work  of  the  State  stations  with 
the  program  of  these  laboratories.  Under  the  provisions  of  Section  202,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  use  annually  for  the  research  pro¬ 
gram  of  these  laboratories  not  to  exceed  four  million  dollars,  one  fourth 
of  which  shall  be  allocated  to  each  laboratory.  In  connection  with  this 
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program  to  develop  nevr  scientific,  chemical,  and  technical  uses  for  farm 
products,  "the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  T/ith 
other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  federal  Government,  States,  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  other  State  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions,  coimties,  municipalities,  husinoss  or  other  organizations,  corpor¬ 
ations,  associations,  universities,  scientific  societies,  and  individuals, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prsscriho." 

To  develop  and  ca,rry  fonvard  this  hroad  program  on  a.  Department 
level,  the  Secretary  has  assigned  the  operating  ftmetions  of  these  labora¬ 
tories  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering  and  has 
provided  (l)  that  the  Director  of  Research  shall  he  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  coordination  of  the  program,  whether  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricult’oral  Chemistry  and  Engineering  or  other  bnjreaus  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment;  (2)  that  expenditure  of  the  funds  for  these  labors.tories  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  projects  which  have  been  reviev/ed  and  approved  by 
the  Director  of  Research  and  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
Acting  as  a  central  clearing  house  of  information  as  to  the  program  of 
each  State  experiment  station  and  as  to  records  of  cooperation  between 
the  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  the  State  stations,  the  Office  staff 
naturally  and  necessarily  will  be  called  upon  continuously  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistaince. 

Administration  of  Department  Insular  Stations;  Administration  of  the  Rederal 
experiment  station  in  Puerto  Rico  includes  approval  of  research  projects, 
budgets,  and  expenditures;  the  review,  editing,  and  approva.1  of  publica¬ 
tions;  and  general  a-dministra,tive  direction  of  the  activities  of  the  sta,- 
tion.  In  recent  years  the  Office  has  had  the  responsibility  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  Federal  station  and  that  of  the  station  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  in  accordance  v/ith  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931, 
under  which  the  latter  station  nov;  receii’-es  the  benefit  of  funds  provided 
by  the  Hatch  and  supplemental  iicts. 

The  Department  formerly  maintained  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Office  ans’xers  a  large 
volume  of  inquiries  regarding  agricultural  conditions  and  possibilities  in 
these  possessions,  as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico. 


(c)  IHSULAR  EXPHRII3HT  STATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1941  . .  $33,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1942  . .  83,000 


PROJECT  STATEI'.mT 


Project 

1940 

1941 

■  (Estimated) 

1942 

(Estimated) 

Federal  Experiment  Station  in 
Puerto  Rico  . 

$82,915 

;  583,000 

$83 ,000 

Unobligated  balance  . 
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—  _ 

Total  apxDropriation . 

83,000 

83,000 

83,000 
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WOEK  'aETDSE  THIS  APPROPHIATIOH 


Olpjective;  The  conduct  of  research  for  the  ccntinenta,!  United  States  uhich 
can  "best  he  carried  on  njider  the  tropical  conditions  of  Puerto  Pico,  and 
assistance  in  solving  the  agricultural  problems  of  Puerto  P.ico, 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  The  agricultural  experiment  station  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  at  I.Iayagues,  Puerto  Pico,  since  1902,  was  origin¬ 
ally  established  to  aid  in  the  improvement  and  diversifica.tion  of  agTi- 
culture  in  the  island. 

Since  1935,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Pico  has  been  receiving  gradually  increasing  Federal  grants  for 
agricultural  research  under  the  Puerto  P-ico  Station  Act  of  1931.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  I'rith  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  work  of  the  Federal  and  the 
University  of  Puerto  Pico  stations  is  coordinated.  The  Federal  grants  to 
the  University  of  Puerto  Pico  station  are  enabling  it  to  gradually  assume 
increasing  responsibility  for  needed  research  on  the  problems  of  concern 
to  Puerto  Rico  alone,  and  the  Department  station  is  thereby  able  to  serve 
m.ore  as  a  Federal  tropical  outpost  station  where  bureaus  of  the  Department 
may  be  provided  with  facilities  for  study,  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  station, 
of  problems  requiring  or  profiting  by  research  under  tropical  conditions. 
During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  and  Entomology 
and  Plant  'Oparantine ,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Puerto  Pico  Reconstruction  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Pico  have  maintained  activities  at  ilayagnez,  using  the  facilities  of  the 
experiment  station. 

Through  its  experience  and  Y/ork  with  tropical  plants  and  loroblems, 
the  Puerto  Pico  station  has  a  body  of  information  on  the  production  of 
these  plants  v/hich  is  steadily  being  augmented  and  which  is  of  value  to 
the  Department  in  assisting  Latin  American  countries  to  grow  products  which 
the  United  States  needs. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Work;  The  work  of  the  Puerto  Puco  station  includes  the 
subjects  of  (a;  quinine  investigations,  (b)  insecticidal  plants,  (c)  vege¬ 
table  crop  plants,  (d)  entomological  investigations,  (e)  vanilla,  (f)  essen¬ 
tial  oils,  (g)  bamboo,  (h)  land  use,  and  (i)  introductions  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  plants  of  possible  value  in  continental  United  States  as  well 
as  under  tropical  conditions.  The  work  undertaken  and  the  progress  made 
is  discussed  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

(a)  Quinine  Investigations.  -  Work  was  undertaken  in  1935  on  cinchona,  the 
tree  fromi  whose  bark  q^uinine  is  extracted,  to  ascertain  the  possibilities 
of  having  a  nearby  source  of  this  drug  for  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  other  drug  ’Yhich  can  be  used,  as  effectively  in  treating  intermittent 
fevers,  such  as  malaria.  At  the  present  time  practically  all  the  quinine 
used  by  the  United  States,  both  for  the  civilian  population  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  is  obtained  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  The  development  of 
a  close  source  of  supply  of  quinine  is  particularly  important  for  this 
country  in  case  the  present  markets  should  be  closed. 
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‘'Then  the  work  was  started  little  information  v/as  available  as  to 
the  grovdng  methods  used  in  the  IKitch  Slast  Indies.  The  station  had  first 
to  secure  introductions  of  quinine-producing  plants  and  find  out  whether 
quinine  would  grow  in  Puerto  Hico  and,  if  so,  what  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able  for  the  development  of  the  plants.  It  was  found  that  the  plants  re¬ 
quired  unusually  good  soil  drainage  and  protection  from  wind.  The  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  successful  in  growing  the  plants  and  now  has  652  trees  of 
different  species  established  in  four  places  with  altitudes  varj/ing  from 
1,000  to  3,000  feet.  Tnere  are  441  trees,  1  to  2  feet  in  height,  of  the 
higher-yielding  sioecies,  Cinchona  ledger iana,  and  several  thousand  small 
seedlings  of  various  species  in  nursery  beds. 

Prom  the  bark  of  one  tree  at  the  station  8.5  percent  quinine  was 
obtained,  which  is  a  good  commercial  yield.  The  average  yields  from  the 
station  plantings  to  date  are  between  5  and  6  percent.  This  is  not  as 
high  as  the  a,verage  for  the  Javanese  trees,  which  mns  possibly  from  8 
to  10  percent.  The  quinine  content  is  greater  for  older  trees,  however, 
and  the  earliest  frees  planted  at  the  Puerto  Pico  station  are  now  only  7 
years  old. 

The  quinine  plant  material  and  facts  as  to  production  assembled 
are  already  being  put  to  use  in  the  interest  of  developing  a  source  of 
quinine  in  the  Americas.  Assistance  by  the  station  staff,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department,  has  been  rendered 
to  Latin  American  countries. 

Difficulties  encountered  in  establishing  quinine  trees  in  Puerto 
P-ico  include  a  fungous  disease  which  causes  damping  off  in  seed  beds,  a 
canker,  a  fungous  disease  v/hich  affects  the  root  and  crown,  and  a  virus 
disease.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  similar  difficulties,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  are  Involved  in  quinine  production  elsewhere.  The  work 
on  quinine  is  now  directed  toward  controlling  these  diseases,  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding  for  higher-yielding  strains  of  plants,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  optimum  cultural  treatments  and  economic  possibilities. 

(b)  Insecticidal  Plants.-  The  residues  on  a.gricultural  products  from  pois¬ 
onous  sprays,  such  as  leau  arsenate,  used  for  controlling  insects  are 
often  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  consumer.  The  insecticidal  material 
rotenone,  which  is  obtained  principally  from  tropical  plants,  is  toxic 
to  many  insects  but  is  harmless  to  human  beings  and  domestic  animals. 

This  material  has  made  possible  the  development  of  insecticides  which  do 
not  leave  harmful  residues  on  the  edible  portions  of  agricultural  products. 
These  insecticides  have  been  effective  in  controlling  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  insects,  and  the  indications  are  that  their  use  will  be  extended  to 
control  other  insect  pests.  An  additional  advantage  in  the  use  of  these 
insecticides  is  that  they  do  not  cause  toxicit^^  in  the  soil  as  is  the 
case  when  inorganic  insecticides  are  used  in  large  quantities.  The  value 
of  rotenone  as  an  insecticide  is  now  firmly  established,  and  its  use  is 
increasing,  but  world  supplies  are  not  adequate,  it  is  expensive,  and  at 
present  it  occurs  in  natixre  at  low  concentrations. 
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Over  300  species  of  tropical  insecticide.!  plants  have  heen  intro¬ 
duced  and  tested.  The  most  promising?  species  comrercially  "belong  to  the 
general  Lonchocarpus ,  Perris ,  end  Teplirosia.  One  of  the  strains  of 
Loncho carpus  gro’.'/n  at  the  Puerto  Pico  station  yielded  20.6  percent  rote- 
none ,  this  "being  the  highest  yield  so  far  recorded.  Other  strains  of 
Lonchocarpus  at  the  station  have  3^ielded  from  6  to  14  percent  rotenone. 

The  higher  rotenone-'uelding  plants  of  Lonchocarpus  are  "being  multiplied 
as  rapidly  as  possi'ble. 

An  experiment  ’rith  Perris  plants  demonstrated,  that  Qj  grov/ing  them 
on  small  trees,  which  serve  as  trellises,  the  jrield  of  Perris  roots  (the 
part  of  the  plant  highest  in  rotenone  content)  is  increased  75  percent 
as  compared  with  the  yield  ottained  from  plants  gr-or'/n  spreading  over  the 
ground  in  the  usual  comiiiercial  method  used  in  the  Malay  States.  Agro¬ 
nomic  tests  on  spacing,  size  of  cuttings,  fertilizers,  age  of  harvest, 
and  varieties,  and  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  certain  com"bi- 
nations  of  soil,  elevation,  and  rainfall  on  rotenone  content  and  yield 
are  now  "being  conducted  on  Perris. 

As  a  result  of  the  lereliminarjr  worh  of  the  Puerto  Rico  station 
on  insecticidal  plants,  one  cormercial  planting  of  3.1  acres  and  another 
of  2.2  acres  of  Lonchocarpus  and  a  commercial  planting  of  2.3  a.cres  of 
Perris  have  "b-een  esta'Dlished  in  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  Vegeta'ble  Crop  Plants.  -  The  Puerto  Rico  Experiment  Station,  mth  its  12 
months  of  growing  ir/eather  and  complete  freedom  from  frost,  can  rahse 
annually  from  2  to  4  crops  of  a  num'oer  of  vegeta'Dles.  Tn  Puerto  Rico, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  to  greatlj'-  accelerate  the  "breeding  programs  of 
vegeta'Dles  which  can  oe  grown  in  the  siJinmer  in  the  continental  L’nited 
States.  The  improvement  of  these  vegetables  is  of  advantage  to  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  winter  production  of  crops  for  shipment  to  the  ms.inland. 

Breeding  work  has  been  successfully  conducted  in  Puerto  Rico  with 
sv/eetpotatoes ,  w^hich  do  not  flower  ns.turally  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  therefore  limit  the  opportrnity  for  cross-pollination.  Ag  a. 
result  of  this  work,  the  seed  of  new  sweetpctato  varieties  has  been  made 
available  to  farmers  in  the  continental  United  States.  Sweet-corn  varieties 
have  been  developed  by  the  Puerto  Rico  station  which  are  adapted  to  the 
warm  climates  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ha^^aii ,  and  such  States  as  California, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Plorida.  I'ork  on  the  winter  production  of 
seed  of  continental  corn  varieties  has  been  handicapped  by  insect  pests 
and  diseases,  'out  progress  is  being  made  in  overcoming  these  proble.ms. 

(d)  Entomological  Investigations.  -  In  the  work  of  the  Puerto  Rico  station, 
involving  the  introduction,  testing,  and  improA^'ement  of  many  different 
plants  of  promising  economic  importance,  it  was  found  that  a  number  of 
them  were  subject  to  seveie  damage  by  insect  pests.  Apparently  over  a 
period  of  years  a  number  of  insect  pests  have  made  their  way  into  Puerto 
Rico  from  Horth  and  South  America,  "but  the  predator  insects  which  control 
them  in  their  places  of  ora^in  were  not  present  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1936 
the  importa.tion  of  beneficial  insects  from  the  countries  of  origin  of 
various  crop  pests  v;as  initia,ted  to  establish  a  'oiological  control  of  some 
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of  the  Puerto  Pdcan  insect  pests.  This  method  of  control  is  much  cheaper 
than  artificial  means,  such  as  spraying. 

The  Amazon  fly,  uhich  attacks  the  moth  horer  of  suga.rcane  and  com, 
uas  im.ported  from  Brazil.  The  results  to  date  indicate  that  as  high  as 
45  percent  of  the  horers  uhich  attack  corn  and  sugarcane  have  keen  para¬ 
sitized  and  killed  hy  the  Amazon  fly.  An  insect  which  para.sitizes  the 
mealy  hug  of  pinea.pples  has  keen  successfully  colonized  and  established 
in  Puerto  Pico,  considerably  reducing  the  mealy  bug  pest  of  pineapples. 
Another  parasite  has  been  imported  and  established  which  m.inimizes  the 
destructiveness  of  the  palm  mealy  bug.  Predators  on  insects  of  the 
papaya  have  been  established.  Beneficial  insects  have  been  introduced 
v;hich  prey  upon  the  scale  insect  which  causes  severe  setbacks  in  growth 
and  production  of  cocoanut  trees.  Predatory  insects  ^mich  parasitize 
the  scale  insects  of  bamboo  have  been  introduced. 

As  these  beneficial  insects  indicate  their  vaJue  of  controlling 
insect  pests  in  Puerto  Pico,  shipments  are  made  of  them  to  the  continenta.1 
United  States,  Hawaii,  and,  on  a.  cooperative  exchange  basis,  to  Latin 
American  countries.  Ten  species  have  been  sent  to  the  continental  United 
States,  and  six  species  have  been  sent  to  Haiti,  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo, 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  Colombia.  The  introduction  of  the  Amazon  fly, 
which  parasitizes  the  moth  borer  of  sugarcane,  is  e:cpected  to  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  value  to  the  sugar-growing  areas  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

The  work  of  the  station  on  the  utilization  of  bamboo  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  powder  post  beetle,  Pesearch  at  the  station  has  shown 
that  certain  species  of  bamboo  are  highly  resistant  to  this  insect  and 
that  even  susceptible  species,  if  properly  cured,  tend,  to  a-void  injury 
by  this  beetle.  The  method  of  curing,  developedi  by  the  station,  consist¬ 
ed  of  cutting  well-matured  bamboo  culms  and  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain 
on  the  culm  several  days  to  exhaust  the  moisture  and  some  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Soaking  the  bamboo  in  water  for  4  to  6  v/eeks  to  reduce  the 
carbohydrates  also  has  been  fo'ond  effective  in  preventing  attacks  by 
the  powder-post  beetle. 

(e)  Vanill.a.  -  The  development  of  crops  of  high  value  per  acre  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  to  Puerto  Pico,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  population  of 
560  people  per  square  mile,  there  is  less  than  three-fourths  acre  of 
arable  land  per  person,  and.  agricult'ore  is  the  main  soijrce  of  income, 
Efforts  at  establishing  crops  of  high  value  per  acre  are  often  handicap¬ 
ped  bj?-  the  large  areas  of  Puerto  Pican  soils  which  are  severely  eroded 
and  low  in  nutrients.  Vanilla  seemed,  to  offer  manj'-  advantages  in  meet¬ 
ing  this  situation.  The  plants  are  well  a.dapted  to  hillside  cultiva¬ 
tion;  they  do  not  utilize  great  amounts  of  nutrients  from  the  soil;  and 
money  returns  per  acre  are  as  much  as  $900  to  01,200  under  ordinary 
prices.  The  continental  United  States  is  a  promising  market  for  vanilla, 
its  imports  in  1939  being  over  1,000,000  pounds  of  vanilla  beans,  at  a 
cost  in  excess  of  $3,500,000. 

A  previous  attempt  by  several  planters  in  the  1920' s  to  establish 
vanilla  in  Puerto  Pico  was  abandoned  after  the  hurricane  of  1928,  no 
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do'u.'bt  "because  of  difficulties  uith  a  root-rot  fungous  disease.  Since 
1935,  the  Puerto  Pico  Station,  ?;hose  rork  on  vanilla  is  in  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  Puerto  Pico,  has  introduced  into  the  island  and 
developed  planting  stocks  of  venilla.  It  has  also  attacked  the  prohlem 
of  this  root-rot  fungus.  This  disease  may  affect  from  50  to  90  percent 
of  the  vanilla  vines  in  s.  planting.  Since  vanilla  is  an  orchid  with  a 
semi-terrestrial  hahit,  it  rvas  thought  that  the  question  of  aeration 
of  the  roots  might  he  significant.  'The  research  demonstrated  that  root 
rot  of  vanilla  may  he  practically  eliminated  better  aeration  of  the 
roots,  which  can  he  effected  hy  planting  in  gravel.  This  finding  gives 
every  indication  of  removing  an  important  limiting  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vanilla  in  Puerto  Pico. 

Improvements  have  heen  made  on  the  accepted  method  of  processing 
vanilla,.  The  method  now  used  consists  of  repeatedly  exxDosing  the  green 
heans  to  sunlight  for  a  number  of  days  and  the  isv/eating  of  the  beans  with 
heat  absorbed  from  sunlight.  The  cheaper  and  more  efficient  method  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  station,  in  cooperation  r/ith  the  Piureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Sngineering,  consists  of  killing  the  beans  by  a,  gas,  such 
as  ethylene,  or  by  low  freezing  temperatures,  and  swe3,ting  the  killed 
beans  in  electric  ovens  ab  constant  tem.peraturss .  In  addition  to  re¬ 
ducing  curing  costs,  this  method  results  in  a  more  standardized  product 
and  a  marked  decrease  in  losses  from  mold.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
standardizing  methods  for  analyzing  vanillin,  the  disting-uishing  chemi- 
ca.l  ingredient  of  vanilla. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Puerto  Pico  Station,  the  methods 
developed  for  the  processing  of  vanilla  are  more  efficient  than  those 
used  in  such  older  vanilla-iDroducing  countries  as  mezico,  Guadeloupe,  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  loreliminar:/  work  of 
the  Puerto  Pico  Station,  there  are  now  420  acres  of  ■^’■anilla  planted  in 
the  island  for  commercial  production. 

(f)  Essential  Oils.-  The  Puerto  Pico  station  is  furnishing  technical  direc¬ 
tion  for  research  on  essential  oils,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Pico,  to  provide  nev;  agricultural  crops  of  high  value 
per  acre.  The  studies  so  far  have  been  confined  to  the  production  of  oils 
of  lemon  grass,  vmich  is  used  to  perfume  toilet  preparations;  of  citron- 
ella  grass,  from  which  menthol  is  made;  and  ylang-ylang,  which  is  used 
for  perfume. 

The  work  conducted  ab  the  station  has  demonstrated  that  allowing 
lemon  grass  to  mature  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  months  gives  larger  yields 
per  acre  per  month  and  at  less  cost  than  harvesting  in  three  or  four 
months,  Pertilizer  e:,qoeriments  \vith  this  crop  have  determined  that  the 
application  of  nitrogen  will  yield  increases  in  grass  tonnage  and  oil 
per  acre,  but  the  increased  production  is  not  great  enough  to  offset  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer.  Studies  ha.ve  developed  the  fact  that  distilling 
the  oil  from  lemon  grass  over  salt  water  rather  than  fresh  water  gives  a 
Detter  quality  and  larger  percentage  of  oil.  Distilling  the  grass  over 
salt  water  has  the  added  advantage  that  the  pulp  is  thereby  made  more 
palatable  for  livestock. 
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A  sample  of  lemon-grass  oil  produced  at  the  station  was  submitted 
for  analysis  to  a  commercial  house  in  the  United  States.  'The  commercial 
house  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

"'..'e  have  completed  our  analysis  of  the  sample  of  lemon 
grass  oil  ....  and  are  glad  to  inform  you  the-t  Yie  were  favorably 
impressed  vdth  its  o.ualitju  ’’hen  it  is  convenient,  we  vdsh  that 
you  \70uld  let  us  kno\7  hox7  large  a  quantity  of  this  tj^e  of  lemon 
grass  oil  is  available  for  sale  in  Puerto  Rico  and  v/hether  or  not 
there  is  any  possibility  of  its  production  being  increased. 

"This  is  a  good  commercial  quality  lemon  grass  oil  with  an 
agreeable  clean  odor  free  from  weedy  character." 

'The  same  firm  made  a  favorable  report  upon  ylang-jdang  oil  produced 
at  the  station, 

(g)  Bamboo  Investigations.-  Puerto  Rico  is  banking  in  materials  at  low  cost 
which  can  be  used  by  the  population  for  farm  structvnes,  furniture,  and 
handicrafts.  If  possible,  such  materials  sh''uid  be  made  available  through 
crops  'Vhich  will  yield  high  mskerial  values  per  acre  and  will  fit  in  v/ith 
other  land  uses  to  provide  maximum  conservations  of  the  soil.  These  facts 
are  obvious  when  it  is  realised  that  there  is  less  than  three-fourths  acre 
of  arable  land  per  person  and  tha.t  agTiculture  is  the  main  source  of  income 
in  Puerto  Rico, 

On  the  basis  of  developments  in  other  co‘'mtries,  bamboo  holds  spe¬ 
cial  promise  for  Puerto  Rico.  Thirty-one  species  and  varieties  of  bamboo 
ha.ve  been  imported.  The  most  promising  types  have  been  multiplied  through 
a  new  technic  developed  by  the  station  to  provide  rapid  propa^gation.  As 
explained  under  the  head  "Sntomo logical  Investigations"  above,  varieties 
resistant  to  the  powder-post  beetle  have  been  found  and  a  method  has  been 
devised  for  treating  susceptible  varieties  to  avoid  attacks  of  boring  in¬ 
sects.  The  station,  through  studies  in  cooperation  with  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico,  has  demonstrated  that  bamboo  may  be  successfully  used  for 
the  construction  of  chairs,  beds,  tables,  deslzs,  picture  frames,  boxes, 
and  small  farm  buildings.  These  developments  hold  promise  of  providing 
a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  rural  families, 

(h)  Land  Use.  -  V/ith  less  than  thr ee-forrths  acre  of  arable  land  per  person, 
the  maxirntmi  practicable  use  of  hill  lands  is  imperative.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  maximum  practica.ble  use,  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico  may 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  continental  United  Sta.tes.  In  the 
development  of  its  lands  and  research  projects,  the  station  was  conduct¬ 
ing  studios  on  soil-erosion  and  soil-moisture  control  prior  to  initia¬ 
tion  of  investigations  in  this  field  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service.  These  studies,  v/hich  concern  the  adaptation  of  principles 
developed  to  the  individual  crops,  production,  and  slopes,  are  now  car¬ 
ried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Barth  dams  of  economical  construction  have  been  built  betvveen 
steep-sided  valleys  on  the  station  property  and  have  demonstrated  their 
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efficiency  in  conserving  water  for  irrigation  and  in  the  control  of 
flood  waters.  It  v/as  found  that  v/ide  oench  terraces  could  he  construct¬ 
ed  on  steep-sided  hills,  "but  the  cost  ran  as  high  as  ^700  per  acre, 
harrow  hench  terraces,  however,  which  would  he  suitaole  for  vanilla 
cult’ore,  were  constructed  for  a,s  little  as  $20  per  6,cre.  hor  lands  of 
not  more  than  16  percent  grade,  JIangum  terraces  were  found  to  he  econ¬ 
omically  fea-sihle  and  extremely  valuable  for  erosion  control,  hor  tree 
crops  on  slopes  greater  than  IS  percent,  contour  canals  were  constructed 
for  less  than  $15  per  acre  and  have  proved  highly  efficient  in  lessening 
the  vol'ome  and  velocity  of  run-off  water.  In  general,  it  was  foimd  that 
the  selection  of  the  proper  crop  for  sloping  land  and  the  maintenance 
of  vegetation  is  even  more  important  than  artificial  devices  in  checking 
soil  erosion.  Sest  results  in  controlling  erosion  were  obtained  by  the 
selection  and  maintenance  of  proper  plantings  in  combina^tion  with  the 
use  of  artificial  devices. 

(i)  Plant  Introductions.  -  The  Puerto  Phco  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  introduced  more 
than  6,000  species  of  plants  of  possible  value  to  Puerto  Pico  and  the 
continental  United  Sta.tes,  The  permanent  plantings  include  over  1,600 
perennial  species,  which  are  said  to  comprise  the  largest  collection 
of  tropical  plants  in  the  Uestern  hemisphere.  The  introductions  of 
quinine  and  insecticidal  plants  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  fore¬ 
going  statem.ents  of  work  a.s  to  their  potenti-alities  as  new  crops.  Uango 
varieties  ha,ve  been  introduced  from  India,  Indo-China,  the  Philippines, 
Martinique,  Haiti,  Trinidad,  and  Brazil.  There  is  evidence  that  mangoes 
can  be  produced  profitably  in  Puerto  Pico.  Mangosteen  plants  were  intro¬ 
duced  but  could  not  be  grom  successfully  under  Puerto  Hi  can  conditions 
until  research  at  the  station  shor/ed  that  the  addition  of  ysast  extract 
to  the  plants  would  produce  norm^al  grovfth.  This  result  clears  the  way 
for  the  economic  production  of  mangosteen  fruits  in  Puerto  Eico, 

The  plants  of  possible  economic  importance  introduced  by  the 
Puerto  Hico  station  include  vanilla,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  cloves,  o8  species 
of  industrial  bamboo,  teakrrood,  Uenezuelian  mahogany,  36  species  and 
varieties  of  coffee,  4  different  species  of  t^ang  oil  trees,  sugarcai^e 
varieties,  forage  crop  species,  plants  producing  essential  oils,  and 
numerous  drug  plants.  Tests  are  being  conducted  on  many  of  these  plants 
to  determine  their  adapta,bility  to  Puerto  Eican  conditions  and  their 
economic  possibilities. 
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SUPPL3J.ISITTAL  PIJNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1942 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricaltnral 

Land  He  sources  (iTev;  Uses  and  I.'arkets 
for  Pam  Commodities,  Hegional  laU- 

oratories):  Planning  and  coordina- 
tion  of  the  program  of  the  regional 
research  laboratories  authorized  by 
Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  . 

$4,901 

$17,000 

$20,000 

Payments  for  Agriculture.!  Adjustment; 

Pxperimentation  in  the  propagation 
and  breeding  of  tropical  plants  and 
studies  of  domestic  animal  pare^- 
sites  (in  lieu  of  sugar  processing 
tax  funds') . 

635 

J 

Special  Hesearch  Piund: 

Administration  of  pajonents  to  States 
under  Title  I,  Dankhead-Jones  Act 
of  June  29,  1935  . . . 

27,347 

28,000 

24,000 

Administration,  including  the  plan¬ 
ning,  programming,  end  coordina¬ 
tion,  of  special  research  projects 
authorized  by  Title  I,  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935  . 

2,970 

14,300 

13,300 

Administration,  including  the  plan¬ 
ning,  programming,  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  special  research  regional 
laboratories  authorized,  by  Title 

I,  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29, 
1935  . . . 

282 

8  ,200 

8,200 

Total,  Special  Hesearch  P''jnd  ... 

31,099 

50,500 

45,500 

Total,  Supplemental  Punds 

(Direct  Allotments) . . . 

36 , 635 

67,500 

65,500 
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(d)  TO^TAL,  0??ICS  0?  3XP3RII^3IJT  STAxIORS 
CHARG3  m  LARGIIAG3 


The  estimates  propose  the  elimination  of  the  following  clo.uso  in 
the  last  or  "Total"  po^ragraph  of  the  language  under  the  Office  of  Szperi 
ment  Stations: 

"and  not  to  exceed  $750  shall  he  available  for  the  purchase  of 
motor-propelled  and  horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  field  work  outside  the  district  of 
Columhia" . 

It  is  not  believed  tha.t  authority  for  the  purchase  of  a  passenger 
carrying  vehicle  in  the  fisca.1  year  1942  will  be  necessary. 
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SPECIAL  EESEAIiCIi  PILII),  DEPAPTI.3LT  OP  AGPICUITIIRE 


Appropriation  Act ,  1941  .  $1,400,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1942  .  1 ,200 ,000 

Eecrease  .  200 ,000 


PPO-JECT  SPAIEIIEl'TP 


Projects 

1940 

1941 

(estirmted) 

1942 

(est imated) 

Deere, ?,se 

1.  Acimini  strati  on  of 
payments  to  Stades 
under  Title  I,  Bpuk- 
head— Jones  Act  . 

$27,847 

$28,000 

$24,000 

-  $4,000  (1 

2.  Special  research 
projects,  Lepartm.ent 
of  Agriculture  . 

650,487 

672,000 

476,000 

-196,000  (2 

3.  Specia.l  reseauch  la.b- 
oradories  in  major 
a.gr  i  cul  t  vxal  regions  . . 

595,240 

700,000 

700,000 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

25,426 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  .. 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

1,200,000 

-200,000 

LECPEASES 

The  reduction  of  5200,000  proposed  in  this  item  for  1942  consists 

of : 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $4,000  in  the  ajnonnt  availahle  for  the  administration 

of  the  52,400,000  of  Pedera.l-grant  fimds  provided  under  litle  I  of 
the  Bankhea.d- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  for  the  State  agricultural 
enp  er  inent  st  at  ion  s «  Phis  vdll  inrolve  o.  reduction  in  the  assistance 
uhich  vdll  oe  given  the  State  agricultural  e:cpsrinent  stations,  pa.r- 
ticularl7  in  regard  to  special  prohlems  uhich  may  auise  eX  individual 
stations.  A  reduction  ’jill  he  ma.de  eauiva,lent  to  the  full  time  of 
one  person  assigned  to  this  function  and  operating  e^ppenses  ^ill  he 
curtailed, 

(2)  A  decrease  of  0196,000  in  the  amount  avadlahle  to  the  Department  for 

the  solution,  through  research,  of  special  problems  basic  to  agricul¬ 

ture  .  Phis  reditction  rdll  he  met  by  the  curtailment  of  the  program 
of  special  research  projects  hj-  discontimoance  of  the  ’.7ork  of  3  major 
projects,  the  objectives  of  vrhich  Yrauld  probably  not  be  reached  for 
some  yea.rs;  discontinuance  of  3  projects  upon  the  completion  at  the 
end  of  the  i^resent  fiscaA  year  of  the  phases  non  being  studied;  dis¬ 
continuance  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  of  4  projects  uhich  mould 
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pro’ba’blj'’  have  been  concluded  in  the  next  fiscal  "ear;  deferment  of 
objectives  on  a  number  of  the  rencdning  projects  by  a  reduction  in 
allotments  affecting  perhaps  27  projects;  and  elinina,tion  of  the  small 
reserve  formerly  held  for  undertal-ing  during  the  fiscal  3"ear  research 
on  emergency  problems  uhich  might  arise, 

fhe  reduction  uill  involve  discontinuing,  under  this  fund,  the 
services  of  11  employees  in  the  Dei^artmental  service  and  24  in  the  field 
sex’vice , 

CHAi'GS  17.  UdlGUAGS 

xhe  estimates  include  ai,  proposed  addition  in  the  langua^ge  of  this 
item,  to  be  inserted  at  the  end  immediately  after  the  figure  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriation: 

of  Ulrich  amount  $700,000  shall  be  available  for  the  maintenance 

and-  operation  of  research  laboratories  and  facilities  in  the 

major  agricultural  regions  provided,  for  by  section  4  of  said  Act. 

Section  4,  Title  I,  of  the  Banl±Lea,d— Jones  Act,  approved  Jnne  29, 
1935,  provides  that  one-half  of  the  ag:-propriation  for  the  Special  Eesearch 
Bund  "shall  be  used,  by  the  Secreta.ry  for  the  establishment  and  .maintenance 
of  research  laboratories  and  facilities  in  the  major  agricultural  regions, 
at  places  selected  b^'  him  and  for  the  prosecution,  in  accordance  uith 
section  1,  of  research  at  such  labora-tories," 

The  proposed  change  in  language  provides  for  maintaining  in  1942 
the  saiae  amount  as  mas  authorized  under  the  appropriations  for  each  of  the 
fisccl  years  1939,  1940,  and  1941  for  the  nine  regional  labora-tories  r/hicli 
have  been  established,  TTithout  this  change  in  language,  3100,000  uhicli  is 
half  of  the  decrea-se  estimated,  uould  automa-tically  be  applied  as  a  reduc¬ 
tion  against  the  part  of  the  Special  Eesearch  lund  alloca-ted  to  regional 
laboratories. 


iTOFdl  lEIDSE  THIS  APPECPEIATIOH 

Sen  era-1 .  Section  4,  Title  I,  of  the  Banlhie  ad.— Jones  Act  (approved  J-une  29, 
1935)  provides  that  40  percent  of  the  funds  appropria-ted  in  any  one  fis¬ 
cal  year  pursuant  to  tha-t  Title  sha-11  constitute  the  "Special  research 
fund.  Department  of  Agriculture",  and  shall  be  availa-ble  for  (l)  adminis- 
tra,tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  a.uthorizing  pa-jrments  to  States, 
Haua-ii,  Alaska,  and.  Puerto  Pico  for  resea.rch  to  be  conducted  by  agricul¬ 
tural  e:qperiment  stations;  (2)  special  research  projects  approved,  by  the 
Secretary  of  AgricuAture  and  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  the  Secreta-igr  iiaj'  designa-te  or  esta.blish;  and  (3)  the 
estanlishment  and.  maintenance  of  research  laboratories  and  facilities  in 
major  agricultura.1  regions  of  the  United  Sta.tes  and  the  prosecution  of 
research  at  such  laboratories.  Section  1  of  the  Act  specifies  that  the 
work  conducted  under  the  Special  Eesearch  Bund  shaAl  be  "research  into 
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lav;s  rjid  principles  rjiderlj’-in.p  oasic  proTolems  of  agriculture  in  its 
"broadest  a.spects;  resea.rch  rela.ting  to  tlie  inprovenent  of  the  quality 
of,  and  the  development  of  neu  and  improved  methods  of  production  of» 
distrilmtion  of,  and  nev;  and  extended  uses  and  mai-hets  for,  agricultural 
corcnodities  and  hy-products  and  nanufactunes  thereof;  and  research  re¬ 
lating  to  the  conservation,  development,  .and  use  of  l-and  and  rrater  re¬ 
sources  for  agricultural  piorposes." 

Title  I  of  the  Banlcie ad- Jones  Act  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Special  Research  Bund  as  follov/s:  s5400,000  for  the  fisca.l  jeax  1935, 

3 300, 000  for  1937,  $1,200,000  for  1938,  $1,600,000  for  1939,  and 
$2,000,000  for  1940  .aaid  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  full  amounts 
authorized  uere  appropriated  tlirough  the  fisccA  yean  1938,  The  appropria.- 
tion  mas  $1,400,000  for  eanh  of  the  fiscal  years  1939,  1940,  and  1941, 

The  estimate  for  1942  is  $1,200,000,  of  vhich  $24,000  is  for  axlministra- 
tion  of  payments  to  states  provided  'jnder  Title  I  of  the  Act,  and,  under 
the  amended  authority  recommended  in  the  Budget  Tstiraates  for  1942, 
$475,000  is  for  special  research  projects  in  the  Depantnent  and  $700,000 
for  special  reseanch  lahora.tories  in  napor  agricultural  regions. 


'fo.ject  1,  Achunistration  of  Paj/ments  to  States  under  Title  I,  Banldaead- 
Jones  Act: 


Ohjective; 


The  adiaini  strati  on  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 


Act  of  J'jne  29,  1935,  which  authorise  Bedera.l-grant  funds  ($2,400,000 
estima,tsd  for  1942)  for  the  Stakes,  Hawadi,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Pdco 
for  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  which  reauire  that  an  equal 
amount  oe  funnished  dj-  the  various  States,  Territories,  and  Puerto  Pdco. 


The  Prohlem  and  Plan  of  TTork:  The  axlministration  of  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  the  Banlihe ad- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  which  authorize 
pa-yments  for  agricu.ltural  experiment  stadions,  is  conducted  along  the 
same  general  lines  as  that  of  the  previous  acts  granting  funds  to  the 
Stake  experiment  stations  for  agricultural  research  (Hatch,  Adams,  and 
Purnell  Acts).  This  involves: 


(a)  Critical  examination  and  api^roval  of  reseanch  projects  in 
advance  of  the  expenditure  of  funds.  There  ^vere  957  active  Banldiead- 
Jones  projects  in  the  fiscal  ^eax  1940,  of  which  189  were  new  or 
revised. 


(h)  P.eview  in  the  field  of  the  work  and  expenditures  under  this 
fund  at  each  station  annuadly,  as  a  haisis  for  certifying  the  eligioility 
of  the  station  to  receive  allotments  from  the  fund, 

(c)  Assistance  in  coordination  of  the  reseanch  under  this  Pederal- 
gTant  fijnd  Detween  the  stations  and  v;ith  the  research  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

(d)  pLsporting  annuadly  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  on  the 
work  and  expenditures  under  this  Pederal-grant  fund. 
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(a)  The  maintenance  of  close  advisory  rsla,tions  v/ith  the  State 
stations  on  technical  and  atoinistrative  ma.tters  pertaaning  to  their 
research  programs  and  sta.tion  organization. 


Administration  of  the  pajonents  to  States  authorized  hy  the  Banh- 
heo.d— Jones  Act  differs  from  administration  of  the  other  Acts  on  a  numher 
of  points,  including  the  following; 


(a)  I'To  allotment  of  3anidaea.d-Jonss  funds  can  he  made  to  a  State, 
Territory,  or  Puerto  P.ico  in  encess  of  the  amonnt  the  Stade,  Territory, 
or  Puerto  Pdco  makes  availahle  from  other  than  Pedera,!  funo.s  for  research 
during-  the  year.  The  other  Acts  do  not  reouire  the  federal  f-unds  to  he 
offset  hy  the  States.  Bnforceraent  of  this  provision  requires,  not  only 
annual  ahxiini  strati  vs  anamination  of  the  vrork  and  srqoenditurss  under  the 
allotments  -under  the  Banlthea-d- Jones  Act,  hut  also  annual  ackiinistradive 
enaminadion  of  the  uork  and  enpendit-urss  -under  an  equad  amount  of  funds 
made  availahle  hy  the  Stades  frora  other  than  federal  sources  and  advanced 
for  offset  credit.  In  1941  it  vhll  he  necessary  to  examine  the  uork  and 
enpenditures  made  -under  the  Banliie ad- Jones  adlotments  totaling  400, 000 

and  to  enamine  State  acco-onts  a.lso  totaling  S2, 400, 000, 


(h)  The  5onkhsa,d-Jones  funds  for  the  Stade  agricultural  empsrinent 
stadions  a.re  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  rural  popuAation.  The  federal- 
grant  funds  for  these  Stadions  provided  hy  I'revious  Acts  are  on  the  basis 
of  an  equad  amount  for  each  Stade, 


(c)  As  a  part  of  their  reseamch  offset,  the  States,  Territories, 
and  Puerto  Pdco  na.y  include  empenditures  during  the  year  for  physical 
plant  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  research.  This 
provision  requires  acministradive  responsibility  to  a.scertadn  thad  en- 
penditures  for  iDhysical  plant  and  equipment  advanced  for  offset  credit 
are  for  research  purposes. 


(d)  Under  the  terms  of  the  Bankhearl-Jones  Act  the  funds  a.uthorized 
"oj  the  Act  na2'  he  used  for  physical  plant,  including  the  p-urchase  and 
rentaJ  of  land  and  construction  of  buildings  and  for  the  equipment  and 
modnte-nance  of  such  buildings  mithout  limitadion  as  to  the  portion  of  the 
funds  uhich  may  he  used  for  these  p-orposes.  The  e:q^endit‘ures ,  hov;ever, 
must  he  limited  to  those  necessary  for  the  research  under  this  Act,  It 
is  an  administrative  responsibility ,  therefore,  to  approve  such  eiqaendi- 
tures  only  in  relation  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  uork  conducted  under 
the  Bankhead- Jones  grant  funds. 

The  Office  of  Bnperiment  Stations  is  charged  vdth  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  pa.;/ments  to  Stade s  authorized  hy  Title  I  of  the  Banldiead- 
Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935, 

Author i z 3.t i on ;  The  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  ’.vas  enacted  mitli 
the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Department,  land-grant  institutions, 
and  tne  committees  of  Congress  that  2  per  centum  of  the  ann-ual  appropria¬ 
tion  -under  Title  I  of  the  Act  v/oudd  he  needed  to  provide  the  administra¬ 
tive  services  necessar^r  to  make  the  legislation  most  effective,  B^?-  ruling 
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of  th.3  Conptroller  G-ensra-1  after  the  passac©  the  Act ,  the  ainoimt  avail¬ 
able  for  achninistro.tion  of  the  pajTnents  to  States  'vras  limited  to  2  per 
centruii  of  the  Special  Hesearch  Fuad;  thus  o-s  a  matter  of  fo.ct,  only  0,8 
per  centrxi  of  the  total  provided  by  'Title  I  of  the  Banlihe ad- Jones  Act  is 
actual  13’-  available  for  administrative  expenses  under  this  ruling. 

.  A  further  complication  in  this  situo.tion  is  that  the  funds  for 
o.dministration  are  i^laced  in  an  appropriedion  item  uhich  is  3ntirel3'' 
sepaa’ate  from  that  covering  the  funds  to  be  administered.  Although  the 
authorization  for  both  the  pa3'X'ients  to  Stades  and  the  SioeciaJL  hesearch 
Fund  is  contained  in  the  same  Act,  the  appropriations,  being  separate 
items,  have  not  been  ma.de  in  the  sane  radio.  For  exariple,  in  the  fiscal 
3-eaa-’s  1940  and  1941  the  appropriation  for  pai,3aients  to  States  under  Title 
I  of  the  SarJ:he ad- Jones  Act  wan  3300,000  more  than  in  the  fiscal  3^sar 
1939.  T'lere  was  no  increase,  hov/ever,  in  the  Sioecial  hesearch  Fund  for 
either  1940  or  1941  and,  t’lerefore,  no  increane  in  the  appropriation  to 
cover  a.dministration  of  the  increased  payments  to  States. 

Project  2.  Specia.1  hesearc’g  Projects,  Department  of  Agricultune; 

Objective;  The  purpose  of.  this  project  is  to  made  provision  for  special 
agricultunal  resea.rch  —  primarily  "into  la.ws  and  principles  underl:/ing 
banic  problems  of  agricultune  in  its  broadest  aspects." 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Part  of  the  S^oecial  hesearch  Fund  (48 
percent  according  to  section  4  of  the  3c, nhhead- Jones  Act,  approximate  13^ 

40  percent  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  1942  estimades)  is  available  to  the 
Secretaig^  of  iigriculture  for  special  research  projects.  This  part  of 
the  fund  was  intended  pri.manil*’'  to  enable  the  Secretaiu’’  to  'undertaise 
studies  which  are  basic  to  a,griculturs  in  its  broadest  aspects  and 
vhiich  nay  be  conducted  '03''  such  agencies  of  the  Department  as  lie  may 
designate  or  estadlish.  The  Act  reopiires  thad  the  research  under  this 
fund  "shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law 
(bud  both  activities  shaJLl  be  coordinated  as  far  as  possible)."  There 
are  naiy"  problems  ’.vhich  arise,  the  solution  of  v;hich  requires  research 
of  fundamental  character  in  order  that  further  progress  na3^  be  made. 

The  fund  enables  the  Secretar3’-  to  undertone  such  vrorh  as  the  need  arises, 
within  the  limitodion  of  funds  availafole. 

Plan  of  TJorh;  In  administering  dhis  fund  the  aim  has  been  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  flexible  character  to  it  to  provide  opportunity  for  undertaking 
timel3r,  meritorious  projects  as  the  need  arises  and  to  permit  the  ad¬ 
justing  of  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  changes  in  rela,tive  needs  of 
the  projects  which  are  under  vra^’'.  To  accomp)lish  this  objective  the 
following  a,dninistrative  procedures  are  followed; 

(1)  In  administering,  budgeting,  and  using  the  Special  Research 
Fund  no  mone3'-  is  allotted  to  operating  units  until  carefull3^  written 
project  plans  and  cooperadion  are  outlined  in  detail  and  approved  ’03- 
the  Secretar3^. 

(2)  A  sraa,ll  part  of  the  fund  is  held  uncommitted,  at  least  diuring 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  3'’sar,  so  thad  the  Secretar3^  may  undertalce 
research  on  emergenc3'‘  problems  that  may  anise  during  the  year  and  qualifs'- 
under  the  pro''isions  of  the  Act  authorizing  the  Specia,!  Research  Fund, 
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(s)  The  allotment  of  f'onds  to  all  projects  urider  viecj  at  the  he- 
pinnin^  of  each  fiscal  year  is  made  only  nith  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  on  the  "basis  of  v/ritten  reports  of  progress  and  detailed  plans  for 
the  enpenditnne  of  fuads. 

Progress  of  T'orh;  Dnring  the  five  years  that  the  Sjoecial  He  search  Prind 
has  Dsen  availaole  8S  sepanate  resoanch  projects  have  "been  -undertaiien 
and  58  liave  "been  terminated,  Ilany  of  the  la.tter  nere  relatively  short- 
tine  studies  designed  to  provide  inforna.tion  for  immediate  needs.  Thus, 

11  mere  completed  "dthin  one  year  and  19  uithin  tuo  years.  Of  the  other 
8  projects,  4  uere  completed  in  tliree  years,  3  in  four  years,  and  1  in 
five  3^ears.  A  total  of  48  projects,  involving  9  oureans,  are  non  'onder 
T;a.y . 

The  following  ane  presented  as  illustrohions  of  the  tjppe  of  uorh 
undertaken  under  allotments  from  the  Special  research  Pund: 

Plant  G-ro\/th  Substances  (Plant  Hormones)  In  Pelat  ion  ship  To  Plant 
Production;  Since  1928  there  lia,s  "been  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
existence  in  plants  of  certain  hormones  uhich  have  a  regulatory  function 
in  the  groutli  and  development  of  plants.  The  isolation  and  piorif ication 
of  hormones  from  plants  led  to  their  use  uith  some  success  in  various 
processes  of  plant  propagation.  The  use  of  some  of  these  grov;th-prom.oting 
suhstances  apprecia'bl2^^  lia.stened  the  development  of  flowers,  numerous 
claims  v/ere  m.ade  as  to  the  unusual  effects  of  the  plant  hormones,  hut 
the  dala  were  conflicting,  Eesearch  v;ork  on  this  special  prohlem  was 
initiated  to  establish  facts  as  to  tlie  a,ctual  effects  of  plant  horraones 
and  to  augraent’  the  Inov/ledge  of  the  practical  advanta.ges  to  he  gained 
from  their  use. 

In  certain  kinds  of  fruits,  notahlj’’  the  apple,  the  dropping  just 
prior  to  picllng  matunit^’  causes  severe  loss  to  growers.  Although  cul¬ 
tural  treatments  and  fertilization  Iiave  some  effect  upon  the  dropping 
of  fruit,  such  management  practices  ha.ve  not  heen  sufficient  to  solve 
the  prohlem.  Spraj’-ing  experiments  conducted  in  this  project,  where  some 
of  the  plant  hormones  ruve  heen  u.sed,  ha.ve  produced  striking  effects  in 
preventing  fruit  dropping.  Under  this  treatment  fruits  remain  on  the 
tree  mtil  thej/  reanh  good  size  and  high  color.  Although  only  one  j^ear*  s 
Investigations  have  heen  conducted,  the  i^resent  indications  are  that  the 
use  of  these  sjmthetic  growth  materials  as  spra'*s  for  reducing  orchard 
losses  from  the  dropping  of  fruit  is  a  highlj?"  significant  discoverju 

Spra.ying  the  foliage  of  certain  fiber  crops,  such  as  fla:c,  with 
one  of  the  growth  substances  (naphthalene  acetamide)  has  resulted  in 
increasing  the  grov/th,  thicloiess,  and  weight  of  the  fibers  and  the 
stiffness  of  the  stems. 

It  :ia,s  heen  found  that  the  a-pplication  of  other  growth  suhstances, 
such  as  naphthalene  acetic  acid,  indole  acetic  acid,  and  closely-  related 
compounds,  results  in  kee^oing  manj’’  of  the  cells  or  tissues  of  the  plant 
in  a.  young,  highly  active,  and  j^outhful  stake,  tending  to  iDrevent  earlj^ 
maturitj^  or  at  least  to  greatly  retard  the  rake  of  maturation.  This  is 
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a.  na.tter  of  potential  importance  to  the  study  of  txie  prohlem  of  aging  or 
old  age  in  ajnina,ls  as  nell  as  plants. 


Applications  of  relatively  strong  concentrations  of  the  grovrth 
substances  often  result  in  the  production  of  roots  in  less  tine  and  in 
much  greater  nnin'bsrs  than  on  plants  to  uhich  none  of  the  substance  iia^s 
been  applied.  These  results  have  proved  of  conieerciaA  value  in  probleras 
of  plant  propagation,  such  as  the  rooting  of  cuttings  and  the  grafting 
of  trees. 

Higher  concentrations  of  similar  or  related  grouth  substances 
have  resulted  in  the  production  of  ga.lls  or  tunor-like  grov;ths  reseiaoling 
in  many  respects  the  characteristic  behauior  of  cancer  in  animals .  Thus, 
fae  study  of  the  development  and  control  of  cancer  is  added  by  studies  of 
the  effects  of  grovdli-pronoting  substances  on  plants. 

There  ha.ve  been  many  and  s.riadry  cladins  tha.t  several  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  non  Ino^m,  particularly  vitamin  3]_,  greatly  increa.se  the  ra.te  of 
grouth,  anonnt ,  nnmber,  and  aua-lity  offlouers  and  fruits  produced  in  the 
case  of  many  plants.  The  enperinents ,  hov/ever,  do  not  substantiate  such 
recormendations  covering  the  wholesale  use  of  vitamin  on  plants. 


Tconomic  relationship  of  Teed  Consumed  to  Hilk  Produced  by  Dairy 
Cattle;  3med  on  earlier  experimental  nox’k  T7ith  dadry  covrs  yielding  va¬ 
rious  aicounts  of  milk,  it  has  been  determined  nhat  quantities  of  feed 
■7ould  keep  them  ad  uiaiform  body  ^7eight.  Good  approximations  have  been 
arrived  a,t  and  feeding  standards  have  been  uorked  out  on  the  basis  of 
these  figures.  Ha.rdlj?'  any  inforrcaticn  at  all,  honever,  has  been  a.vail- 
a.ble  to  sho’/7  to  vhat  extent  increa.sing  feeding  adove  a.  certain  standard 
ration  \;o'ald  result  in  increases  in  milk  production  -and  hou  far  increa.sed 
feeding  \7ould  be  profitable  nnder  var^^ing  price  conditions.  Neither  uas 
it  luioiTii  to  ’.That  extent  decreasing  rations  below  the  sta.ndard  level  could 
be  effected  without  nndue  loss  in  milk  production  and  in  receipts  and 
profits  when  conditions  demanded  a  curtailment  in  the  use  of  concentrated 
feeds.  BecaoUse  of  the  economic  importance  of  this  iTroblem,  t’.To  burea-us 
and  ten  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  cooperating  on  a  study 
of  this  subject. 


nesponses  in  increased  milk  production  to  increased  feeding  adove 
the  standard  rad  ions  appear  to  be  only  half  a.s  great  a^s  previoi’.sly  ausuiaed. 
.-ore  specifically,  each  pouad  of  increase  in  the  grain  ration  (assuaing 
thad  the  concentrates  contain  75  percent  digestible  nutrients)  produces 
only  aoout  1.25  pounds  of  milk,  instead  of  adout  2.5  ponnds  of  milk  as 
previously  believed.  Conversely,  if  the  concentrates  a.re  reduced  below 
the  standard  ration,  the  loss  in  milk  production  is  about  l.Bg  pounds, 
instead  of  2.5  pounds,  for  each  pound  of  grain  withdield.  furthermore,  the 
additional  return  for  an  extra  unit  of  feed  falls  off  very  slo’/zly  even 


when  feeding  is  increased  to  q-rite  high  levels.  This  means  that  there 
is  a.  much  wider  degree  of  ela,sticity  in  dairq-  feeonng  ’with  profitable 
returns  tnan  was  heretofore  supposed.  It  nay  be  possible  to  use  vei-y 
large  q’oantities  of  additiona-l  feed  without  any  appreciooblo  loss  in 
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efficiency  of  converting  this  food  into  milh.  On  the  other  hand,  if  sub- 
nornal  grain  crops  or  increased  grain  demand  for  other  uses  maloo  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  grain  feeding,  the  effects  of  suc3i  reduction  or  niille  out¬ 
put  uill  he  less  severe  than  ha,s  hoen  so  far  assumed. 

It  uas  found  in  this  study  tha.t ,  vhilo  the  cous  of  modern  dairj/' 
hreods  gained  a  little  in  veight  ivhen  thoj/-  ucrc  heavily  fed,  the  principal 
response  to  increased  levels  of  feeding  v^as  in  the  form  of  higher  milh 
production  rather  than  in  gauns  of  body  uoight,  Ihc  resoanch  on  this 
subject  has  demonstrated  tha,t  the  commonly  used  feeding  standards  for 
daii^'  ca-ttle  are  approximately  25  percent  too  leu  for  the  most  economical 
milh  uroduction. 


This  study  v;as  undertahen  to  ohta.in  information  needed  in  the 
formation  of  ilational  agricultural  programs.  The  results  obtained  are 
of  use  for  this  purpose.  They  can  also  be  applied  directly  b^^  dairy 
farmers  mho  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  their  a-creage  of  various  feed  croiDs 
and  the  feeding  of  their  daurj'"  herds  to  changing  narhet  demands  for  da.iry 
products. 

Improvement  of  the  "ool  and.  Other  Qualities  of  ITavajo  Sheep;  IT ava j o 
sheep  are  distinctly  superior  to  improved-  breeds  of  sheeie  in  their  ability 
to  exist  and  thrive  under  extremes  of  climate  and  sparseness  of  vegetation 
such  as  are  found,  on  southwestern  ranges.  Genera-tions  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  in  this  region,  beginning  with  their  early  importation  by  the 
Spaniards,  have  developed  the  characteristics  of  hardiness  to  a  marked 
degree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  i’avajo  is  inferior  in  carcass  nuality 
and  yield  and  quality  of  wool.  Sy  combining  the  good  qualities  of  the 
ITa.vajo  with  those  of  improved  breeds,  it  is  hoped  to  produce  a  type  of 
sheep  adapted,  to  many  regions  of  the  western  United  States  'and  better 
suited,  to  the  economic  requirements  of  the  iTavajo  Indians. 

The  iTavajo  Agenej’’  estimates  that  for  the  past  severa.l  yeans  25 
percent  of  the  \7ool  andt  moha.ir  produced,  'oj  ITavajo  Indians  is  used  for 
nandweaving.  In  1939  the  amount  converted  into  rugs  was  in  excess  of 
500,000  pounds.  These  rugs  sold  for  about  $350,000,  vfhich  was  approxi¬ 
mately  eq'oal  to  the  amount  received,  for  the  remaining  75  percent  of 
the  ^7001  manketedu  commercially.  'The  rug  income  can  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  as  the  quality  of  the  rugs  is  imioroved.  Improved  rug  qualit3^ 
d.epend.s  upon  making  better  wool  available  to  the  weavers. 

A  cooperative  study  to  a-ttain  these  objectives  wa,s  planned  and 
initialed.  The  bureau  of  Animal  Industry?-  provides  tachnica.1  lea.dership 
and  guidance.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  advised  concerning  the 
sheep'— caurjung  ca.pacit;^  of  the  ranges  uised.  and  assisted,  in  provid-ing 
additional  range  lands.  The  Office  of  Ind.ian  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  provides  sheep  and  facilities  and  the  major  part  of  the 
general  operaling  expenses  of  the  investigations. 

During  the  period  of  stud.j’-  (s  jears)  there  han  been  a  definite 
increase  in  production  of  the  ewes  in  the  original  flock  of  Uavajo  ewes, 
ior  example,  there  ha,s  been  an  increase  in  the  fleece  weight  of  nature 
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ev/es  of  21  percent,  in  the  "body  vreight  of  8*7  percent,  and  in  the  pounds 
of  lano  per  ewe  "bred  of  8  percent.  These  increa.ses  are  due  in  large 
part  to  the  systems  of  selection  and  management  practiced.  This  infor¬ 
mation  helps  determine  the  production  potentialities  of  the  native 
iia-vajo  e’.ve  under  range  conditions  j^revailing  in  pa.rts  of  the  Southwest. 

Preliminary  res'olts  in  cross-oreeding  the  havajo  'vith  improved 
creeds  of  sheep,  carrying  s/S  to  l/4  "blood  wool,  indicated  tha.t  the 
offspring  leave  a  moi-e  desirable  conformation,  together  vdth  improved 
and  increa.sed  fleece  production  and  uniformity  of  fiber  diameter.  Pur- 
ther  study  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  cross-breeding  on 
ha.rdiness  of  the  sheep  and  the  desirability  of  the  wool  for  handweaving. 

The  research  has  conclusively  defined  the  fundamental  clia.racters 
essential  to  a,  vrool  produced  in  the  region  to  meet  the  combined  handi¬ 
craft  and  commercial  needs  of  the  ITavajo  people.  These  chara.cters  are: 
3/3  to  1/4  blood  in  fineness,  hi^i  luster,  low  shrinliage,  minimum  staple 
length  of  4  inches,  imiformity  in  fiber  diameter  within  the  staple,  a 
low  percentage  of  hemi)  and  coarse  medullated  fibers,  and  a  relatively 
uniform  fleece  from  neck  to  britch.  The  saJ.e  of  2,400  poimds  of  labor¬ 
atory  vrool  in  1939  to  Indian  traders  for  resa.le  to  vreavers  and  of  700 
pouads  in  sLiall  lots  direct  to  Indian  weavers  was  particularly  gratify¬ 
ing,  since  it  indicated  that  the  rugs  woven  from  such  wool  were  su.perior 
to  those  T'oven  from  wool  locally  availafole. 


Six  small  rugs,  ea.ch  made  from  different  wool  and  with  some  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  methods  on  carding  and  spinning,  were  subjected  to  wear 
tests  on  the  floor  of  the'  cafeteria  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
building  in  Washington,  D.  C,  In  210  days  a.pproximately  110,000  people 
passed  over  these  rugs,  a  wear  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  20  to  25 
Shears  service  by  an  ordinary  family.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the 
rugs  were  in  excellent  condition,  and,  although  shov/ing  some  signs  of 
wean,  could  probably  have  undergone  a  second  similan  test  satisfactorily’-. 


Development  of  Additional  Industrial  Uses  for  Surplus  Llilk;  Scien¬ 
tists  have  long  felt  there  were  promising  possibilities  within  the  da,iry 
industry  for  new  developments  based  on  the  fermentation  of  milk  sugar  or 
lactose  contained  in  whey.  It  is  already  commercially  feasible  to  pro¬ 
duce  lantic  acid  froia  v/hey  by  fermenting  the  lantose. 


The  skim  milk  a,vadlaHe  in  the  United  States,  as  a  res-ult  of 
sepanaling  ’.7hole  milk  to  obtain  creaiu,  contains  2.3  billion  pounds  of 
lactose.  In  addition,  the  quantity  of  lactose  in  buttermilk  from  the 
manufacture  of  butter  end  in  whey  from  the  manufent-ure  of  cheese  amo-unts 
to  0,4  billion  pounds.  Thus,  2.7  billion  pounds  of  lactose  is  potentia,lly 
available  for  fermentation  to  lactic  acid.  The  use  of  this  lactic  acid 
and  its  derivatives  commercially  would  be  of  considerable  economical  im¬ 
portance  to  the  dairy’-  industry. 


Dnco-uraging  indications  that  the  commercial  uses  of  lactic  acid 
might  be  extended  were  given  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  chemical  forms 
it  already*  has  commercial  uses.  Calcium  lactate,  which  is  prepared  by?- 
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neutra-lising  lactic  acid  xvith  alkali  salts  in  the  fermenting  tuks,  is 
used  in  medicine,  in  ‘balring  pouders,  and  in  "cread.  Sodium  lactate, 
similarly  prepared,  has  ueen  used  in  the  place  of  glycerine  for  the 
alosorption  or  retention  of  moisture  as,  for  example,  in  controlling  the 
moisture  content  of  to'cacco.  It  may  "be  r.sed-  also  as  an  anti— static 
material  in  electrical  ecjuipment.  Co}pper  lactake,  formed  hy  a  similar 
process,  can  he  used  a.s  an  add  in  the  electrolytic  deposition  of  metads. 

The  research  demonstrated  that  the  ethers  aud  the  higher  esters 
of  lactic  acid  have  utility  as  solvents,  pla.sticizers ,  and  modifiers  in 
lacquers,  plastics,  varnishes,  cements,  and  inks.  Certain  of  the  lactic 
acid  esters  were  converted  into  acrylic  acid  derivatives  through  chemical 
decomposition  hrooight  afoout  hy  heat.  3y  a  chemical  condensation  of 
these  compounds,  several  injection  molding  makerials  uere  made,  uhich 
ha.ve  improved  molding  properties  and  prq'sical  characteristics  tliat 
make  then  sr.ita.hle  for  ca.sting  in  the  form  of  rods,  tubes,  and  sheets. 
These  materials  are  parti cirlarly  valuable  beca.use  of  their  trainsparency , 
ela^sticity,  toughness,  insolubility,  and  stability  to  light  and  other 
destructive  influences.  They  promise  to  ha.ve  vdde  utility  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  lacquers,  varnishes,  impregnating  compornds,  and  as  supporting 
materials,  without  curing  or  use  of  special  equipment,  a.ll  types  of 
textile  fabrics  and  paper  may  be  coated  or  impregnated  uith  these  com¬ 
pounds  and  thus  be  marls  moistrre— resistant  and  irapermea-ble  to  gases. 

One  comiDound  prepared  during  this  rsssa,rch  has  remarkable  flexibility. 

Ihiring  this  research,  a  method  v/as  demonstrated  for  producing 
ineiqoensively  the  especially  pure  grade  of  lactic  acid  required  in 
casting  phenolic  resins  —  a  grade  of  acid  hitherto  largely  imported. 

The  research  iias  furnished  basic  information  thak  gives  every 
indication  of  pla.;^ing  an  important  part,  in  the  near  future,  in  the 
adaptation  of  lactic  acid  and  its  many  derivatives  to  a  vide  field  of 
industrial  uses. 

C-rain  Storage  on  the  3 arm;  The  Huer-i'ormal  C-ranary,  crop  loan, 
and  crop  insurance  programs  have  emiohasized  the  need  for  complete  and 
accurate  Information  regarding  the  deterioration  of  gnain  under  various 
storage  conditions,  both  on  the  fanm  and  in  commercial-type  elevaotors. 
Better  storage  facilities  on  the  form  mould  and  growers  in  marketing 
their  grain  crops  to  anvantage,  in  reducing  losses  from  deterioration, 
and  in  securing  credit  on  stored  gra,in.  There  is  need  for  information 
an  to  the  tjqoes  of  storage  structures  thak  mill  best  preserve  q_ualit3’', 
the  maximum  moisture  content  for  safe  storage  for  various  periods,  the 
development  of  effective  methods  for  reducing  moisture  content,  and  the 
part  played  bjr  micro-organism.s  in  the  deterioration  of  stored  grains. 

In  order  to  collect  information  uhicli  might  have  practical  vakue 
over  a.  \7ide  area,  a  stud*'  vas  organized  in  uhich  three  biireaus  of  the 
Bepantment  and  seven  State  agricultural  experiment  stakions  cooperated 
to  investigate  the  problems  of  the  storage  of  v/heat.  The  studies  empha¬ 
size  tliat ,  nnder  t^yoical  storage  temperatrnes,  lou  moistrne  content  is 
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the  most  essential  reeuirement  for  safe  storage  of  v/neat*  I^ue  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  prevailing  temperatures,  size  of  t^rpical  storage  struct'ores, 
and  classes  of  nheat  stored,  the  nanimmi  moisture  content  for  safe 
storage  for  one  yea.r  of  sound  uheat  in  unventilated  hins  varies  v;ith 
the  geographical  loca,tion,  oeing  13  to  13.5  percent  in  western  hansas, 

13,5  to  14  percent  in  Illinois  and  l.Iar5''lond,  and  14  to  14,5  percent  in 
north  Dahota.  It  has  "been  dsfinitel"  determined  that  ventilation  of 
oins  ’.'/ill  increa.se  the  safe  allovrahle  moisture  content  at  time  of  storage 
for  r.iost  kinds  of  uheat,  and  a.  t^/ne  of  ventilation  has  keen  developed 
that  is  more  efficient  than  any  previouslj^  used.  Itvo  t^gpes  of  portahle 
drying  machines  ho.ve  keen  developed  which  will  satisfactorily  reduce,  at 
a  nominal  fuel  cost,  the  moisture  in  wheat  ky  from  2  to  4  percent  to 
provide  safer  stora.ge. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  storage  hanards  v;as  found  to  ke  insect 
infestation,  v;hich  increased  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the 
area,  and  the  moisture  content  of  the  wheat  at  the  time  of  storage. 

Through  experimentation  it  was  discovered  that,  contrary  to  common  kelief, 
the  protein  content  of  wheat  did  not  decrease  during  storaoge. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  information  has  keen  developed  as 
to  the  qrality  and  allov/akle  moisture  content  and  the  type  of  kins  aiid 
granaries  satisfactory  for  safe  storage  of  wheat.  The  investigations 
ha.ve  made  it  possikle  to  mors  closely  define  the  areas  in  which  stora.ge 
troukles  laay  ke  expected,  Tlie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  used  the 
information  developed  from  this  research  in  setting  up  regulations  for 
loans  secured  ky  23,800,000  oushels  of  vrheat  stored  on  farms  in  1938  end 
33,000,000  kushels  of  wheat  stored  on  farms  in  1939,  The  facts  furnished 
this  Corporation  Ujidouktedl3?‘  resulted  in  kettsr  storage  and  reduced 
losses  to  the  Goveriuaent  from  deterioration  in  ovnlity  or  quentit;/  of  the 
stored  collateral  wheat. 

Similar  studies  are  keing  conducted  on  the  storage  of  corn,  Tur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  vrork  hen  keen  going  on,  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop 
has  keen  much  ketter  then  average  because  of  the  especiall:!"  favorakle 
seasons.  Preliminary  resee.rch  on  the  proklem,  however,  has  sho\7n  that 
the  moistwre  content  and  the  dr^ung  rats  of  corn  are  dossier  related  to 
the  a.verage  relative  veppor  pressure  of  atmospheric  moisture,  Tamage  to 
stored  ear  corn  from  re.ts  was  fonnd  to  ke  particular Ij*  heaiq*,  and  in  some 
areas  corn  was  infested  "a:/  insects  while  in  the  crik.  The  investigations 
conducted  so  far  and  the  experience  gained  in  regard  to  the  storage  re¬ 
quirements  of  wheat  have  indicated  the  value  of  certain  types  of  kins 
for  storing  corn  satisfactorily.  This  infoi'ma.tion  has  keen  furnished 
the  CommocUtj"  Credit  Corpora.tion  as  a  kasis  for  preqDaring  specifications 
for  the  purchase  of  approximately  41,000  comercial  kins  for  the  storage 
of  shell  corn  under  Goverriment  loans  last  3/ear. 

Comkating  P.oot  Tisea.se s  Through  the  Control  of  the  I.Iicropopulation 
of  Soils;  P.oot  rots  destructive  to  crop  plants  a.re  numerous  and  difficdt 
to  prevent.  Tardier  investigations  and  okserva.tions  indicated  that  per- 
ha.ps  severit3'’  of  such  root  diseases  mi/^it  ke  due  to  alteration  or  suppres¬ 
sion  in  pa.rt  of  the  norma.l  micropopulalicn  of  the  soil  associated  with 
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crop  root  s^’^stons.  iMs  possibility  constituted  a  net/  approach  in  the 
control  of  troubles  of  vast  econonic  importance  —  an  approach  basic  to 
a.^i’iculture  through  agronomic  practices. 

'h.TO  root-rot  problems  of  considera.ble  major  economic  import-ance 
in  1937  mere  cotton  root  rot  and  "tahe-all"  disease  of  uheat.  A  special 
research  project  was  rndertalosn  to  ini’estigate  this  idea  of  change  in 
the  micropo'pulation  of  the  soil  as  a  cause  of  root  rots,  fhe  research 
thus  fa,r  has  been  limited  to  the  cotton  root  rot  (Pngmaa-totrichrm)  in  the 
bla,cl:  lauds  of  1e:cas  and  "talce-all"  wheat  disea.se  (Ophiobolus)  in  -iaxisa.s. 

By  the  planting  season  of  1940  the  laboratory  investigations  and 
field  observations  liad  determined  (l)  that  the  presence  of  orgauic  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  soil  increa.ssd  the  population  of  beneficia.1  micro¬ 
organisms  so  that  they  could  dominate  the  population  of  injurious  micro¬ 
organisms,  su.ch  as  those  causing  root  rot;  (2)  tliat  root  rot  is  particu¬ 
larly  persistent  because  roots,  dead  stalks,  and  lea.ves  of  infected 
plants  and  often  v;eeds  left  in  the  field  carry  over  the  disease  from 
year  to  year;  and  (s)  that  root  rots  produce  resting  bodies  v:ell  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  soil  which  are  capable  of  carrying  disease  for  several 
years. 


On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  a<,  field  experiment  was  started 
last  fall  in  an  auea  v/hich  had  been  hea-vily  infected  rath  cotton  rot  in 
previous  years.  Immediately  after  harvest  cotton  stalks  and  lea.ves  and 
weeds  v/ere  plov/ed  Tjuder  v/ith  the  two-fold  idea  tliat  these  sources  of 
infection  would  be  removed  from  above  the  soil  and  by  being  incorporated 
v/ith  the  soil  v/ould  provide  organic  matter  to  increase  the  population 
of  desirable  micro-orgauisms.  Cotton  v/as  planted  in  the  usual  waj/’  in 
this  area,  in  March  1940.  A  sur'/ey  of  the  plots  ma-de  in  August  shov/ed 
so  little  dama.ge  from  disease  tioat  it  is  believed  that  the  method  of 
attack  on  this  troublesome  iDroblem  is  sound  and  practical. 

fhe  work  on  wheat  parallels  that  on  cotton  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  successful  results  indicated  for  cotton  are  capa.ble  of  v/ider  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  control  of  other  root  rots. 

Uniform  Packing  of  Cotton  at  G-ins;  Cw.stomary  methods  of  packing 
American  cotton  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  cotton  is  packed  a.t  the 
gin  in  bales  of  lov;  densit;^,  about  three-fourths  of  the  s^'orface  area  of 
wnich  is  covered  with  materials  chosen  primarily  on  the  basis  of  cheap¬ 
ness  and  v/eight  rather  than  for  the  protection  afforded  the  bale  con¬ 
tents.  These  ba.le  coverings  are  mutilated  by  the  cutting  of  samples 
v/ith  each  change  or  prospective  change  of  ov/nership  as  the  bales  pass 
tarough  marketing  channels.  In  order  to  permit  the  economical  use  of 
transportation  and  storage  facilities,  about  30  percent  of  the  ba.les 
are  recompressed  to  higher  density  once  and  sometimes  twice  while  en 
i-oute  from  the  gins  to  the  cotton  mills.  This  process  involves  extra 
costs  and  extra  handling  of  the  bades.  The  recompression  process,  fur- 
tnermore,  frequently  causes  damage  to  the  fiber.  A  survey  made  in  1939, 
covering  the  reco-ipression  of  a.pproximately  25,000  bales  in  various  parts 
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of  the  Cotton  Belt,  sho\7ed  ahotit  30  percent  of  the  hales  \7ere  hut  and 
the  filer  injured  during  corapression,  and  reports  from  cotton  spirniers 
ever^r.vhere  indicate  that  this  figure  is  not  above  the  average  for  a 
term  of  pears.  'The  poor  condition  of  the  hales  v/hen  delivered  to  spin¬ 
ners  and  the  damage  to  the  cotton  in  handling  and  shipment  is  on  item 
of  considera,hle  economic  importance, 

A  number  of  t;ppes  of  packaging  equipment  and  experinenta.l  gins  to 
larovide  variations  in  conditioning  and  cleaning  of  the  cotton  are  being 
used  in  this  research.  Shipping  tests  of  numerous  tppes  of  baAes  uith 
variotis  available  t^mpes  of  bale  coverings,  involving  customarp  procedures 
and  various  methods  of  transportation,  indicated  tlaat  the  round  bales  v/ith 
cotton  bagging  vithstood  handling  and  shipping  better  than  bales  covered 
v/ith  jute  bagging.  Preliminary  analysis  of  costs  of  gin  packaging  and 
cost  of  transportation,  storage,  and  handling  of  bales  and  consideration 
of  the  mechanical  laroblems  involved  indicate  that  a  500-pouad  rectangular 
baAe ,  ’vith  a  density’"  of  approximately  25  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  vould 
hare  advantages  over  various  t^qoes  of  baAe  packages  novr  in  use.  Cutting 
and  other  fiber  injuries  during  compression  seems  to  be  due  primarily  to 
lack  of  unifoim  pressure  during  recompression,  so  that  studies  to  correct 
this  mechanical  difficulty  are  being  intensified.  These  preliminary 
results  are  of  such  promise  that  a.  high-density  gin  has  been  designed  and 
ha.s  been  installed  in  time  for  eiqoerimentad  tests  of  high  density  pack¬ 
aging  on  a  practical  scaAe  during  1940.  It  is  believed  the  practices 
being  tested  mill  be  adaptable  to  standard  gin  equipment  v/ithout  material 
aAterakions  of  the  equipment, 

meat  as  Affected  by  Pn2;^,vies;  All  agricultural  products  are  either 
living  tissues  or  derived  from  v;hat  ivere  living  tissues.  The  chemical 
changes  in  tissues,  xvhether  alive  or  dead,  are  largely  caused  by  the 
presence  in  the  materiaJ  of  a  number  of  substances  called  enzymes.  These 
su.bstances  Imsten  the  grov/th,  ripening,  and  decay  of  tissue.  In  naxrj 
caces  enzymes  are  substances  constructed  by  the  cells  while  alive  out  of 
certain  vitamins  —  a,  fact  that  indicates  why  these  vitaiains  are  important, 
llicro-organisras  contain  enzymes.  The  effects  of  bacteria  on  food,  etc., 
are  due  to  the  bacterial  enz3.mies. 

T'hen  isolated  from  the  tissues  thak  produced  them,  many  enz;mies 
continue  to  perform  the  same  kind  of  cheraical  change  as  before.  They 
thus  become  powerful  chemicaA  agents,  Bor  example,  pepsin  is  a  digestive 
argent  in  the  stomach;  it  also  digests  meat  in  a,  factory  for  the  mailing 
of  peiDtone.  Similanly,  diastase  is  an  enzyme  that  changes  starch  to 
svigar  in  sprouting  barley,  I.Ia.de  from  malt,  diastase  does  the  same  thing 
in  the  brewery-  and  in  the  caAico  printery.  Lipase  is  an  enzyme  thak 
digests  the  fats  eaten  by  animals.  It  is  also  able  to  digest  the  fat 
from  hides  in  the  tanneiv, 

Tnzjmie  stxidies  have  two  kinds  of  applications:  first,  because 
enz^.mes  are  responsible  for  both  growth  and  decay,  there  are  applications 
of  enzjviolog;^  to  problems  of  growth  and  the  preservation  of  agricult'oral 
products;  second,  because  enzjvaes  are  chemical  agents,  there  ane  appli¬ 
cations  to  industry.  The  use  of  an  enz^nne  has  often  improved  a  technicaA 
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process.  Before  either  kind  of  application  con  he  made  it  often  happens 
that  ner?  lmov;led£;e  of  the  action  and  nature  of  certain  enz’nnes  must  he 
ohtahned.  This  Imouledge  is  sought  through  fundarieiital  research  uhich, 
nhen  successful,  is  chai’acterized  hy  usually  ha.ving  more  than  one  prac¬ 
tical  a.pplicaticn. 


ilesearch  uas  undertaloen  to  determine  the  effects  of  enz^mie  action 
in  meat,  particularly  uhile  in  cold  storage.  In  general,  enzyme  action 
is  slou'ed  dovm  hj’’  lo’.7  temperattires.  Bor  this  reason  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  decay  more  slowly  in  cold  storage. 

Tliere  is  evidence  that  the  digestion  of  fat  can  proceed  with 
compa,ra,tive  rapidity  at  low  temperatiures,  whereas  the  digestion  of 
protein  is  relatively  more  retarded,  Bor  this  rea.son,  the  staling  of 
fat  is  more  of  a  problem  than  the  hrealidown  of  the  protein  portion  of 
meat  in  cold  storage.  Very  low  temperatures  for  storage  were  found  to 
have  an  advantage  over  moderatel^^  lov;  temperatures  because  thejr  retarded 
the  hrealido^TTi  of  fat  as  well  as  that  of  protein. 

In  this  research  a.  new  enzjmie  ha.s  been  discovered  in  muscle  that 
apparentljr  contributes  to  the  spoilage  of  fat  and  is  being  studied 
further, 

ihiother  new  enzyme  in  muscle  that  ca-uses  the  self-digestion  of 
the  protein  part  has  been  discovered  and  isolated.  The  existence  of 
this  enzjwae  in  neat  is  responsible  for  tlie  increased  tenderness  that 
occurs  during  aging.  The  description  of  the  existence  and  properties 
of  enzymes  has  been  used  by  industr;’’  in  worlcing  out  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing  tough  meat. 

Various  meat  tenderizers  are  loiown  that  can  be  ajpplied  artifi¬ 
cially,  They  contain  the  digestive  enzjmie  from  the  papaya  (papain). 

This  process  involves  an  actual  pre— digestion  of  the  meat.  In  this 
research  a  method  has  been  developed  of  mal:ing  crude  preparations  of 
pa.pain  for  comaeercial  use  -which  keep  indefinitely  and  are  at  least 
twice  as  active  as  any  commercial  preparations  now  on  the  market.  All 
our  papain  is  at  present  imported  from  Africa  or  the  3a,st  Indies  because 
domestic  production  has  been  too  expensive.  It  is  possible  that  this 
new  method  of  preioanation  nay  permit  economic  production  on  American 
soil.  The  pure  papain  enzjene  has  been  isolated  from  the  crude  material 
in  crystaAline  form.  This  crystalline  enz^Tne  is  expensive  to  malie ,  but 
because  of  its  puritj’’  appears  to  be  of  special  interest  to  medicine, 

Nutrition  of  Animals  and  the  iTutritive  VaAue  of  Beeds:  Although 
nutrition  studies  leave  been  carried  on  for  many  j'-eans  and  at  m.any  re¬ 
search  institutions,  there  are  still  loroblems  of  major  importance  to  the 
livestock  industry  that  remaun  unsolved.  This  situation  is  partly  due 
to  tiie  many  conditions  under  nhich  livestock  aue  raised  and  to  the  great 
nuraber  of  kinds  and  t3.’pes  of  livestock.  However,  th.e  expense  of  conduct¬ 
ing  nutrition  studies  vdth  large  animals  has  probably  been  the  greatest 
handicap  to  additional  Imowledge.  Investigations  rrith  l^^borator3'• 
animals  —  the  usual  type  of  study  —  produce  results  that  cannot  always 
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le  transpos3ci  to  large  aninials  per  se,  lecause  of  essential  differences 
in  the  2  tj-pes  of  organises,  Ihe  California  Agricultneral  Experiment 
Station,  in  coopero.tion  vdth  the  Department,  provided  livestock  and 
technical  persomel  to  stud^  certain  specific  prohlems  of  hasic  value 
to  the  livestock  industry. 


Investigations  to  determine  the  vitamin  A  requirements  mere 
initiated  uith  horses  varjung  in  a.ge  from  4  to  14  months  that  had 
previousljr  imd  normal  rations,  including  abundant  alfalfa  hay  and 
pasture.  On  the  experimental  diets  dificient  in  vitamin  A  it  required 
from  265  to  627  da.ys  to  deplete  the  vitamtn  A  stores  of  the  individ'oal 
animal  and  to  develop  the  symptoms  of  night  olindness  —  the  first 
detectahle  symptom  of  vitamin  A  deficiency.  Dhe  length  of  the  deple¬ 
tion  period  varied  v;ith  the  age  of  the  animal  and  previous  feeding 
histor;>‘,  Durther  s37mptoms  of  vitamin  A  deficiencj^  following  the  onset 
of  night  'blindness  were  rough  hair  coat,  nervousness,  loss  of  a.ppetite, 
clouding  of  the  corneas  of  the  e^.^e,  and  impaired  d-a^^liglit  vision.  It 
wa.s  determined  tliat  horses  reqw.ired  20  International  units  of  vitamin  A 
or  40  International  "units  of  carotene  for  each  2.2  pounds  of  hodj?'  weight 
for  minimum  normal  growth,  freedom,  from  clinical  sjqnptoms,  and  little 
or  no  storage  of  the  vitamin  in  t'ne  tody.  The  minimum  requirements  for 
significant  storage,  for  optina.l  clank  adaptation,  etc.,  were  60  and  200 
International  Units  of  vitamin  A  and  ca-rotene,  respective!;',  iDer  2.2 
pounds  of  "body  weight. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  effect  of  pregnaiic;’’  an  compared 
v/ith  spa;/"ing  on  heifers  intended  for  slanghter,  a  study  was  undertalien 
to  ascertain  the  rate  of  gann,  feed  utilisation,  feed  consumption,  time 
of  finish,  dressing  percenta^’e,  and  quaJity  of  carcass  of  animals  main¬ 
tained  in  the  open  condition,  spa^'ed,  and  pregnant.  The  pregnant  heifers 
ga.ined  faster  and  required  less  feed  per  unit  of  gamn  than  either  the 
open  or  spayed  heifers.  Even  though  there  was  a  greater  loss  of  offal 
in  preg-nant  uteri  in  the  'ored  group,  differences  in  dressing  percentages 
v;ere  ha^rdl;'  significant.  Tliis  v/a.s  evidence  of  differences  in  the  car- 
ca,sses  vdiich  prevented  the  total  offal  loss  heing  reflected  in  the  car¬ 
cass  v/eight.  The  results  proved  definitely  that  spa.;''ing  v^as  not  justi¬ 
fied  and  that  'breeding  had  little,  if  .any,  arlvantage  for  heifers  "being 
fastened  for  market. 

DxperimentaA  results  shov;  thah  the  following  vitamins  are  neces- 
sar;’-  in  the  diet  of  the  pig:  A,  D,  thiamin,  rihoflavin,  nicotinic  .acid, 
and  pro'bafDly  either  or  both  the  filtrate  factor  (pantothenic  acid)  and 
\dtamin  B6.  Investigations  with  swine  fed  purified  diets  showed  tiiat 
the  minimum  ri'bofla.vin  requirement  of  the  pig  lies  betv/een  1  and  3 
milligrams  per  100  pounds  of  pig  dail;^,  Tiarther  results  indicated  tliat 
the  pig  cannot  synthesize  thiamin  and  that  the  minimum  requirement  for 
this  factor  was  about  1  milligram  per  100  pounds  of  pig  daily. 

P-e s e ar ch  to  Imur o ye__ I.Ie_t hods  of  Coll ectiiag  Dasic  Agricultural 
Statistical  Pacts:  Prom  its  beginning  the  Department  of  Agric^rltu^3 
has  had  the  responsibilit;’’  of  providing  statistics  relating  to  the  maii;^ 
phases  of  agriculture.  The  Pederal  Census  of  Agriculture,  taken  ever;' 
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five  years,  cannot  "be  oroa,dened  "because  the  schedules  used  are  already 
too  long  end  conplica.ted.  In  raost  cases  the  persons  interviewed  "by  the 
census  talzer  cannot  renen'oer  with  any  degree  of  accure.cy  events  that 
happened  six  or  more  months  "before  the  interview,  Frequent  complete 
censn.ses  of  agriculture  are  inpossi"ble  Deca.use  of  the  prohi’oitive  cost 
involved.  He  search  ’7ork  on  this  pro"blem  was  initiated  to  discover  more 
effective  and  relia"bl8  methods  for  o"bta,ining,  on  a  sampling  or  true 
cross-section  "basis,  current  "basic  statistical  facts  concerning  agri- 
cv.lture ,  such  as  acreages,  yield,  and  production  of  various  crops,  live¬ 
stock  num-Ders  and  production,  total  supplj*,  prices,  fa.rm  income,  farm 
expenditures,  emplo;;'ment  on  fanms,  and  wage  rates. 

It  1ms  "been  clea.rly  denonstraked  that  oy  selecting,  on  a  random 
"ba.sis,  a  sample  or  cross-section,  within  tov/nsiiips,  it  is  possi"bls  to 
expand  the  samples  to  relia"ble  estimates  for  the  su'b.jects  incli’ded  in 
the  region  to  "be  covered,  Ihe  results  of  the  stu.d3^  suggest  the  possi- 
"bility  of  using  this  sampling  method  to  great Ijr  reduce  the  nu:a"ber  of 
economic  and  special  auestions  that  are  canried  on  the  decennial  and 
quinquennial  censuses,  Fhese  questions  ha.ve  presented  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  to  untrahned  census  ennmerators,  have  makeriallj'-  reduced  the 
relia'bilitjr  of  the  census  returns,  and  have  greatlj*  increased  the  cost 
of  the  Federal,!  censuses.  Ihe  use  of  the  cross-section  or  sampling 
method  ha,s  the  advantage  that  estir.:atss  can  "be  mde  in  a  fev;  daj's  or 
T;eeks  as  compared  with  months  or  longer  required  for  a  complete  census 
enumerakion. 

From  results  to  date  it  is  oelieved  tliat  this  new  sampling 
te clinic  can  "be  developed  for  use  03^  the  Department  on  a  nation-wide 
"basis.  If  so,  it  will  result  in  more  uip-to-date  information  concerning 
changes  vzhich  affect  own  nakicnal  economj^  and  at  less  cost  than  securing 
similar  less  timelj’’  doka  "bj'  complete  enumeration, 

A  related  pluase  of  this  research  was  designed  to  meet  the  ..lan^-' 
nei7  and  exacting  demands  that  "nave  developed  as  a  result  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  programs  of  the  Fepa.rtnent  and  which  have  intensified  the  need 
for  more  a-ccurate  methods  of  forecasting  and  estlmaking  crop  production 
aas  ea,rl3^  as  possi"ble  in  advance  of  harvest,  FxrierLmental  forecasts  of 
ivheak  production  in  Fansan  during  the  past  two  j'sars,  made  as  of  Julj’  1, 
oased  on  croj)-metsr  mea.svuement s  of  acreage  and  anal^^ses  of  samples  of 
wneat  tahen  at  random  a  few  da^^’S  prior  to  hanvest,  were  much  closer  to 
the  final  production  figures  than  were  the  forecasts  made  "b;'"  the  usual 
netnods  of  interpreting  reports  secured  "037  i;iail.  It  also  was  ‘oossilDle 
to  locake  from  the  samples  areas  of  high  protein  wheat  and  to  estimate 
tns  proportion  of  different  vanieties  grown, 

nrslinina,r3'’  anal^^ses  of  the  effect  of  weather  and  soil  moisture 
on  7’-i9ld  per  acre  and  of  the  use  of  o'o.j active  o"bservations  of  fields  of 
growing  crops  give  jiromise  that  the  forecasts  of  crop  production  can  "be 
made  iTith  greater  acc'aracy  and  pro"ba"bl.-’-  earlier  in  the  season  than  is 
now  possilble.  As  raqbidl^''  as  the  resuAts  of  this  research  are  o"btained 
tha^r  are  being  used  in  a  practicaA  7/3.3^  b3'’’  the  Department  in  the  imiirove— 
Kent  of  its  crop-reioorting  services. 
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The  Effect  of  Certain  Plant  Sulstgjices  on  Physiological  Processes 
in  Dairy  Cattle i  Sterility,  conplete  or  partial,  leading  to  curtailed 
productiveness,  is  a  source  of  econoinic  loss  uith  domestic  aninals.  This 
loss  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  milk  yield  and  to  the  fact  that  cous  \7ith 
a  history  of  irregular  calving  hut  otherv;iss  va.lua.hle  cannot  he  profit¬ 
ably  retained  in  a  herd,  Research  has  shcrwn  that  the  processes  of  gro^rth, 
reproduction,  and  lacta,tion,  are  dependent  upon  the  normal  fmction  of 
the  pituitary''  gland  rrhich  is  located  at  the  hane  of  the  hrain.  In  the 
ahsence  of  this  gland,  none  of  these  processes  can  he  maintained  regard¬ 
less  of  environmental  conditions  or  dietary  regime.  Suitable  extracts 
of  the  pituitary  are  capable  of  initiating  and  maintaining  these  functions 
above  the  usual  normal  levels.  This  investigation  was  designed  to  iden¬ 
tify  as  closely  as  possible  the  dietary  precursors  of  the  pituitary  hor¬ 
mones  v;ith  the  hope  of  finding  rations  v;hich  will  produce  a  maximum 
functioning  of  the  pituitary  gland, 

Hormallj’’  the  activities  of  the  ovaries  are  controlled  bj'’  a  hor¬ 
mone  secreted  by  the  pituitary  gland,  I’repuentl3^,  nith  cows  that  come 
in  hea.t  regularly  but  fail  to  conceive  or  with  cows  that  do  not  even 
come  in  heat,  the  trouble  is  due  to  faulure  of  the  ovaries  to  function 
normally,  Hesearch  has  shoim  that  injections  of  this  pituitary  hormone 
will  increase  ovarian  activity.  Prevention  of  these  cases  of  sterility 
would  be  more  economical  than  curing  them, 

luring  the  course  of  this  investigation  two  substances  tlmt 
stinulahed  ovarian  activity  were  sho^m  to  be  present  in  certaun  plants. 

One  of  these  s^mbstances  is  found  'under  certain  conditions  in  plants  of 
Sudan  grass,  corn,  oar,  alfalfa.,  and  feterita.  This  particular  material 
was  found  in  high  concentrations  in  one  scumple  of  corn  plants,  v/hich 
indicates  that  the  com  plant  vrill  be  a  good  source  of  the  material  if 
the  conditions  necessaip^  for  producing  such  high  concentrations  regular¬ 
ly  can  be  determined.  However,  the  material,  like  the  hormone  from  the 
pituitary  gland,  is  destroyed  in'  digestion  and  must  be  administered  to 
animals  by  intravenous  injection, 

Tlie  second  substance  in  plants  tlmt  affects  the  reproductive 
function  is  active  when  ingested  orallj^.  It  has  been  prepared  from  the 
young  oat  plant.  'Then  fed  to  young  rats  at  weaning  in  a  ration  that 
would  other-rise  be  considered  complete,  this  ma.terial  has  brought  about 
sexuad  maturity  at  31  c.a^rs  of  age,  whereas  rats  without  this  ma.terial  did 
not  reach  a  compara.ble  stage  of  development  "until  thej'-  were  51  days  old, 
X'lothing  is  Inown  of  the  chemical  nat'ure  of  the  material  or  the  conditions 
under  which  it  occurs  in  plants,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  may  help 
explain  the  part  that  pasture  plan's  in  the  reproductive  functions  of 
dairj^  cattle. 

This  investigation  promises  to  furnish  important  information  on 
the  following  points:  (l)  The  relationship  of  the  components  of  usual 
barn  rations  to  poor  breeding  history  in  cattle;  (2)  the  effect  of  pas¬ 
ture  on  physiologica.1  activity  and  on  f8rtilit3^  in  cattle;  and  (3)  the 
development  of  possible  suiDplementa.l  econonica.1  treatments,  through 
feeding,  to  correct  breeding  difficulties  with  domestic  animals. 
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T^eather  forecasting  in  Helationsliip  to  Agriculture;  Among  tlie 
proDlems  l)asic  to  agricnlt'ore  in  its  Iroadest  aspects  for  study  under 
the  Special  Research  Rund  made  available  for  such  investigations,  the 
Secretary/  of  Agriculture  had  consid.ered  the  possibility'"  of  im|)ro"^'lng 
\7eathei'  forecasts  as  they  relate  to  agricult"ure .  The  Secretary  ha,d  in 
mind  not  merely  the  accuracy  of  the  day— to— day  "weather  forecasts  but 
such  problems  as  weather  forecasts  for  longer  periods  in  advance,  the 
relationship  between  weather  forecasts  and  crop  foreca.sts,  more  definite 
information  as  to  weather,  along  v/ith  other  factors,  s"U-ch  as  soils, 
varieties,  cult""aral  practices,  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  a,d- 
.iustment  of  crop  production,  qunlity  cf  i^roducts,  processing,  stora,ge, 
and  distribution. 

The  importance  to  agriculture  of  advance  information,  even  of  a 
few  days  (for  example,  as  to  \7inter  storms  of  intensity  in  the  Grea,t 
Plains  anea.) ,  v'ould  be  of  real  vadue.  In  a  similar  way,  even  a  fev;  days 
advance  information  on  weather  would  be  of  great  value  in  connection 
i7ith  other  problems  of  agriculture,  including  prodv-ction ,  Imrvesting, 
processing,  transportation,  and  distribution. 

The  forecasting  of  crop  production  in  advance  throughout  the 
crop  season  is  one  of  the  big  responsibilities  of  the  Department, 

Timeliness  and  accuracy  in  these  forecasts  have  become  increasingly 
important  during  the  pa-st  two  years  because  of  the  needs  of  the  national 
a.gricultural  programs,  especially  the  wheah ,  corn,  and  cotton  acrea.ge 
adjustment  and  loan  progra.ms,  surplus  removal,  and  diversion  programs 
for  other  crops,  a.  s  well  as  the  crop-ins'orance  program.  Increased  ac¬ 
curacy  and  timeliness  can  be  attained,  first  by  determining  the  relaj- 
tionship  of  v/eather  to  the  yield  per  acre  of  specific  crops  and,  second, 
by  developing  sound  methods  of  forecasting  critical  weather  over  longer 
periods  than  is  possible  with  present  Inaowledge. 

Then  the  Special  Resea.rch  R"und  v/as  ma.de  available,  basic  research 
on  the  relationship  of  v/eather  to  agricultijire  was  undertaken  with  the 
above  objectives  in  mind.  The  studies  were  organized  on  a  departmental 
level  rather  than  as  projects  of  the  heather  Bureau,  which  was  an  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Agric"ulture  at  the  time  these  studies  were  instituted. 
The  Office  of  the  Secretary  was  active  in  their  planning  and  supervision. 

The  following  results  have  been  obta.ined  from  this  research: 

(l)  As  a  direct  result  of  these  investigations  through  a.  5-year 
period,  5— day  wea.ther  foreca<,sts  ai’e  nov/  regularly  "undertalcen  by  the 
..eather  Bureau,  S]pecia.list3  of  the  heather  B-oreau  state  that  "these 
5-day  forecasts  v/ould  not  have  been  T)ossible  if  we  had  not  at  first 
conducted  the  research  under  the  Bpnldie ad- Jones  speciaJ.  research  pro¬ 
jects," 


(2)  Investigations  as  to  the  structure  of  polar  continental  a.ir 
and  the  development  of  cold  waves  in  horth  America,  through  observa/bions 
a-t  J:'airbanks,  Alasln,  Rargo,  ITorth  Dalrota,  and  at  Rt,  Smith,  Canada,  in 
cooxDeration  with  the  Canadian  Government,  have  f"urnished  an  explanation 
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of  h.o\7  cold  air  masses  "build  up  in  the  far  Lorth  during  v/inter  ti'j  ra- 
diational  cooling  at  snou  surfaces  end  the  general  upuard  spread  of 
cooling  effect  during  the  Arctic  night.  Progress  has  also  "been  made 
tenon'd  a  clear  understanding  of  hon  the  cold  air  "front"  is  released 
and  propaga.ted  in  the  form  of  a.  cold  nave  that  nill  "bring  sliarply  loner 
temperatures  in  its  path  a,s  it  moves  axross  the  United  States.  Inese 
facts  are  of  grea,t  value  for  ultimate  applica.tion  in  improving  tlie  ac¬ 
curacy  and  extending  the  forecasts  of  cold  na.ves  in  the  United  States. 

In  cormection  nith  the  o"bservations  at  Pair"banl':s,  the  T)ractica"bility 
of  r-adiometeorograph  "radiosonde"  so'cindings  in  place  of  airplane  somid- 
ings  nas  demonstrated  imder  extreme  conditions. 

(3)  The  leading  scientific  meteorologists  of  this  country  state 
emphatically  that  the  research  carried  on  'onder  this  project  has  more 
than  doubled  their  previous  Imor/ledge  in  this  field.  This  research 
has  made  use  of  the  upper-air  soundings  that  have  become  available  since 
about  1934.  As  a.  result,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  gaining  an 
understanding  of  the  behavior  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  third  or  vertical 
dimension,  aiid  methods  for  quichly  analyzing  these  upper  air  data  on 
charts  have  been  developed  thah  maiie  it  iDossible  for  the  ’.Teather  fore- 
ca^ster  to  use  these  upj^er  air  soundings  along  mith  the  regulan  maps  in 
malring  forecasts. 

Project  3,  Special  Pesearch  Laboratories  in  Ilajor  Agricultural  Regions: 

Objective;  The  estafolishment ,  maintenance,  and  development  of  research 
la.boratories  and  fa.cilities,  and  the  prosecution  of  research  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  regional  importance  at  these  laboratories  located  in  major 
agric’olt'Lxra.l  regions,  a.s  authorized  by  sections  1  and  4  of  the  Eank- 
"ne ad- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  The  Ba:ilrhe ad- Jones  Act  provides  that 
the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  shall  use  one-half  of  the  SiDecial  Research 
Pund  for  the  establisliiient  and  maintenance  of  resea-rch  laboratories 
and  facilities  and  for  research  as  described  by  the  Act  at  such  labo¬ 
ratories  at  iDlaces  selected  by  the  Secretary  in  major  agricultural 
regions.  The  estimates  for  1942  provide  that  the  aaount  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  shall  be  the  sarie  as  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1939, 
1940,  raid  1941,  although  there  is  a,  reduction  in  the  total  estimate  for 
the  Special  Research  Pund. 

The  laboratorjr  provision  in  section  4  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 
uas  originally  initiated  by  the  States  through  the  Land-C-rant  College 
Association.  The  objective  rras  to  provide  for  a  cooperative  Department 
and  State  experiment  station  attack,  regional  or  national  in  scope,  and 
beyond  that  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  as  an  undertalcing  for 
any  individ'oal  State  wit'hout  endangering  the  ability  of  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  station  to  meet  the  problems  primarily  of  Stats  and  local  concern, 
dach  of  these  regional  laboratories  serves  as  a  focal  center  for  the 
coordination  of  the  research  in  the  region  on  the  subject  studied  ‘oy 
the  laboraloi'y. 
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Plan  of  T/orl:;  Hie  iDrocednres  adopted  "by  the  Secretary  in  the  estahlish- 
nent  of  regional  la-horatories  'onder  the  Baniihead- Jones  Act  are  as  follorrs 

(a)  The  laboratory  projects  ivere  selected  by  the  Secretary’-  on 
the  basis  of  joint  reconraendations ,  submitted  by  the  directors  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  respective  regions,  as 
to  problems  which  are  agreed  upon  as  of  first  importance  to  each  of 
the  regions,  along  with  similar  suggestions  from  subject-matter  bureaus 
of  the  Department,  viewing  the  needs  of  agriculture  from  the  national 
and  interregional  point  of  view, 

(b)  Pinal  a,pproval  by  the  Secretaiw*  of  a  laboratory  project  is 
not  given  until  the  research  program,  cooperative  relationships,  and 
the  physical  plant  and  budgetary  requirements  are  jointly  and  carefully 
planned  by  specialists  of  the  Dex^artment  and  of  the  State  experiment 
stations.  The  Secretary's  aiiprova.l  is  given  only  to  a  definite  ’rritten 
project  outline  exiilaining  the  x^i-oDlem  to  be  studied  and  the  x^l^-U  of 
3/ctach.  Tliis  outline,  when  axiproved  by  the  Secretarj^,  provides  for  the 
allotment  of  funds  for  the  project  to  the  apiiroioriate  subject-mahter 
bureau,  or  bureaus,  of  the  Deijantment . 

(c)  As  far  as  practicable,  the  location  of  the  regional  labora¬ 
tories  is  selected  by  atgreement  at  existing  State  or  Department  exi^eri- 
raent  stations,  so  an  to  avoid  duplication  of  equipment  and  personnel, 
and  to  ipromote  in  every  way  coordinated,  cooperative  action, 

(d)  A  mitten  memorandum  of  understanding  covering  the  coopera¬ 
tive  relation  shills  of  a,ll  a.gencies  which  will  xjaa’ticiiDate  in  the  i^ro- 
ject  is  formulated  and  agreed  to  in  v/riting  bjr  all  the  participating 
agencies. 

(e)  A  designated  representative  of  each  State  agricultural  exioeri- 
mens  station  in  the  region  and  representatives  of  the  Dex^artment  meet 

at  least  once  annually  at  each  regional  laborator3’’  to  carefully  review 
the  progress  of  the  x^ast  year  and  to  formulate  the  research  program  for 
the  succeeding  year  in  order  to  x^rovide  for  continuous  and  effective 
.joint  action  in  planning  and  carrying  forx'rond  the  cooperative  regional 
laboratory  program. 

'lire  Office  of  Dxiosriment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  develox>- 
ment  of  tne  laboratory  programs,  in  coopoei-ation  with  the  bureaus  and 
State  stations,  to  be  x^resented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretarj^', 
for  assistance  in  the  general  x^lanning  of  the  work  and  the  development 
of  effective  relationships  at  each  laboratory  and  for  the  administration 
of  the  laboratorj*  fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act, 

Progress  of  ITork;  In  accordance  v;ith  the  x^clicj'’  outlined  above,  nine 
laboratories  liave  now  been  established,  with  the  cooxieration  and  parti- 
ciiiation  of  all  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  each  of 
the  regions  in  which  the  respective  laboratories  ane  located,  A  des¬ 
cription  of  each  of  these  laboratories  follou's; 
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Regional  Laboratory  for  Research  into  the  Heredity  and  Behavior 

of  Vegetable  Crop  Plants  for  the  Development  of  Improved  Varieties  Having 

S-:.:.perior  Adaptation  to  the  Southeastern  Region  of  the  United  States  (ap- 

■iroved  ly  the  Secretary  Noyeniher  30,  1935;  located  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina) . 

Op.jective:  To  obtain  through  fundamenta,!  research  basic  information 
prerequisite  to  efficient  and  orderly  breeding  of  improved  vegetables 
for  the  Southeastern  region;  to  produce,  through  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing,  nevi  and  improved  vegetable  varieties  and  breeding  stocks;  to  cor¬ 
relate  this  research  a.s  fer  as  possible  uith  State  research;  and  to  aid 
in  insuring  tha.t  the  results  may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
agricialtrne  of  the  region. 

Co  one  rat  ion;  The  following  Stake  agricnJ-tural  e:qoeriment  stations  in 
the  region  jointlj^  agreed  vrith  the  Department  on  the  importance  of 
esta.blishing  a  laboratory’  for  research  on  this  problem,  participated 
in  the  formulation  of  the  progTam,  and  are  cooperating  in  carrying 
out  the  objective:  Virginia,  ITorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tlorida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentuclcy’- , 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  The  value  of  the  vegetable  crops  of 
the  Southeastern  region,  not  including  white  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes , 
is  about  $80,000,000  annually.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  the 
States  in  this  region  to  lose  their  relative  position  in  production 
and  the  vaAue  of  certain  vegetable  crops,  this  being  due  in  large 
mea.sure  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  producing  products  of  high 
qunlity'’  at  reasonable  cost.  Artificial  methods  of  disease  and  insect 
control  are  becoming  less  effective  or  more  expensive.  Aside  from  the 
purely  commercial  aspects  of  vegetable  growing  and  shipping,  there  is 
need  for  the  development  of  nev/  varieties  of  improved  axlaptability^ 
for  home  garden  use  to  protect  the  general  health  and  well-being  of 
botn  the  rural  and  urban  populace  in  the  South  and  Southeast. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  7ork;  The  breeding  program  initiated  by  the  labor¬ 
atory  and  the  cooperating  State  agricultural  experiraent  stakions  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  promising  strains  of  peas  possessing 
Pusarium— wilt  resistance  or  cold  tolerance,  or  both.  If  trials  noi7 
being  conducted  at  the  cooperating  stations  show  that  these  peau  have 
a  real  value  under  a  vdde  range  of  conditions,  it  is  planned  to  re¬ 
lease  the  best  strains  to  seedsmen  for  commercial  increase.  Several 
strains  of  beans  having  bacterial-blight  tolerance,  as  well  as  hardi¬ 
ness  to  adverse  weather  conditions,  also  have  been  released  to  the 
stations  for  further  trial.  Inbred  lines  of  watermelons  have  been 
developed  for  earliness,  for  sweetness,  and  other  quality  factors  and 
for  resistance  to  Pusarium  wilt.  There  appeared  to  be  no  relation 
between  resistance  to  this  disease  and  fruit  weight,  fruit  shape,  or 
sugar  content  or  ifith  seed  color.  Inbred  and  open-pollinated  lines  of 
cabbage  from  survivors  of  a  freeze  in  1938  are  being  used  for  further 
selection  and  breeding  to  develop  a  cold-resistant  nonbolting,  round- 
headed  strain  of  high  quality.  Crosses  between  starchy  lines  of  corn 
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having  resistance  to  corn  eo.r-vorri  danage  and  high-qnalit^  sv;eet  lines 
of  fair  resistance  have  produced  t;^npes  vrhich  e:ccel  anything  not/  avail¬ 
able  fron  otlier  sources  but  v/hich  can  still  be  further  improved,  A 
total  of  55  commercial  varieties,  23  hybrid  strains,  and  308  foreign 
introductions  of  strains  of  tomato  and  rela,ted  species  have  been 
studied  for  yield,  hardiness,  freedom  from  cracking,  and  resistance  to 
Fusaniui;!  t;ilt  and  to  midsummer  defoliation  caused  ma.inly  by  various 
fxmgous  diseases.  A  feu  lines  t/ere  found  uitli  some  degree  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  defoliation  under  the  critical,  midsijmmer  conditions  of  coastal 
South  Carolina.  Certain  of  the  introduced  species  of  tomato  from 
South  America  were  observed  to  possess  some  resistance  to  a  leaf-spot 
disease  organism.  One  lino  resulting  from  a  cross  of  the  I.Iarglobc 
variety  vdth  a  South  Ancrican  species  of  the  currant  type  proved  to 
bo  outstanding  because  of  resistance  to  the  tv/o  principal  loaf-dof olio-t¬ 
ing  organisms,  A  ILmited  nuantity  of  seed  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
genorcLtions  from  this  cross  has  been  sent  to  collaborating  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations  for  use  as  parental  stock  in  breeding  programs  designed 
to  produce  loaf-spot  resistant  tor:atoes  for  cceimorcial  production. 

Other  outstanding  hybrid  material  has  been  backcrossed  to  commorcio-1 
parent  stocks  and  also  out crossed  to  largo  tomato  varieties,  with  the 
objective  of  combining  desirable  characteristics, 

Tlie  relea,se  for  coimmercial  production  of  certain  plant  materials 
resulting  from  the  breeding  program  of  the  labora,tory  now  awaits  only 
the  results  of  trials  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions  now  in  progress 
at  the  cooperating  stations. 

Hegional  Laboratory  for  Hesearch  into  Lav/s  and  Principles  Under¬ 
lying  Pasture  Improvement  in  the  Northeastern  Hegion  of  the  United  States 
(approved  by  the  Secretars^  February  20,  1936;  located  at  State  College, 

?enns3'lvania) . 

Objective;  lo  obtain  through  basic  research  facts  and  materials  applic¬ 
able  in  pasture  improvement  t'lroughout  the  Hortheastern  States;  to  re¬ 
late  this  research  to  and  coordinate  it  with  other  research  in  this 
region  conducted  '03/  various  State  agricultirral  experiment  stations 
which  aims  at  the  improvement  and  better  mana-gement  of  pastures;  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  methods  whereby  the  results  and  materials 
of  this  research  may  be  fully  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  agricultiu’e 
in  the  northeastern  Sto-tes. 


Cooperation;  The  following  State  agricultura-1  e/qoeriment  stations  in  the 
northeastern  region  agreed  jointly  with  the  Department  on  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  laboratory  for  resea-rch  on  this  problem,  participated 
in  the  formulation  of  the  program,  and  are  cooperating  in  carrying  out 
tne  objectiw'e;  Vermont,  new;  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Ilassachusetts , 
i.iaine  ,  Hhode  Island,  Hew  Jersey/,  Delaware,  Hew  Tork,  ?ennsylw''ania,  Test 


Virginia,  and  IIar3'’larid. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Ta-sture  improvement  is  essential  to 
agriaoltura-l  betterment  in  the  Hortheastern  region.  It  has  a  direct 
relation  to  problems  involved  in  the  control  of  erosion  and  in  w/atershed 
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protection,  and  is  of  primary'"  inportcnce  to  livestock  production,  par- 
ticularlj’-  the  dairy  industry.  In  this  region  of  the  United  States  a 
steady  increase  in  urban  population  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
effective  demand  for  market  milk  and  sv:eet  cream,  llilk  production  in 
the  region  has  been  rn.a,ble  to  meet  market  demands,  principally  because 
of  normally  lov;  feed,  supplies,  a  generally  short  pe.sture  season,  and  a 
lou  carrying  capacity  of  pastures,  all  of  uhich  have  limited  the  dairy 
cattle  population,  restricted  milk  flo’7,  and  increased  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  llaintenance  of  a.  milk  supply  more  in  line  uith  market  d.enond 
calls  for  a.  more  abundant  supx)ly  of  cheap  feed..  Pastures  in  the  year- 
round.  program  of  the  dairy  farm  afford,  the  chea.pest  sounce  of  feed  and 
prod.uce  the  most  profitable  returns. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Uork:  The  yield  and  quality  of  cereals  have  been 
greatly  improved  throu^  the  use  of  mod.ern  breeding  methods;  and,  since 
grasses  are  near  relatives  of  the  cereals,  the  laboratory  program  v/as 
conceived  and  developed  to  take  ad.vantage  of  the  Imohledge  and  experience 
gained  in  the  cereal  improvement  prograra. 

Thousands  of  pasture  plants  Iiave  been  a.ssembled,  groTUi,  tested, 
andu  hybridized  at  the  laboratory,  Ag  promising  new  plants  a.re  d.eveloped, 
stocks  of  them  are  sent  to  the  cooperating  State  stations  for  trial.  The 
oreedLing  program  of  the  la.boratory  has  advanced  to  the  stage  where  cer¬ 
tain  plant  materials  are  being  tested  under  varying  soil  and.  cliiaatic 
conditions  at  sin  of  the  cooperating  stations.  Individual  plants  of 
orchard  grass  having  distinct  i^lant  characteristics  were  collected  in 
Maryland-  early  this  suruaer  andu  are  being  grown  al  both  the  labora.tory 
and  the  Maryland  Experiment  Sta.tion  for  future  breeding  trials  to  pro- 
d-uce  strains  of  orcliard  grass  superior  to  those  now  available.  Six  dif¬ 
ferent  strains  of  ICentucl:y  bluegrass  ha.ve  been  sui^plied  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  E:qperiment  Station.  These  strains  are  being  grovm  in  plots  where 
relative  yields  v;ill  be  determined  by  clippings.  The  V'est  Tirginia  Ex¬ 
periment  Sta.tion  obtained  individual  plants  of  Mentuclry  bluegrass  to  es¬ 
tablish  breeding  plots.  Some  1,500  or  2,000  individtual  bent-gra.ss  plants 
are  being  collected  in  Ehode  Island,  in  cooperation  with  the  experiment 
station  as  a  basis  for  future  breeding,  luring  the  winter  the  labora¬ 
tory  made  crosses  of  several  of  the  more  promising  white-clover  plants 
selected  by  the  Hew  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  The  hjlrids  are  being 
grovm  at  the  Hew  Jerse^r  Station  and,  in  ad.dition,  40  individual  plants 
of  '.vhite  clover  d.eveloped  by  the  laboratorjr  are  being  tested  by  tha.t 
station.  These  plants,  if  of  proven  superiority  for  certain  cha.ra.cters , 
will  be  used  for  further  breeding.  The  labora.toig*  also  has  supplied 
the  Eelaware  Experiment  Station  vlth  individual  plants  of  white  clover. 

Orchard-grass  plants  resistant  to  leaf  spot  and  stem  rust  ha.ve 
been  discovered  by  the  laboratory,  3y  inbreeding  these  plants,  lines 
breeding  ti’ue  for  resistance'  will  be  established,  and  utilized,  in  the  pro- 
d.uction  of  superior  va.rieties,  P.ust-resistant  i^lants  of  timothy  and  of 
white  clover  have  been  crossed  with  susceptible,  but  otherwise  desirable, 
plants  to  establish  resista.nt  lines.  Eollovring  three  years  of  testing 
81  fentucl:^^  bluegra.ss  plants  in  mketure  with  whits  clover  to  deteirnine 
their  ability  to  withstand  competition,  16  have  been  selected  as  out¬ 
standing  and  their  seed,  increased.  This  seed,  is  to  be  comparedu  in 
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iiitensive  tests  ivith  connercial  seed  nor;  availaole.  Similarly,  of  64 
plants  of  vmite  clover  grov/n  in  association  ivith  Kentuclq'’  oluegrass  the 
more  promising  plants  \7ere  crossed  in  the  greenhouse  to  study  tneir 
cor:hining  ability. 

Ihe  effect  of  different  frequencies  of  clipping  pasture  grasses 
(simulating  different  grazing  mansi-gement  practices)  sho’jed  tliat  frequent 
clipping  resulted  in  rednced  forage  yield,  a  daminished  root  system,  and 
inedoility  of  the  plant  to  sprea.d..  At  the  other  extreme,  infreq'aent  clip¬ 
ping  d-id  not  allo'7  efficient  use  of  soil  moistnne.  The  intermedia,te 
clipping  alloT/ed  the  plants  to  produce  a.daquate  yieldLS,  provide  a  good, 
root  system,  and.  prodtuce  the  longest  anount  of  foraye  on  a  limited  amount 
of  noistrne. 


Seed  treatment  methods  have  been  jperfected  uhereby  95  percent  or 
more  of  viable  Aentucly  bluegrass  seed  mill  germina.te  immeddately  a.ftar 
harvest.  Similar  nethod.s  vdll  show  the  possible  germination  of  freshly 
harvested  seed  in  other  species  of  grasses.  These  methods  \7ill  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  seed  trade  since  it  is  not  at  present  possible 
to  determine  the  percent  of  viable  seed  until  the  end.  of  a  dormancy 
period  v/hich  ranges  from  six  .months  to  a.  year  after  harvest. 

A  technic  for  crossing  white  clover  in  the  greenhouse  has  been 
d.eveloped  which  gives  results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  present 
method  which  is  depend.ent  upon  bees  operating  und.er  cages  in  the  field. 

Studies  of  the  effect  of  plant  diseases  upon  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  and  nutritive  va.lue  of  pasture  plants  Imve  shown  tha.t  the  carotene 
content  of  white  clover  is  reduiced  at  least  one-third  bj^  lean  rust. 

regional  Laboratory  for  Research  into  the  Industrial  Utilization 

of  the  Soybean  an di  Soybean  ?rod.ucts  in  the  I'orth-Centra.l  P-egion  of  the 

United  States  (approved  by  the  Secretarjr  rebrrnip^  20,  1936;  located  at 

Urbana,  Illincis) . 

Ob.iective;  (l)  To  develop  indiustrial  uses  for  the  soybean  and  soybean 
prodiucts;  (2)  to  obtadn  information  on  the  effects  of  different  process¬ 
ing  juethods  on  the  quantity  andi  apxality  of  prod.ucts  obtained  from  the 
soybean;  (3)  to  provide  facilities  for  testing  the  quality  and  adapta¬ 
bility-  of  types  and  varieties  of  soybeans  for  ind.ustrial  uses. 

Cooperation;  The  follovjing  Sta.te  agricultural  expperiment  stations  in  the 
i'Torth-Central  region  jointly  agreed  with  the  department  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  establishing  a  laboratoryr  for  research  on  this  problem,  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  formulation  of  the  program,  and  are  cooperating  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  objective:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  hansa,s,  Ilichigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  -lissoirri,  ilebrasha,  north  dalaota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and. 

Uisconsin. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  The  increasing  importance  of  the  soybean 
in  botn  agricultua’e  and  industry,  a.s  inddca.ted  by  the  fact  that  the  acre¬ 
age  nov;  planted  to  this  crop  is  more  than  twice  tliat  of  10  years  ago,  has 
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focused  attention  on  problems  related  to  industrial  uses  for  so^beaus 
and  soybean  products,  lecause  of  its  liifii  content  of  oil  and  xorotein, 
tne  soybeaxi  is  adapted  to  a  r/ide  van’iety  of  industrial  uses.  Hie  devel¬ 
opment  of  industrial  uses  for  soyberjis  and  tlie  production  of  varieties 
particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  industr3?’  is  the  basis  upon  -..'hich  the 
lalDorator^'’  program  is  founded,  uith  the  purpose  of  extending  the  uses 
of  this  major  farm  crop. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  TTorhi  As  a  direct  result  of  the  research  of  the 
laboratory,  numerous  paints  and  vaarnishes  na.de  from  soybean  oil  have 
been  prepared  and  tested,  and  cooperative  tests  lia,ve  been  uidertalien 
uith  seven  other  laboratories  and  paint  companies,  so  that  the  fa.vorable 
results  found  by  the  labora.torj’-  on  soybean  paints  .and  varnishes  could  be 
substantiated  by  disinterested  parties.  Information  made  available  by 
the  laboratory  iias  been  used  bj?'  one  po.int  company  in  mailing  and  selling 
over  1,000,000  gallons  of  soybean  paunt,  Da.ta  on  the  smoke,  flash,  and 
fire  points  of  soybean  oil,  compared  ’.lith  other  crying  oils,  ha,ve  been 
maule  a.vailable  as  useful  and  necessary  information  to  varnish  manufact¬ 
urers  in  the  cooking  of  varnish  marie  pith  soybean  oil.  Investigations 
are  under  v;ay  to  develop  a  suitable  refining  loss  test  for  solvent- 
extracted  oil,  adequate  oil  color  grading  methods,  and  objective  means 
of  meacuring  the  flavor  of  soybean  oil.  These  methods  are  necessary  to 
manuf acturers  using  sojbean  oil  for  varj-'ing  commerical  processes. 

An  a^queous  dispersion  of  soybean  proteins  in  f ormaldehg'de  solu¬ 
tion,  developed  and  patented  by  the  laboratory,  is  being  used  by  commer¬ 
cial  concerns  as  a.  leather  dnessing  and  as  a  size  for  glassine  pa.per  with 
encouraging  results.  A  patent  has  been  a.pplied  for  on  a,  protein  laminat¬ 
ed  pla,stic  with  properties  comparable  to,  and  which  can  be  produced 
cheaper  than,  existing  sjvithotic  resin  laminated  plautics.  A  mixed  plas¬ 
tic  of  formaldehyde— treated  sojcbcan  meal  aiid  phenolic  rosin  has  been 
developed  that  should  comieote  favorably  in  price  v/ith  the  present  cheap¬ 
est  colored  pla-stics,  P-esults  obtained  on  the  extraction  with  v/ater  of 
protein  from  oil-free  soybean  meal  and  its  precipitation  from  solution 
harre  assisted  industri.al  processors  interested  in  refining  soybean  pro¬ 
tein.  One  company  which  used  some  of  those  data  is  now  producing  7  tons 
of  protein  daily.  The  Icboratcr;/'  is  studying  the  relationship  botvrccn 
the  olkall  treatment  of  soybern  protein  and  its  adhesive  strength  Lind 
dispersibility,  because  of  the  importance  of  these  properties  in  the 
utilisation  of  protein  for  paper  sizes  and  coatings. 

The  laboratoip'  has  developed  o,  method  of  extracting  soybecn  oil 
with  various  solvents  to  produce  t\7o  types  of  oils,  one  resembling  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  the  other  resembling  cottonseed  oil.  Preliminary  results 
obtolncd  with  small  pilot-plout  equipment  indicate  tha.t  a  rclobivcly 
large  fraction  of  excellent  dey.ung  oil  ecu  be  voigr  choogoly  extracted  from 
soybean  oil.  TJith  modifications  of  the  jprocess,  it  is  believed  that 
oqoprccioble  qucjitities  of  highly  unsat'orated  oil  can  be  produced  from 
other  drying  oils,  such  as  linseed  oil,  this  processed  oil  being  parti¬ 
cularly  suited  for  blending  with  crdinar3^  303’’ber'U  oil  for  use  in  pro¬ 
tective  cookings. 
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As  c'-.  result  of  ccoporation  ‘bctuccn  the  leAeratory  and  the  State 
aci'icultural  experinent  stations  tv;o  new  high-yielding  varieties,  J-t. 
Camel  and  Patoka,  have  hsen  released  to  grov/ers.  Ihesa  varieties, 
v/hich  are  pa-rticulaulj/  adapted  to  southern  corn-oelt  conditions,  have 
special  characteristics  for  industrial  utilization.  Glinahe  was  fonud 
to  he  an  inportant  factor  affecting  the  composition  of  the  soy'oean  seed. 
However,  a  variety  possessing  a  desirable  characteristic,  such  as  high 
oil  content,  maintained  its  relative  position  to  other  varieties  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  chara.cter  vdthin  a  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions.  Por- 
tilizer  treatments  and  fertility  levels  in  cultural  practices  affected 
the  yield  hut  did  not  markedly  alter  the  chemical  composition  of  soy- 
hoans.  Along  the  northern  edge  of  the  soybean  holt  present  varieties  of 
soyhoans  appeared  to  he  adapted  only  to  very  local  areas. 

Phe  soybeans  harvested  early  in  the  crop  year  1939  were  to  a 
large  extent  green  in  color  and  gave  a  distinctly  green  oil,  Hhen  those 
hcons  first  appeared  on  the  market,  any  hean  possessing  green  color  v^as 
classed  a.s  dama,ged,  and  penalties  of  as  high  as  30  cents  per  hushol  were 
assessed  against  the  grovrers,  Ihe  laboratory  found  that  the  color  was 
caused  by  chlorophyll  and  could  he  roraoved  from  the  oil  'bj  slight  changes 
in  the  customary  commercial  refining  proced'ore.  ‘These  fonts  were  mo.de 
o.vrdlo.hlc  to  all  interested,  and  as  a.  result  of  cooperation  betv/oen  pro¬ 
ducers,  processors,  and  the  Agricultura,!  Ilarketing  Service,  the  penal¬ 
ties  on  green  beans  were  reduced  from  30  to  3  or  4  cents  per  bushel, 

Regional  Research  la.boratoxy/  for  the  Improvement  of  Swine  Through 

the  Applica-tion  of  Breeding  methods  (approved  by  the  Secretary  Hecenber 

C/O,  Ic^oOj  lo cat e 0-  at  .^^.^es ,  Ic t/a / . 

Objective;  The  improvement  of  svrine  tiirough  the  application  of  breeding 
methods. 

Coo'oeration;  The  following  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  jointly 
agreed  with  the  Department  on  the  importance  of  establishing  a  labora¬ 
tory  for  reseanch  on  this  problem  in  the  ITorth-Central  region,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  formula.tion  of  a  program,  and  ane  cooperating  in  carrying 
out  the  objective:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Hansas,  I.Iichigan,  Minnesota, 
Ilissouri,  i'ebra,si3-,  north  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dalcota,  and 
Wisconsin, 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  As  the  size  of  families  has  decreased 
during  the  past  three  decades  there  has  been  less  demand  for  lange  cuts 
of  porh  well  covered  with  fat  and  more  demand  for  small,  lean  roa.sts  and 
chops.  In  the  sar.:e  period  there  has  been  a  loss  of  foreign  markets  for 
pork  and  lard  and  an  increase  in  the  development  of  lard  substitutes. 
These  factors  have  resulted  in  an  uneconomical  return  from  the  t;p)e  of 
hog  now  produced  because  there  is  a  lack  of  demand  for  parts  of  the  car¬ 
cass.  The  solution  of  this  problem  vrould  seem  to  lie  in  the  development 
of  hogs  yielding  ca.rcasses  that  supply  the  volurie  of  lard  and  porl:  which 
the  consumer  will  use  at  prices  fa.voralDle  to  the  producer. 
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Plan  end  Progress  of  TTorl:-;  Plie  Swine  Breeding  Laloratorj’ ,  with  the  a.ctive 
participation  of  cooperating  State  stations,  is  developing  inhred  lines 
of  swine  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  productiveness  of  sows, 
growth  rate  of  pigs,  econony  of  gains,  increased  pl^sical  vigor,  and 
desired  qualit3^  of  ca^rcass.  The  inhred  lines  are  nade  up  of  25  lines  of 
the  Poland  China  "breed,  10  lines  of  Buroc-Jerse^'-,  3  lines  of  Kanipshire, 
and  1  line  of  Banish  Landrace,  and  there  is  one  crossline  of  the  Bonish 
Landrace  and  Tamworth  oreeds.  The  oreeding  herds  now  total  approxinate- 
ly  550  sows  and  80  hoars.  About  460  litters  were  farrowed  this  spring 
and  approxiiiia.tely  150  litters  will  he  farrowed  this  fall. 

The  inbreeding  of  swune  req^uires  many  generations  before  the  de¬ 
sired  characteristics  are  fixed.  The  generations  produced  so  far  are 
performing  favorably  in  comparison  with  the  non-inbred  lines.  Crosses 
which  have  been  neAe  between  inbred  lines  and  crosses  of  inbred  boars  on 
non-inbred  sov/s  ha.ve  jjroduced  promising  results.  The  reswAts  achieved 
so  far  in  the  swine-breeding  program  compare  fa.vorable  with  the  progress 
nade  in  the  early  development  of  hybrid  corn,  the  ultimate  success  of 
which  ha,s  been  spectacular. 

The  inbreeding  program  of  the  laboratorjr  has  progressed  to  a  point 
v/here  about  15  inbred  lines  are  ready  for  testing  bj^  outcrossing  to  unre¬ 
lated  lines.  Outcrossing  is  used  to  measure  the  ability'  of  the  line  to 
produce  offspring  having  chara.cters  of  economic  importance,  TThen,  by 
this  method,  tv;o  inbred  lines  have  demonstrated  their  ability/  to  transmit 
desirable  cliaracters,  crosses  will  be  maxle  between  them  to  produce  off¬ 
spring  combining  the  superior  qualities  of  each  line. 

The  Indiana,  iibnsan,  Ohio,  and  South  Baliota  stations  are  malcing 
available  sows  for  testing  inbred  B-oroc-Jersey  and  Poland  China  boars  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  laboratory/  program.  Some  of  these  matings  will  be  aaa.de 
this  fall  and  others  ’-vill  be  na.de  during  the  spring  breeding  season.  At 
the  Nebraska  station  gilts  bred  to  inbred  boare  are  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  4-H  Club  where  definite  records  can  be  obtained 
on  the  performance  of  the  offspring  of  the  inbred  lines.  The  Llinnesota 
stabion,  in  order  to  observe  performance  under  practical  conditions,  is 
malaing  available  to  several  farmers  groups  of  five  sows  and  one  boar  of 
a.  crossbred  strain  developed  by  the  station,  Carca,sses  of  pigs  of  this 
crossbred  strain  have  been  commended  by’-  a.  parking  com.pany?-  for  such  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  a.s  shape  of  ham,  length  of  side,  and  high  yields  of 
the  more  popular  cuts. 

In  this  program  means  are  being  developed  with  success  for  measur¬ 
ing  and  evaluabing  the  transmission  by^  heredity/  of  characters  of  practice 
significance.  The  laboratory/  has  demonstrated  that  inherent  differences 
in  sov/s  are  responsible  for  a  little  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  pigs  fa.rrov/ed  and  weaned  and  for  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  variabion  in  the  weaning  weight  of  pigs.  A  sow*s  own  recor 
’./as  fo'ond  to  be  about  three  times  as  important  as  the  record  of  her  dam 
or  full  sister  in  selecting  for  perforraance  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pigs  farrowed  and  weaned  and  for  weaning  weight  of  pigs.  It  was  shorn 
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tliat  the  T79ight  of  pigs  a.t  180  das'-s  of  age  is  accoimted  for  hy  heredi- 
ta.ry  factors  to  an  entent  ranging  hatv/een  20  and  40  percent,  liiese  de- 
velopnents  have  significance  heCause  the  laxk  of  means  of  evaluating  the 
influence  of  hereditary  factors  ha.s  in  the  pa.st  served  to  reta.rd  the 
breeding  inproveraent  of  serine, 

Hegional  He  search  Lahorator;?'  for  the  laprovenent  of  Sheep  for 

T7e stern  Eanges  Ihrough  the  Application  of  Breeding  ilethods  (approved  by 

the  Secretar^^  Tebruany  24,  1937;  located  at  Dubois,  Idaho), 

Objective;  The  development  of  sheeg)  for  western  ranges  superior  in  Imrdi- 
ness,  ^T'ield  and  quality  of  uool,  and  lambs  produced. 

Cooperation;  The  follor/ing  State  ayricnJitura,!  experiment  sta,tions  in  the 
region  jointly  agreed  pith  the  Department  on  the  importance  of  estaiclish- 
ing  a  laboratory  for  research  on  this  problem,  participated  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  program,  and  are  cooperating  in  carrying  out  the  objec¬ 
tive;  Arizona,  Cai,lifcrnia,  Colorado,  Idaho liont. ana.,  hevada,  TIev/  I.Iexico, 
Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Uashington,  and  Uyoming, 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  The  profitafole  use  of  the  grazing  lands 
of  the  western  range  regions  requires  the  production  of  sheep  for  :iea.t 
and  r/ool.  This  range  a.rea.  contains  about  tv;o-thirds  of  the  breeding 
sheep  of  the  United  States  and  supports  one  of  the  m-ost  important  of  the 
Nation’s  agricultural  enterprises.  In  order  that  this  industry  may  be 
continued  on  a  profitable  basis,  there  is  need  for  the  development  of 
strains  of  sheep  more  efficient  in  pool  and  lamb  production  than  those 
novr  existing. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Uorh;  The  breeding  program  of  the  laboratory  is  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  an  improved  mutton  t;qje,  longer  sta.ple  v/ool,  and  the 
open-face  characteristics  so  important  on  the  range.  The  availability 
of  lines  developed  by  the  cooperating  State  agricultural  exioeriment  sta¬ 
tions  uill  nake  possible  the  use  in  the  program  of  a  larger  number  of 
sheep  upon  vrhich  to  ba.se  conclusions  and  a  adder  choice  of  lines  for  com¬ 
bining  to  obtadn  desirable  qualities.  The  utilization  of  severa.l  lines 
may  be  necessary  to  develop  distinct  types  of  sheep  v/hich  ’;;ould  be  suited 
to  the  varying  hinds  of  ranges  encountered  in  different  parts  of  the 
region. 


In  order  to  concentrate  the  most  desira.ble  characters  in  the 
shortest  possible  tine,  inbreeding  has  been  generally  practiced  in  the 
la.boratory  program.  The  first-generation  progeny  of  the  inbred  series 
uent  into  the  breeding  flocks  in  the  fa.ll  of  1932.  The  results  of  the 
breeding  conducted  to  da.te  indicate  tiia.t  the  open-face  character  is  do¬ 
minant  over  the  covered  face  and  tlia.t  the  long-staple  fleece  is  domin¬ 
ant  over  the  short-staple. 

The  advisability'-  of  doing  most  of  the  culling  on  yearling  sheep 
uas  demonstrated  since  yearling  records  uere  fo'ond  to  be  dependable  in 
estimabing  lifetime  merit.  This  system  v/111  mean  that  inferior  breeding 
eves  mill  not  have  to  be  kept  beyond  the  yearling  stage  before  they  can 
be  discarded,  ThJ.s  finding  is  of  significance  to  the  practica.l  sheepman 
in  tha.t  he  can  discard  more  efficiently. 
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Interest  in  the  program  of  the  laiboratory  is  evident  from  the 
fo.ct  the,t  one  practical  sheep  producer  ‘offered  the  use  of  a  large  hand 
of  ev.res  for  testing  rams  produced  at  the  lahoratorj^.  At  the  time  of 
the  disposal  of  surplus  animals,  breeding  animals  mere  purcha.sed  hy 
buyers  from  Idaho,  lo’Ya.,  Llontana.,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Ujroming.  Hange  rams 
\7ere  loaned  by  the  laboratory  to  the  Arizona  station  to  determine  the 
adaptability  of  these  rams  for  lamb  production  and  ranch  erne  replace¬ 
ment  vrith  a  commercial  band  of  eues  under  range  conditions.  Stud  rams 
have  been  loaned  for  developing  inbred  lines  in  the  California  station 
flock.  The  IT  evade,  station  plans  to  make  a  flock  of  purebred  Eambouillet 
evres  available  for  testing  inbred  rams  produced  by  the  laboratory,  Ir¬ 
an  attempt  to  develop  other  inbred  lines  as  a  supplement  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  program,  the  Utaii  station  is  starting  t'.7o  such  lines  of  its  ovjxi 
breeding  and  v.'ill  nai:e  a,vahlable  eues  for  testing  raras  produced  as  a 
resnlt  of  this  inbreeding. 

An  important  need  in  connection  xrith  the  improvement  of  uool  has 
been  a  practical  means  of  ascertaining  uniformity  in  wool  fibers,  A 
series  of  standards  for  use  in  this  connection  has  been  developed  by 
the  laboratory’-  and  reproduced  pictorially’  on  film  strips,  By  comparing 
experimental  samples  mith  the  standards,  research  agencies  Trill  be  able 
to  report  results  of  ’/ool  studies  on  a.  comparable  basis.  Ihis  develop- 
r.ient  is  significant  in  providing  a  medium  of  exchange  and  comparison  of 
data  not  novj  avadlable.  Copies  of  the  film  strip  have  been  requested 
by  a  number  of  cooperating  stations. 

regional  Labor abory  for  Study  of  the  Ilecloanism  of  Infection  in  the 

Contagious,  Infectious,  and  Parasitic  Uisea.ses  of  Uomestic  Animals  and 

Poultry-,  and  Methods  of  Control  in~the  Southeastern  Region  (approved  by 

the  Secretary  February’-  24,  1937;  locabed  at  Auburn,  Alabama). 

Objective:  To  obtain  through  basic  research  facts  and  materials  applic¬ 
able  to  an  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  infection,  resistance,  and 
i-mranity  in  the  contagious,  infectious,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  domest¬ 
ic  animals  end  poultry^  of  economic  importance  in  the  major  region,  and 
to  develop  effective  control  meas'iires, 

CoQ-oerabion:  The  follov/ing  State  agricult-urad  experiment  stations  in  the 
region  jointly^  agreed  v/ith  the  department  on  the  importance  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  laboratory;"  for  research  on  this  problem,  j^articipated  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  program,  and  are  cooperabing  in  carryring  out  the  objective; 
Virginia,  Uorth  Carolina.,  South  Carolina,,  G-eorgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 

— ississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansa.s,  Tennessee,  Ilentucly,  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  The  favora.ble  climate  and  environment  of 
the  so'uthei-n  portion  of  the  United  States  malce  it  appear  particularlyr 
ideaJL  for  the  production  of  livestock.  Under  practical  conditions,  hov;- 
ever,  the  fa.ctors  tliaf  appear  to  favor  diversification  of  Southern  a.gri— 
culture  by^  an  increase  in  the  livestock  populabion  a.lso  favor  the  disea.ses 
and  parasites  attacking  livestock.  In  a.ddition  to  large  direct  losses, 
manyr  losses  from  diseases  and  laarasites  are  not  so  evident,  being  reflect¬ 
ed  in  terras  of  the  stunting  of  yroung  animals,  failure  of  growing  animals 
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to  nalie  pi’oper  gains,  decrooso  in  tiio  prodn.ction  of  neat,  nilk,  ’.too! 
and  eggs,  Io’y  efficiency  of  v;ork  aninals,  and  -uneconoinic  utilization 
of  feed.  I'lnov/ledge  regarding  the  nat'ore  and  nethods  for  control  of 
diseases  and  pa.racites  v/ill,  in  a-ddition  to  saacgoarding  the  livestock 
population  of  the  region,  he  an  important  step  lea-ding  towards  the 
inx^rovenent  of  rural  economic  conditions  in  the  South, 

?laii  and  Progress  of  TTork;  Hepresentative s  of  the  Dexeartnent  and  of  the 
coo'perating  State  stations  in  xolanning  a  coordinaxted  jerogran  of  fnida- 
nental  research  fox’  the  laboratory  decided  that  the  first  v;ork  undertak¬ 
en  should  deal  with  Johne's  disease  of  cattle  and  hovine  internal  i^ara- 
sites.  The  initial  lero'olen  v;ith  Johne*s  disea-se  vms  to  find  some  accu¬ 
rate  and  satisfactory  method  of  diagnosing  the  diseaose  in  its  eanly 
sta-ges  hefore  the  infected  animals  hecone  dangerous  as  spreaders.  Ihe 
v/ork  on  interna-1  loarasites  uas  directed  toT.7ard  the  development  of  effect¬ 
ive  control  methods. 

The  laioora-toi”^  has  "rorked  out  methods  of  producing  satisfactory 
q^aantities  of  jolmin,  the  product  used  for  testing  live  animahs  for  the 
I'jresence  of  Jolme's  disease,  efforts  ane  "being  made  to  develop  a  i.iethod 
of  meas'aring  the  potency  of  johnin  as  a-  stei")  touard  standardizing  the 
loroduct  so  that  all  .jolinin  used  in  the  countr3r  ma-j"  "be  of  knorm  quality. 
Investigations  a-re  rnder  uaj''  to  determine  v/hether  the  Johnin  develoi^ed 
at  the  la-horator;''  is  of  higli  enough  qvialit^r  to  "be  used  in  the  field  as  a 
satisfactory^  diagnostic  agent.  Pield  tests  pith  this  product,  followed 
"by  post-mortem  and  microscopic  eaaininations  of  several  h’ondred  animals, 
including  Doth  reactors  and  nonreactors,  have  given  encoura^ging  evidence 
of  the  relia'bility-  of  this  diagnostic  agent.  Byr  using  this  laroduct, 
over  10  loercent  of  more  than  4,000  cahtle  tested  in  6  Southeastern 
States  vrere  found  to  "be  affected  v/ith  the  disease,  many  of  the  animals 
tested  "naving  shotm  no  outv/and  symptoms.  The  rcsP-lts  of  these  vdde- 
spread  tests  indicate  a  greater  loreva-lence  of  the  disease  in  the  region 
t'nan  uas  heretofore  realized. 

Evidence  is  accumulating  to  prove  tha.t  ad  leo,st  some  of  the 
cadtle  uhich  suffer  from  Johne's  diseace  pill  react  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  even  though  they?"  do  not  lia-ve  tu'Derculosis,  This  finding  serves 
as  an  explanation  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  reactions  to  the  tuberculin 
test  uhich  sometimes  occur  in  cattle  uhicli  on  o,utopsy  shoxi  no  visible 
lesions  of  tuberculosis,  Tliese  no-visible-lesion  cases  have  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  uncertainty'  and  some  criticism  in  the  tubercu¬ 
losis  eradication  ’.7ork.  This  adove  discovery'’  is,  therefore,  of  considcr- 
a,blc  importance  in  the  tuberculosis  eradication  campaign. 

Stomach  v/orms  and  nodula-r  Poms  a.ro  among  the  most  serious  of  the 
cattle  panasites  of  the  Southeast,  I'To  lorevious  experiments  pith  drugs 
have  been  successful  in  controlling  those  iDarasites.  The  verk  of  the 
laboratory^  has  shorrn  that  the  drug  luienothiazine  is  a-  very  efficient 
troadment.  In  the  first  field  exiDoriments  pith  the  dr^ag  all  treated 
animabs  sho\7sd  iDrorpot  improvement  in  their  general  condition.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alabej-za  Beef  Producers  Association,  pho  had  cooperaded  in  the 
Pork,  exx')ressed  his  satisfaction  pith  the  results  obtahned.  In  the  "nerd 
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of  another  cattle  ovrncr,  treatments  of  phenothiazino  r/ore  follov/ed  "by 
disappearance  from  the  droppings  of  eggs  of  loth  stoniaxh  and.  nod-ular 
v^orms  and  a  decrease  in  the  eggs  of  other  ro\md  norms.  Blood  tests 
revealed  a.  rapid  recovery  from  anemia.,  v/hich  is  cha.ra.cteristic  of  severe 
stomach  norm  infestation,  A  ]post-mortera  examination  of  an  untreated 
animal  in  the  sane  herd  disclosed  an  infestation  of  over  10,000  stomach 
norms. 

The  research  v/ith  coccidiosis  has  esta.hlished  the  fact  that  a.t 
least  a  considerahle  pa.rt  of  the  digestive  trouble  seen  in  dairj^  calves 
■botneen  the  ages  of  five  and.  ten  v;oehs  is  the  direct  result  of  infection 
nith  coccidia,  Bigid  but  practical  sanitary  mea^cares  developed  by  the 
laboratory  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  the  disturbances  resulting 
from  coccid.ial  infection  are  already  being  used  v/ith  success  on  daii^ 
farms  v/hich  are  cooperating  in  this  study.  These  measures  consist  of 
ir.mieddately  isolating  nenborn  calves  in  disinfected  pens  and  keeping 
them  from  any  conta.ct  whatsoever  with  mature  animaJLs  (which  a.re  carriers 
of  the  ddsease)  until  the  calves  are  approxLmately  tv/o  months  of  age, 
a.t  /vhich  time  thej'  ha.ve  p)assed  the  :;iost  critical  period  for  infection, 

Begional  Eesearch  Laboratory  for  the  Improvement  of  Viability  in 

Poultry  (approved  by  the  Secretar:/  December  23,  1937;  located  a.t  Bast 

Lansing,  Liichigan), 

Objective;  To  d.etermins  the  causative  agent  or  agents  responsible  for 
fowl  paradysis;  to  develop  procedures  based  on  padhology,  genetics, 
management,  and  nutrition;  and  to  discover  prophylactic  technics  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  this  disea.se. 

Cooperation:  The  follov/ing  State  agric'oltural  e:<periment  stations  in  the 
northeastern  arid  north  centra.l  regions  jointly  agreed  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  importance  of  establishing  a  laboratory  for  research  on  this 
problem,  participated  in  the  formulation  of  the  program,  and/ cooperating 
in  cariying  out  the  obje§tive;  Illinois,  Indiana,  lov/a,  Kansas,  hichigan 
Ilinnesota,  Hissouri,  Nebraska,  ITorth  Dakota.,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ilaine,  Ilaryland,  I.Iassachu- 
setts.  Hew  Hampshire,  Hew  Jersey,  Hew  York,  Pennsylvania.,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  and  Vest  Virginia, 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  It  is  claimed  that  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  nearly  plOO ,000 ,000  annual  loss  in  the  poultry  industry  in 
the  northeastern  and  Hortli-Central  States  is  due  to  fowl  paralysis. 

Losses  to  the  industry?"  a.re  not  only  from  axtual  mortality  but  also  from 
reduced  egg  production  in  a.ffected  chickens.  The  disease  usua.lly  a.f- 
fects  chickens  after  the  expense  of  rearing  has  been  incurred,  so  that 
the  producer  nay  lose  the  cost  of  feeding  and  housing  a.s  well  as  the 
original  cost  of  the  diseased  chickens.  The  welfare  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  is  contingent  upon  the  development  of  effective  control  measures 
for  fowl  paralysis. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  York;  The  first  c:q)erinental  chicks  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  program  were  hatched  on  April  3,  1939.  Apioroximately  7,000  chicks 
from  t  en  of  the  leading  strains  of  Hhite  Leghorns  v/ere  hatched  during  the 
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season.  Tv.’o  of  the  stro.ins  proved  to  "be  so  highly  susceptiolo  to  the 
disee.se  that  they  v;ere  discarded.  The  eight  remaining  strains  had  v;ith- 
in  them  lines  of  high  and  lovr  viability*  In  order  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  breeding  for  resistance  and  sUscejDtibility ,  breeding 
maples  from  each  strain  vere  mated  to  some  full  sisters,  some  half  sis¬ 
ters,  and  some  pullets  of  other  stroans.  One-half  of  the  chicks  in  each 
of  the  identified  families  of  each  stradn  v/ere  inoculated  with  diseased 
material  from  affected  chickens  and  one-hailf  vrore  kept  a.s  experimental 
controls.  Of  the  100  families  studied,  only  tuo  families  have  had  no 
mortality  from  foul  paralysis,  ho  fov;l  paralysis  has  occurred  in  the 
chickens  of  39  families  in  the  -uninoculated  control  groups. 


Assisting  in  the  development  of  the  program  from  a  number  of 
angles  are  the  cooperative  studies  ak  11  of  the  Stahe  stations  of  the 
Hortheastern  and  ITorth-Central  regions.  The  i'lorth  Oalcota,  Ohio,  and 
Oklahoma  stations  are  testing  the  livability  of  chicks  produced  by  the 
laboratory  under  different  environments  and  varying  kinds  of  exposure  to 
infection,  Brooding  studies  to  determine  the  interdependence  of  vigor 
and  resistance  to  pullorum  disease  and  foul  paralysis  are  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Illinois  and  I'aryland  stations.  The  Ilassachusetts  and  Pennsj'’!- 
vania  stations  are  uorking  on  the  effectiveness  of  selective  breeding  to 
reduce  mortality  from,  this  disease  in  the  Rhode  Island  Red  and  b'hite  leg¬ 
horn  breeds,  respectively.  Studies  of  the  effect  of  diet  on  susceptibil¬ 
ity  to  foul  pa.ralysis  are  -under  uay  at  the  Indiana  and  Hichigan  stations. 
At  the  Io\7a.  station  an  investigation  is  being  made  of  the  transmission 
of  the  iritis  type  of  para.lysis  through  the  egg  by  the  sperm  or  by  anti- 
ficial  inoculation  v.dth  diseased  tissues;  in  addition,  an  attempt  is 
being  ma.de  there  to  determine  the  association  of  the  so-called  nonspeci¬ 
fic  enteritis  of  chickens  and  fo’jl  paralj^sis.  Studies  of  the  patholog¬ 
ical  changes  due  to  fowl  paralysis  have  been  'ondertalcen  by  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  (Storrs) ,  Indiana,  and  lov/a  stations  and  investigations  of  the  cause 
and  transmission  of  the  disea.se  are  being  made  at  the  Connecticut  (Storrs) 
and  Iowa  stations.  Particular  attention  is  being  given  in  the  vrork  at 
the  Connecticut  station  to  the  development  of  specific  methods  of  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  disease. 


Progress  is  being  made  in  all  of  the  above  j)ha.ses,  but  because  of 
the  complex  nat'ore  of  the  disease  and  the  large  number  of  factors  tha.t 
must  be  evaluated,  no  definite  conclusions  can  3'’et  bo  dra’jn. 


Regional  Laboratory  for  Investiga.tions  of  the  Relationships  of  the 

Salinity/  of  Irrigation  b'aters,  and  of  Soil  Conditions,  to  Plant  Growth  and 

Related  Pactors  Involved  in  a  Perm.anently  Successful  Irrigated  Agricult-uro 

in  the  T7e stern  Region  (approved  bjr  the  Secretarj^  December  23,  1937;  located 

at  Riverside,  California.), 

Objective;  To  obtain  tlrrough  research  information  with  respect  to  (l)  the 
reactions  of  crop  plants  and  the  soil  to  the  several  salt  constituents 
at  various  concentrations  in  both  artificial  and  no.->',ural  solutions;  (2) 
the  morphological  s^/Taptons  of  crop  plants  induced  sj  these  various  sa.lt 
constituent  concen'orations;  (3)  the  amount  of  vrs.t&r  vrhich  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  soils  to  avoid  harmful  salt  concentraotions ;  (-i)  the  trend  of 
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salinity  conditions  in  severo.l  o.reas  v^here  sucli  prolloins  e:cist;  (s)  the 
possibilities  and  liiiiitations  of  adeq-uate  and  efficient  drains  in  order 
tha,t  the  necesspxy  reclonation  pra,ctices  nay  he  put  into  effect;  and  (o) 
the  pra,ctical  applica.tion  of  the  lahora.toi^r  findings  on  the  reaction  of 
crop  plants  under  Imo'.Tn  and  controlled  field  conditions. 

Coopera.tion;  The  following  Sta,te  agricultural  experiment  sta.tions  in  the 
ue stern  region  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  jointly  agreed  with  the  He- 
pantment  on  the  importance  of  estahlisliing  a  laboratory  for  research  on 
this  problem,  participated  in  the  formulation  of  the  program,  and  are 
cooperating  in  cariying  out  the  objective;  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Hevada,  Hew  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Uashington,  and  Uyoming, 
and  the  -erritorjr  of  Hamaii. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Tlu’oughout  the  Uestem  States  and  Hawaii 
there  are  nearly  20,000,000  acres  devoted  to  irrigation  fa-rming.  On 
a,pproxinatsly  one-half  of  this  area,  excessive  accumulation  of  soluble 
salts  or  alka,li,  resulting  from  the  use  of  irrigation  water,  lias  serious¬ 
ly  im.paired  or  threatened  the  productivity  of  the  land.  There  are  also 
extensive  areas  of  land  suited  for  irrigation  that  are  naturally  saline 
and  from  which  the  so-lts  must  be  removed  before  they  can  be  used  for  crop 
production.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  irrigable  land  by  flushing  out  the  a.ccumulated  salts  and  the  ne¬ 
cessary  drainage  of  irrigated  land  generallj'’  contaminates  the  supplies 
of  \7ater  used  for  irrigation  in  other  areas  further  downstream.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  agigra.vated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  areas  served  b^/  the 
same  source  of  sujjply  of  irrigation  water.  As  a  result  of  this  problem, 
extensive  acreages  have  been  abandoned  already  or  their  production  se — ► 
riously  impaired.  As  great  as  the  losses  are  from  excessive  accumulation 
of  salts,  there  are  indications  tliat  for  irrigated  lands  as  a.  whole  even 
greater  losses  are  sustained  bj,^  salt  concentrations  v/hich  cause  injuries 
that  are  not  readily  recognized.  The  progress  of  salt  accumulation  is 
often  slow,  and  injurious  effects  mscy  not  be  recognized  until  the  produc- 
tivit^T-  of  the  soil  lia.s  bocoxie  seriously  affected. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Uork;  The  program  of  the  laboratory  has  been  formui- 
lated  in  cooperation  with  the  eleven  States  of  the  western  region  and 
Hawaii.  Little  previous  work  has  been  done  on  the  problems  studied  by 
this  laboratory,  Hev/  research  tec'.inics,  therefore,  have  to  be  developed. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  tolerance  and  reactions  of  common  field  crops  are  being  studied 
in  greenhouse  and  outside  sand-cult'ore  experiments,  involving  single  and 
combined  salts  varied  from  lov/  to  very  high  concentrations.  Identical 
plants  are  being  gror/n  in  different  localities  in  soil  and  culture  solu¬ 
tions  to  determine  to  whmt  extent  extremes  of  light,  temperature,  and 
humidity  influence  plant  tolerance  to  saline  conditions. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  research  show  that  the  nature  of  the 
salts  present,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  climatic  conditions 
largely  deterraine  the  degree  of  growth  reduction  in  plants.  Hach  kind  of 
plant  may  react  differently  from  others  in  response  to  variation  in  these 
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fo.ctors.  Experiments  v/itli  eight  comiaon  crops  have  indica,ted  that  re¬ 
duced  grovrth  results  ’when  the  concentration  of  salts  exceeds  1,000  to 
3,000  parts  per  nillion  of  nutrient  solution, 

The  uorl:  of  the  laboratory  has  shorm  that  some  crops,  such  as 
onions,  a.re  adversely*  affected  far  more  by  saline  irrigation  waters  in 
wann  climates  than  by  the  same  irrigation  waters  in  cool  climates, 

P-egiona.1  Laboratory  for  Research  into  the  Relation  of  Soils  to 

Plant,  Animal,  and  human  ITutrition  (approved  by  the  Secretary,  January 

31,  1939;  located  at  Ithaca,  Pew  York). 

Objective;  To  obtain  throu^  basic  reseench  facts  regarding  the  effects 
upon  plant  nutrition  of  various  mineral  elements  and  growth  factors  in 
the  soil  and  through  plants  used  as  food,  the  effects  of  these  elements 
and  fantors  on  animal  and.  human  nutrition. 

Cooperation;  The  following  Stake  agricultura,!  experiment  stations  in  the 
northeastern  region  jointly  a.greed  with  the  Department  on  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  laboratory  for  research  on  this  problem,  participated 
in  the  formulation  of  the  program,  and  are  cooperating  in  carrp^ing  out 
the  objective;  Connecticut,  Delaware,  I.Ia.ine ,  Ilaryland,  I.Iassachusetts , 
i'Tew  Hampshire,  Hew  Jersey,  Hew  York,  Penn s^'l van ia,  P.hod.e  Island,  Vermont, 
Jest  Virginia,  aid.  other  research  agencies  in  the  United  States, 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significaice;  In  recent  years  it  v;as  observed  that 
physiologica.1  disord.ers  common  aiong  men  and  animals  in  certain  sections 
dio  not  occur  in  other  sections  of  the  country,.  This  observation  has  led 
to  £Ui  appreciakion  of  the  importance  of  the  effects  on  man  and  animabs 
’//hen  plant  or  animal  products  grown  in  certain  soil  areas  are  used,  as 
food..  Some  soils  contain  tndesirable  elements  which  may  inhibit  the 
growth  of  plants  and  affect  ad.versely  the  growth  of  animabs,  bnc’.Tledge 
of  the  number  of  mineral  elements  of  biological  significance  has  in- 
crea,ssd  notably  in  recent  years.  At  the  same  tim.e,  adddtional  and  im¬ 
portant  fimctions  ha.ve  been  ascribed  to  some  that  long  have  been  known  to 
be  essential. 

The  roles  of  such  elements  as  calcium,  phosphorus,  sulfur,  sodium, 
and  chlorine,  used  in  relatively  large  amounts  by  animals  and.  man,  have 
been  fairly  well  und.erstood  for  many  years.  Another  group  of  elements  is 
equably  essential  although  needed  in  only  s.mall  amounts.  The  iromber  of 
elements  in  this  grou.p  has  been  added  to  steadbly.  At  present  iron  and 
copper  appear  necessary*  for  hemoglobin  formakion,  cobalt  to  some  extent 
abso  and  for  correcting  the  so-called.  "Sush  dbsease”  of  cattle  in  some 
areas;  iodine  for  normal  functioning  of  the  thyroid,  manganese  for  repro¬ 
duction  (abso  prevents  perosis  in  chickens),  magnesium  for  normal  func¬ 
tioning  of  nerves,  and  zinc  for  reasons  not  well  und.erstood.  The  status 
of  a  rather  long  list  of  elements  remains  in  doubt,  chiefly  because  of 
insufficient  studiy. 

many  or  all  of  these  elements  are  generably  supplied  to  the  body 
through  plants  consumed  a.s  food..  The  dietarj^  and  nutritional  disturb¬ 
ances  caused  by  their  lack  a.re  observed  only  ’//hen  they  are  not  present. 
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In  past  3^‘3ars  a  sn-fficient  anotint  of  these  elements  V7as  present  in  most 
soil  in  qnontities  large  enongh  to  supply'-  the  needs  of  the  plants  and 
also  the  animals  v/hich  a-te  them,  I.Iore  recently:",  as  additional  regions 
heave  "been  opened  to  crop  production,  some  of  then  ha.ve  oeen  fo^nad  to  he 
deficient  in  certadn  elements,  and  the  meager  s'applj^  in  other  soils  lias 
been  so  reduced  throu/^i  crop  removal  ^dth  no  replenisliment  tlmt  the  re¬ 
sults  caused  h^'-  such  deficiencies  are  nov  becoming  acute.  Ihe  vdiole 
problem  becomes  one  in  urgent  need  of  investigation  for  populations  of 
men  and  animals,  especiallj^  so  because  of  the  possibilit:’-  of  replenish¬ 
ing  these  elements  through  direct  aiiplication  of  fertilisers  containing 
them  and  through  other  agricultural  practices. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  T7orh;  Preliminary'’  to  actuai  research  at  the  labora.- 
tory,  an  exhaustive  survey^  of  literature  in  regard  to  cobait  in  soils  led 
to  several  important  conclusions.  There  is  ei’-idence  to  indicate  that 
mineral  soils  v/ell  supplied  vdth  organic  matter  in  the  upper  layers  as  a 
result  of  nat’orai  soil-forming  processes  may  normadlj^  contain  amounts  of 
cobaJLt  a,dequats  for  the  animai.  P-ecentljr  developed  soils  may  contain  in¬ 
adequate  ameunts  of  cobalt  because  of  the  tine  factor  that  has  prevented 
accumulations  of  this  element  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  upper  layers. 
There  seemed  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  a  direct  relationship  between 
ma-gnesrum  and  cobalt  in  soils  to  malce  further  studies  along  this  line 
i/orth  vdiile,  ,  Some  hi^fly  calcareous  soils,  usuadljy  of  marine  origin, 
either  contadn  little  cobadt  or  prevent  the  assimilation  of  this 

element  by  plants. 

In  culture  solutions  extremely^  smadl  amounts  of  cobalt  have  been 
rexDorted  as  toxic  to  some  species  of  plants.  These  experiments  indicate 
that  mat-ore  plants  groym  in  cult’ore  sol'utions  containing  cobalt  are  sel¬ 
dom  normal.  In  cases  where  no  toxicit^y  or  only  a  slight  stimulus  was  ob¬ 
served,  the  effect  of  cobalt  on  the  comielete  life  cycle  of  the  plant  has 
seldom  been  determined. 

The  iDrogram  of  the  lafoorator^y  is  planned  to  add  information  on  the 
role  of  the  vauious  mineral  elements,  vitamins,  and  other  growth-promoting 
substances  in  plant  nutrition  and  through  the  plant  on  animal  nutrition. 

On  the  basis  of  such  information  efforts  will  be  made  to  modif^r  or  cor¬ 
rect  soil  conditions  tlirough  fertilizer,  spraying,  irrigation,  or  other 
practices. 

The  constructio'n  of  the  laboratory  b-ollding,  as  well  as  of  all 
service  lines,  including  steam,  water,  ga.s,  electric,  aiid  telephone  lines 
and  sanitary  water  sewers,  has  been  completed.  The  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  this  construction  ?/ere  completed,  at  no  expense  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  architects  of  Cornell  University?-,  Similar lyy,  Cornell  Uniy/ersity 
architects  ha.ve  prepared  detailed  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  plot  as  a.  whole,  as  regards  grading,  yvalhs,  landscaping,  etc.  The 
University  loas  constructed  a  surfaced  road  in  front  of  the  lanorator^y 
building  and  has  erected  a  building  in  which  rooms  for  small  animals  will 
be  furnished  gralis  to  the  Government, 

Progress  to  date  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  organization  of 
the  project  providing  ph^’^sical  plant  fa.cilities  and  the  exha.ustiyye  survey 
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of  the  literature  discv.ssed  above ,  Eesearch  at  the  lo.'boratorj’’  has  been 
in  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  ^ear. 

A  preliminary  study  indicates  that  yellow  corn  with  double  the 
usual  number  of  chromosomes  is  markedly  higher  in  carotene  (vitamin  A) 
content  than  similar  corn  of  the  usual  genetic  constitution. 

Tomatoes  are  a.  particularly  important  crop  from  the  standiDoint  of 
the  human  diet.  3:q')eriments  have  been  ijmdsrtaloen  at  the  laboratorj’"  to 
determine  the  influence  of  mineral  n-Writion  of  tomatoes  on  their  vita¬ 
min  and  mineral  6.ietary  va-lue  for  humans.  Some  1,100  tomato  x^lants  are 
being  gro^.m  in  sand  cultures,  using  56  combinations  of  nutrient  solu¬ 
tions,  Observations  are  being  made  on  the  growth  of  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  and  the  fruits,  when  mature,  will  be  analyzed  for  their  components 
which  are  of  nutritive  vaAue  for  humans. 


PASSTkGSP.-CAEZYrilC-  7TEICL3S 

-he  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  pa.ssenger-carrying  vehicles  for  work 
under  the  Special  P-esearch  Pund  contemplates  an  increase  of  $500  ($2,150  in 
1941;  $2,650  estimated  for  1942)  for  this  purpose.  This  $2,650  will  permit 
the  needed  replacement  of  tliree  vehicles,  at  a  net  average  cost  of  $633  each, 
when  exchange  allowances  are  talren  into  ancount,  and  the  purchase  of  one  addi¬ 
tional  vehicle.  This  car  is  needed  in  connection  with  special  research  pro¬ 
jects  under  section  1  of  the  Act  and  is  subject  to  the  limitation  of  $750  max¬ 
imum  cost  applicable  to  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

At  least  one  car  is  essential  for  eaoch  regional  lahoratory  to  ena,ble 
the  technical  men  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  region,  including  the 
State  experiment  stations  locaked  therein,  all  of  v;hich  are  cooperating  in 
the  laboratory  projects  of  their  region.  In  the  ca.se  of  laboratories  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  larger  regions  covering  a  T;ide  area,  those  involving  extensive 
cooperative  relationships  and  those  including  the  work  of  more  than  one  bureau, 
two  or  more  cars  may  be  required  to  enable  the  technical  men  to  visit  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  region.  Automobile  transportation  is  also  necessary'’  in 
connection  with  field  projects  conducted  uoder  this  fund  in  the  ca.se  of  those 
investigations  for  which  cormion  carriers  are  not  available,  are  imprant i cable , 
or  are  less  economical. 


Tne  three  cars  to  be  replaced  are  for  regional  la^boraiory  projects  under 
section  4  of  tne  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  One  of  these  automobiles 
has  been  in  constant  use  since  1937  and  tv/o  of  them  have  been  in  constant  use 
since  1938,  These  machines  hare  been  operated  under  a  wide  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions  of  use,  ranging  from  city  streets  to  rough  country  roads.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  tha,t  tne  arerage  performance  of  these  cars  by  the  time  they  viill  be 
turned  in  v/ill  be  approximahelj?"  43,000  miles,  Experience  lias  demonstrated  that 
cars  of  the  age  of  those  to  be  turned  in  will  not  operate  efficiently  or  econ¬ 
omically  Deyond  tnis  milea-ge,  and  it  agipears  to  be  distinctly  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  01  tne  \7ork  to  turn  them  in  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 


EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOIE  ECONOMICS 
General  Statement 


I ,  Origanization  and  Administration. 

Extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  a  cooperative 
system,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul tiire  cooperating  with  the 
State  agricul tiijrai  colleges,  county  governing  hodies,  and  local  groups  of 
rural  people  in  employing  county  and  State  extension  agents  to  carry  on 
extension  v;ork  with  rural  men,  v/omen,  a.nd  hoys  and  girls  on  their  farms 
and  in  their  homes  and  coranainities. 

Ene  organization,  financing,  and  conduct  of  the  work  is  developed  in 
accordance  \dth  - 

a.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  and  other  acts  of  Congress  and  legis¬ 
lative  acts  of  the  States. 

0.  A  general  memorandum  of  agreement  hetv/eea  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  each  State  agricultural  college. 

c.  Individual  project  a.greements  between  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  each  State  agricultural  college  covering  each  major  line 
of  extension  activity  in  a  State. 

d.  Annxxal  plans  of  work  prepared  in  the  State  for  the  principal 
extension  activities,  v/hich  are  reviewed  for  approval  hy  the  Extension 
Di‘'n.sion  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

e.  Annual  extension  budgets  wdnich  show,  for  each  State,  sources 
and  amounts  of  cooperative  extension  funds  and  their  allocation  by 
projects  and  personnel,  for  each  fiscal  year,,  subject  to  the  apxDroval 
of  the  Eederal  Director  of  Extension  Work. 

f.  Regulations  covering  the  e;<penditures  of  cooperative  extension 
funds  of  Eederal,  State,  or  county  origin. 

g.  Annual  review  of  the  expenditure  of  such  funds,  and  the  viorh 
carried  on  in  each  State. 

A.  Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricvil ture ; 

Cooperative  extension  work  is  headed  nationally  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  director 
of  extension  in  charge.  This  agency  administers  the  various  acts  of 
Congress  concerning  cooperative  extension  v/ork  and,  in  general,  supervises 
the  work  in  order  that  the  pujrposes  of  the  acts  may  be  carried  out.  In 
addition  to  administering  the  phases  outlined  above,  the  Extension  Service 

Assists  in  coordinating  the  extension  activities  of  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  Departaent  v;ith  the  needs  and  work  in  the  States. 
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Represents  the  Department  and  other  agencies  of  the  federal 
Government  dealing  with  agriculture  in  developing  the  edu.cational  worh 
carried  on  ''oj  the  State  extension  services  necessar7  in  advancing  the 
public  progra-ms  for  agriculture. 

Carries  subject-matter  irxformation  from  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Department  to  State  and  countv  extension  workers. 

Prepares  and  distributes  illustrated  material,  including  e:-chibits, 
motion  pictures,  slides  and  films,  photographs,  and  charts,  as  well  as 
circulars,  bulletins,  press  and  other  written  material,  for  the  use  of 
State  and  county  extension  workers. 

Assists  county  and  State  extension  v;orkers  in  studying  and  analyzing 
the  needs  of  rural  people  and  helps  them  direct  programs  and  proced^rres 
currently  best  fitted  to  meet  their  needs. 

Llalces  current  studies  of  extension  work  and  reports  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  progress. 

B,  Eie  Sta>,te  extension  service: 

In  each  State,  and  in  Hawani,  P-uOrto  Rico,  and  Alasis.,  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  maintains  a  distinct  administrative  division  of  the 
college,  i.  e. ,  the  extension  service,  for  the  management  and  conduct  of 
the  cooperative  extension  work  in  the  Stake  and  its  several  counties  and 
communities,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  of 
Congress  governing  cooperative  extension  v/ork  and  the  various  Stake  acts. 
This  service  is  in  clmrg-e  of  the  State  director  of  extension,  who  is 
jointly  responsible  to  the  president  (or  dean)  of  the  Stake  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  director  of  extension  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Located  at  the  college,  also,  is  the  staff  of  State-wide 
extension  workers  in  which  are  included  administrative  and  supervisory 
assistants,  extension  specialists  in  the  major  fields  of  agricul tirral  and 
home-economics  subject  matter,  and  clerical  workers. 

Tlie  State  extension  service  is  responsible  for  the  admini strekion 
of  all  funds  allotted  to  extension  work  in  the  State. 

TIae  State  extension  service  is  responsible  for  drawing  up  and 
carrying  ouk  the  various  projects,  plans  of  v/ork,  budgets,  and  reports, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pederal  Extension  Service,  as  outlined  previously 
here  in. 

C.  The  County  extension  service: 

The  State  extension  services  have  established,  and  maintain  in 
cooperation  v/ith  the  people  locally,  county  offices  of  cooperative 
extension  v/ork  at  which  ma.y  be  stationed  county  agricultural  agents, 
hone-demonstration  agents,  4-H  Club  agents,  assista.nt  agents,  and  negro 
agents.  These  offices  are  usuallj/  located  at  the  county  seeks.  The 
county  extension  agents  work  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision 


of  the  director  of  extension  or  liis  designated  assistants,  in  close 
cooperation  v/ith  the  local  sponsoring  agencies,  ’^rhich  may  include  count;^ 
extension  organizations  of  representative  rural  men,  77or.en,  hoys,  end 
girls.  The  services  of  the  extension  agent  are  available  to  all  the 
people  in  a  county. 

The  county  and  State  extension  7/orkers  are  representatives  of 
the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriciolture 
and  are  jointly  responsible  to  these  agencies.  The^r  v;ork  as  public 
officials  and  teachers  with  individuals  and  groups  and  in  an  advisor;;’ 
capacity  with  various  rural  organizations.  They  foster  and  encourage 
nev;  movements  and  organizations  where  needed.  The  full  responsibility 
for  the  organization  or  activities  involving  group  or  communaity  effort 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

Extension  v/ork  is  educational  and  plays  no  part  in  regulatory, 
police,  legislative,  or  business  activities  except  to  carry  essential 
information  and  to  encourage  the  people  to  work  out  their  programs  with 
the  help  of  competent  locad  leadership. 

Throu^i  this  system  of  extension  agents  —  Federal,  State,  and 
county  —  cooperative  extension  ivork  is  enabled  to  reach  rural  people 
on. their  farms  and  in  their  homes  in  every  conmunitj’’  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territorial  possessions.  'The  educational  v/ork  and  research  of 
the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultu-re 
is  taken  to  rural  people  and  adapted  to  their  needs  by  the  agents  resident 
in  the  counties  through  persona,!  contact  and  by  means  of  actual  demon¬ 
strations  on  the  farms  and  in  the  homes.  Furthermore,  the  extension 
system  assists  in  carrying  the  national  public  programs  for  agriculture 
to  the  people  locally,  interpreting  these  programs  and  encoura,ging  par¬ 
ticipation  in  then. 

II.  The  Extension  Service  operates  in  three  major  fields s  (a)  Educational 
work  based  on  results  of  research  and  benefits  of  national  programs  for 
agriculture;  (b)  cooperative  relations  with  public  programs  for  agriculture-; 
and  (c)  cooperation  in  agricultural  planning. 

A.  Educational: 

1.  Orga.niz«d  extension  projects  and  programs. 

2.  Coimounity  cultural  development. 

3.  Individual  problems. 

4.  Local  emergenc;?’  problems. 

5.  Seasonal  and  current  information. 

6.  In  addition,  extension  agents  help  to  interpret  national  and  State 
programs  and  policies  for  agriculture  in  terms  of  local  situations,  and 
aid  the  people  in  adjusting  their  plans  in  terms  of  these  progi'ams  and 
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policies.  'Pnese  National  and  State  prograns  na.j  le  classified  as  follo’vs 

a.  Adjustment  and  conservation  (agricultural  conservation,  soil  con¬ 
servation,  farm  security,  farm  credit,  forestry,  land  use).  Pnese 

ns^tional  prograns  are  concerned  with; 

Pnc  maintenance  and  restoration  of  soil  fertility. 

A  more  stable  supply  of  fan,',  products. 

I.iore  stable  prices  for  fa-ne  products. 

Llore  stable  farm  incomes. 

A  share  of  the  national  income  tha.t  will  give  a. 
balanced  economy, 

A  hi^iOr  percentage  of  farmers  owning  their  o’;7n  land. 

G-reatcr  security  of  tenure. 

Pie  encouragement  of  democratic  processes  in  developing 
and  administering  the  national  programs. 

b.  Eealtli  and  sanitation. 

c.  Animal  and  plajit  dasease  and  insect  control  campaigns. 

d.  Smcrgencies,  drought,  flood,  etc. 

Pie  Extension  Service  also  cooperates  with  other  public  and  private 
.gencios  sponsoring  rural  prograns  (county  libraries,  producers'  associations, 
ooperative  marketing  or  purchasing  associations,  public  health,  recreation 
?‘oups,  etc.). 

B.  Cooperative  relations  with  public  prograns  for  a.gricul turc : 

1.  Pne  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1S38  provides  that  the  State 
director  of  extension  shall  be  ex  officio  a  nenber  of  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  committee  and  that  the  cotuitj’’  agriculturad  con- 
ser'^/ation  committee  may  select  the  count;v  agricudtural  extension  agent 
as  secretary.  If  the  agent  shall  not  have  been  elected  secretary*,  he 
shall  be  ex  officio  a.  nenber  of  the  county  committee,  v/ithout  the  power 
to  VO  te . 

S.  By  regulation,  the  State  director  of  extension  may  serve  as  a  nenber 
of  State  advisory  conmittees  for  other  Eederal  programs,  such  as  farm, 
security,  and  recommend  names  of  fa.rrvers  and  others  to  the  Secretaory  of 
Agriculture  for  appointment  as  members  of  such  co-nmitteos.  Similarly, 
county  agents  nay  recommend  names  of  fanners  for  appointment  as  members 
of  county  committees.  In  most  ca.ses,  too,  the  a.gent  works  closely  with 
thes--  comnittees  and  with  the  Eederal  representatives  of  such  agencies 
located  in  the  county  or  region, 

C.  Cooperation  in  Agricultural  planning; 

The  Extension  Service  is  cha,rged  with  the  responsibility  of  getting 
local  people  to  study  the  la.rger  problems  based  on  land  use  and  r’eral  life 
which  nay  involve  adjustments  to  changing  oconordc  and  social  situations. 
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to  interpret  these  findings  in  terns  of  regional,  national,  and  inter¬ 
national  facts  and  novenents,  and  to  cooperate  ’^irith  the  na-tional  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  dcvolopnent  of  agricultural  land-use  policies  v;hich  '.'.aj?- 
inplenent  the  hroad  ohjectivcs  of  the  nodional  programs  for  agriculture. 

III.  Aii.-.s  in  Extension; 

A.  In  gcnerol ,  the  lo-rger  ains  in  extension  education  should  guide  ex¬ 
tension  v/orkers  and  rural  people  in  defining  local  prohler.s  and  in  devel¬ 
oping  programs  for  extension  v/ork  host  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
Inclti.dod  anong  these  ains  are  the  f ollo'-ving: 

1.  To  rad  so  and  stabilize  farm  incone  throu^i: 

(a.)  The  national  progra-'is  for  agriculture. 

(h)  Earn-  and  lion  e-nan  agon  ent  a-djustnents  and  cooperative 
efforts  of  farners. 

(c)  Inprovcr.ent  in  farn  and  honenaking  practices. 

2.  To  ir:prove  rural  hone  and  fanil^  life, 

3.  To  inprove  rurad  health  hy  means  of  programs  draam  to  neot  specific 
local  needs. 

4.  To  assist  rural  young  people  in  obtaining  better  cultural  and 
ipca.tional  preparation  for  life. 

5.  To  assist  in  neeting  the  social  and  civic  problems  of  rural  conmunities, 

6.  To  naintain  and  improve  standards  of  ethical  culture. 

7.  To  develop  the  nost  wholesome  recreation. 

B.  Supplementing  such  aims  are  certain  objectives  as  those  developed  for  the 
4-K  Club  v/ork; 

1.  To  help  rural  young  people  to  develop  desirable  ideals  and  standa.rds  for 
farming,  honenaking,  comnunity  life,  and  citizenship,  as  well  as  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  their  attalnrvent. 

2.  To  afford  rural  boys  and  girls  technical  instruction  in  faming  and 
honenalring,  in  order  that  they  nay  acquire  skill  and  understanding  in 
these  fields  and  a,  cleaner  vision  of  agriculture  as  a  basic  industry 
and  of  lioncivaking  as  a  ivorthjr  occupation. 

3.  To  provide  rural  boys  and  girls  an  opport^unity  to  "loam  by  doing" 
throu^  conducting  certain  farm  or  home  enterprises  and  demonstrating 
to  others  y/hat  they  have  learned, 

4.  To  instill  in  the  minds  of  runal  boys  and  girls  an  intelligent  •under¬ 
standing  and  an  appreciation  of  nal'ore  and  of  the  environnent  in  which 
they  live. 
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5.  Jo  toacii  rural  13073  oJid  girls  the  ^’aluo  of  rosca.rch  and  to  develop  in 
then  a  scientific  a-ttitude  toward  the  prohlcns  of  the  farn  and  the  hone„ 

6.  To  train  rural  13073  and  girls  in  group  action,  to  the  end  that  the7 
na7  increase  their  accornlishreents  and,  through  associated  efforts, 
hotter  a.ssist  in  solving  rural  prohleras. 

7.  To  d.oveloxD  in  rural  hoys  and  girls  Imhits  of  healthful  living,  to 
provide  then  with  infomation  and  direction  in  the  intelligent  use  of 
leisure,  and  to  arouse  in  then  worthy  anhitions  and  a,  desire  to  continue 
to  loam,  in  order  that  they  nay  live  fuller  and  richer  lives. 

8.  To  teach  and  to  demonstrate  to  rural  hoys  and  girls  nethods  designed 
to  ir.provo  practices  in  a,griculture  and  hom.enaking,  to  the  end  tha.t 
fa.rn  incones  my  he  increased,  standards  of  living  iriproved,  and  the 
satisfactions  of  life  enhanced. 

[V.  Methods  of  ^ork: 

A.  As  stated  in  the  Snith-Lever  Act,  cooperative  entension  v/ork  consists  of 
giving  instruction  and  practical  denonstrations  in  a.gricul ture  and  hone 
econo'.'.ics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  the  State  college. 

B.  Extension  work  is  based  on  the  locad  prohlons  of  rural  peoiplc.  Extension 
agents,  'with  the  aid  of  supervisors,  extension  specialists,  Eederal  and 
State  a.gencies,  rural  local  loa.dors,  and  local  agencies  concerned,  nalre 
studies  and  surveys  of  agricul tura,l  and  horicmking  conddtions.  'Tluose 
studios  deal  v/ith  such  natters  as  character  of  the  soil,  land  use,  pro¬ 
duction  yields,  r.arkoting  trends,  consunption  denand,  local  fern  and  hone 
practices,  health  and  nutrition,  family  food  supplies,  housing  and  equip- 
raent,  and  hunan  relations. 

C.  Extension  agents  assist  in  interpreting  data  fror.  the  local  surveys  with 
the  help  of  supervisors  and  local  rural  leaders.  They  define  prohlons  to 
he  attanked  in  a  local  extension  progran„ 

D.  They  endeavor  to  find  solutions  for  prohlons  'which  they  have  defined. 

They  do  this  with  the  aid  of  supervisors.  State  a,nd  Eederal  extension 
specialists.  State  and  Eederal  research  agencies.  State  Departnents  of 
Agriculture,  farners*  organizations,  narkeuing  and  transporta-tion  agencies, 
and  local  farn  and  business  leaders. 

E.  In  consul. tation  with  representatives  from  the  a.houc  o,gencies  and  with  local 
connittees,  they  develoio  long-tine  goals  and  for::ulate  current  extension 
programs  based  on  prohlons  indicated  by  studies  and  analyses.  These  ipro- 
grans  are  usually  revised  annually. 

E.  The  extension  workers  undertake  to  cari^"  out  these  prograns  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  rajority  of  rura.1  far.il ies  affected  will  apiply  new;  or  inproved 
nethods,  practices,  and  principles.  Extension  v/orkors  use  teaching  means 
and  a.gencies  as  follov/s: 
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1.  Dissoninate  inforiiation  "by  neans  of  neetings,  deno  n  strati  on  s ,  fam 
o-nd  hone  visits,  tours,  telopho.ne  calls,  nous  en-ticles,  radio  tallrs, 
filn  strips,  noving  pictures,  circulars,  end  direct  nail  natter. 

2.  Select  denonstrators  and  other  local  lea.ders  to  assist  in  teaching 
better  hone  practices  and  skills  on  the  fam,  in  the  hone,  and  in  the 
connunity. 

3.  SneoTorage  the  organiza,tion  of  rural  people  for  social  and  educational 
purpo  ses. 

4.  Obtain  a  report  of  acconplishnent  in  each  najor  enterprise  and  uith 
specialists  and  local  leaders  replan  the  uork,  redirect  the  subject 
natter,  and  reset  the  goals,  thus  developing  a  fieri  bio  oduca.tiona.1 
service  based  on  local  needs  and  sitmtions. 

G-.  Extension  agents  prepare  annuodly  plains  of  nork,  as  ■'.■ell  as  a  report  of 
progress  and  acliievenent ,  so  that  adnini strati ve  officers  at  the  Stake 
agricul tura.1  college  and  the  United  States  Depart:.',ent  of  Agriculture,  as 
uell  as  county  officials,  rural  organization  leaders,  and  others  na3r  icnow 
and  ha^’-e  an/ailable  facts  relating  to  the  problens  and  the  cooperative 
extension  vork  in  the  county. 

H.  Thejr  sumanize  these  reports  in  order  to  get  a  neasurc  of  acconplishieent 
and  to  find  a  basis  for  nodifj^ing  objectives,  subject  natter,  and  teaching 
proced'ores  a.nother  year. 

I.  Thej"  naintain  friendly  relakions  ’/ith  the  editors  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  in  the  county  and  with  leaders  of  rural  social  end  business 
organizakions,  loading  farn  r:on  and  uonen,  business  nen,  ninisters,  school 
officials,  health  officials,  and  others,  enlisting  their  interest  and 
cooperation  in  advancing  the  progTan  of  extension  work. 
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7ne  ostinates  for  the  Extension  Service  are  divided  into  tno  parts, 

(l)  "Paj-nnents  to  States  and  Territories",  all  of  ■.micnj^rc  on  the  asis  o  ^ 
specific  authorizations  in  lav/,  and  (2)  "Salaries  and  Expenses  ,  conposo  ^ 
tv7o  itc;:s  uroviding  funds  to  he  e:Kpcnded  in  i;a.saington  j.or  ..he  ._ai.xo-ixa„Ci^  o.. 
a  suoervisory  and  clerical  staff  for  the  general  adeinisoration  and  coorouna 
tion  of  extension  uork  and  a  tecluiical  and  clerical  staff  for  the  prepara  ion 
and  distrihution  of  extension  infomation. 

(l)  Payuents  to  States  and  Territories 

•Tith  reference  to  paynonts  to  the  States  and  Territories,  the  entire 
anouiit  is  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  each  State  and  Territory- 
in  accordance  v/ith  the  various  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  founds '^.re^  dish  nr  so  d 
hy  then  in  accordance  v;ith  budgets  and  pro  grass  of  vorl:  suonitted  oy  t^^ 
directors  of  extension  and  approved  hy  tne  Secretary  of  Agr^cc^tvxc,  i  e 
acts  require  sone  offset  hy  States  and  Territories  heforo  they  hecoue  available, 
so  that,  as  it  v/orks  out,  the  extension  uork  is  financed  about  55  P'^^cent  iron 
Ecdoral  so-'ircos  and  about  45  percent  fron  State  and  local  so^orces.  The 
are  used  by  the  States  for  the  support  of  State  and  counoy  extension^  ^urx  vi  n 
rural  people.  The  estimates  for  Eederal  payments  to  States  and  Terri  oories 
for  the  fiscal  year  1942  are  the  sane  as  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  7/ear 
IS-a.  except  for  a  request  for  an  increase  of  ?33,000  for  ruerto  Eico. 

Eunds  available  for  fiscal  year  1941  for  direct  payvnents  to  States, _ 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Pdeo  for  cooperative  agricultural  exrension  v/ork 
total  $18,498,083.  In  addition,  there  is  available  $93,290  from  appropria¬ 
tions  direct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  making  a.  grand^  i^otal  oj. 
$18,591,373  available  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  the  -iscal  year 
1941.  The  Sudget  Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  provide  lor  uotal  ap¬ 
propriations  of  318,629,373  for  these  purposes,  involving  an  ^increase  of 
$38,000  for  Puerto  Pico  as  com.pared  with  fiscal  yes-x  1941.  (See  Table  1.} 

TTith  the  exception  of  funds  provided  for  cooperative  farm  forestry 
extensio'n  work,  which  are  disbursed  directly  b:y  the  Department,  Eederal 
funds  for  coo-oerative  agricoltural  extension  work  are  allotted  and  paid^ 
directly  to  the  States,  Hawaii,  xilaska,  and  ?u.erto  Pico  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  several  different  basic  authorization  acts.  (See 
Table  2.) 

The  use  of  all  these  rands  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  in  rabies 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Table  1  is  a  simiunary  of  all  the  fuids  available  to  the 
States  a'nd  Territories.  Table  2  gives  tne  estimate  of  direcu  payments  to  tne 
States  and  Territories  for  1941,  indicating  those  which  require  ofiset  by  State, 
county,  or  local  funds,  those  where  s'cich  offset  is  not  required,  and  ohe  oasis 
of  allotment.  Table  3  shows,  by  States,  the  allotments  amilable  to  States 
and  Territories  for  1941  and  1942  as  contemplated  by  the  Budget  estimates.^ 

Table  4  shows,  by  States,  Eederal  funds  and  funds  arising  from  sources  within 
the  res'pective  States.  Table  5  shov/s  the  various  cls^sses  of  field  a-ents 
employed  with  extension  funds. 
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Table  1 


Statement  slicking  appropriation  items  and  amounts  available  to  the  States 
in  1941  and  estimated  for  1942. 


Item 

Appro-  ;  Budget  - 

priation,  <  estimate,  ;  Increase 

1941  :  1942  : 

Pa-/ments  to  States,  Hamaii,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  -rdco  for  agric^al-cural 
extension  vrork: 

Permanent  Specific  Appropriation: 

S4.70'!  ,165 

Agricultural  Appropriation  Act: 

C app er-Iie tcham  Act . 

Extension  work,  Act  of  April  24, 

T  Q  xg  . 

1,480,000 

203,000 

12 , 000 , 000 
23,918 
90,000 

1,480,000 

203,000 

12,000,000 

23,918 

128,000 

+  $38,000 

Extension  work,  section  21, 

Banidiead- Jones  J^ct . 

p-j-*  cs  v»*h.n  r*n  MP+l  .  . . 

To  tal ,  Agri cul  tural  Appropr iat  ion 

13,796,918 

13,834,918 

438 , 000 

Total  pajonents  made  directly  to 

Ste.tes  and  Territories . 

Amounts  allotted  to  States  and 
Territories,  but  disDumsed  by 
Department  of  Agricnlture: 

Cooperative  farm  forestry: 

Ciarke-r-ci'Tary  Act,  Section  5.... 

18.498,08  3 

18,536,083 

438 , 000 

58 , 530 
34,760 

58 , 530 
34,760 

Total  allotments  to  States  and 

Territories . . . 

Total  direct  payments  and  Department 
allotments  to  States  and  Territories 

93.290 

93.290.. 

18,591,373  ;  18,629,373  •  •<■38,000 
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Table  2. 


Statement  of  direct  na^Tuents  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  ruerto  Aico,  indi¬ 
cating  those  req'oiring  offset  by  States  and  Territories,  those  not  requiring 
such  offset,  and  basis  of  distribution,  as  estimated  for  1942. 


Total 

Amount 
to  be  paid. 

iimount  req 
and  basis 

uiring  offset 
of  allotment 

Item 

estimate , 
1942 

wi thout 
offset 

Amount 

Basis  of 

di stribution 

(l)  Permanent  annual 
appropriation  (Smith- 
Lever  Act) . . 

$4,701,165 

$500, 000(a) 

$4,201 ,165 

Pnral  population 

(2)  Capper-Ketcham 

extension  work... . 

1,480,000 

980, 000(b) 

500 , 000 

!I  !1 

(3)  Extension  work.  Act 

Determined  by 

of  April  24,  1939 . 

203,000 

203,000 

-  - 

Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

(4)  Extension  work,  sec¬ 
tion  21 ,  Sanldiead- 

Jones  Act . 

12,000,000 

12, 000, 000(c) 

—  — 

farm  iDopulation 

(5)  Alaska . 

23,918 

20, 000(d) 

3,918 

Hural  population 

(6)  Puerto  Hico . 

128,000 

128,000 

—  — 

Specified  bv  law 

Total,  direct  federal 
payments . 

18 , 556, 083 

13,831 ,000 

4,705,083 

(a)  $10,000  to  ea^ch  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Hico. 

(b)  $20,000  to  eauh  State,  and  Hawaii. 

(c)  $20,000  to  each  State,  and  Hawaii  (balance  on  farm  population  basis) 

(d)  $10,000  to  Alasl3,  (iict  of  Peb.  23,  1929). 

$10,000  to  Aliaska  (Act  of  June  20,  1936). 

Punds  from  other  sources 

The  federal  funds  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  vJOT'k,  for  the 
fiscal  yesu’  1941,  $18,590,925,  are  supplemented  by  funds  iron  within  the  States 
estimated  at  $14,603,455,  thus  making  available  from  Pederad,  State,  and  locad 
sources  an  approximate  sum  of  $33,194,380  for  extension  work. 

See  Table  3  for  federal  allotments  to  States  and  Territories  for  fiscal 
years  1941  and  1942. 

See  Table  4  for  extension  funds  from  all  sources  by  States  and  Territories 
for  fiscal  j^ear  1941, 
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TalDle  3.— ALLOTI-IEITTS  TC  STAISS  AM)  TEESITORISS  UIJDEE 
ESDEEAL  ELMS  EOR  COOPEBATIM  AGRICuLTIRAL  EXMiTSlOII  WOEIC 
( IIxTCLUPII'IG  CLAEZE-McHARY  AED  NOEEI S-DOXSY  EXTSHSIOr  AILOTI'IEETS) 


State 

.  Appropriation, 

:  1941 

Budget  estimate, 
1942 

Inc  rease 

Alabama . 

. •  $698,302.32 

$658, 302.82 
117,005.21 
580,410.37 
404,607.56 
214, 578.52 

Ari  zona . . 

. ....:  117,005.21 

_ 

Arkansas . 

. :  580,410.37 

California . . . 

404,607.96 

Colorado . 

. :  214,578.52 

_ 

Connecticut. ..... 

. .....-■  131,490.02 

131,450.02 

75,598.09 

_ 

Delav/are . 

. . ;  75,598.09 

... 

Elorida . 

. •  222^673.77 

222, 673.77 
735,958.71 
156,8-37.74 
583,455.50 
467,552.67 
532,774,33 
403,955.52 
6-30,  -340.  60 
455,016.85 
157,686.44 
156,957.15 

138.855.54 

466.531.55 
487,217.82 

68  6 , 65  2 , 30 

Georgia . 

. :  735’958.7l 

Idaho . . . 

■156.837.74 

Illinois. . . . 

Indiana. ......... 

. :  467,59  2  67 

Iowa . 

. ;  532,77^.33 

Kansas . . 

. -  4-03,595.92 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

. :  4-59^016.85 

Maine . 

. . . ■  157,686.44- 

Maryland. ........ 

. . . :  15  6^5  57.15 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Michigan . 

. ;  466, 53"  .95 

Minnesota . 

. . '  487,217,82 

Mississippi . 

. :  686^652,30 

Missouri . . . 

Montana . 

. . :  174,597.64 

605,7-51.47 

174,557.64 

345,378.63 

74,178.64 

54,820.82 

- 

Nebraska . 

. ■  345,378.63 

Nevada . 

. '  74,178.64- 

New  Hampshire. , , . . 

. . . ;  94,820.82 

New  Jersey . 

. :  172*749.45 

172,745.45 

New  Mexico . 

. :  142,485.31 

142,485.31 

488,567.68 

829,334,56 

245.205.65 
555,205.91 
554,774.72 
186,558.47 
624,374.05 

60,380.55 

500,064.02 

261 ,525,04 
636,193.99 
1,152.057.41 
122,117.04 
114,367.63 

535.358.65 
220,243.45 
315,065.82 
488.805.21 
105,875.74 

23,518.00 

127,891.42 

224,689.00 

New  York . 

. '  488,967.68 

North  Carol ina, . , 

. ...:  829,  [^4. 55 

North  Dakota . 

. . . . '  245 , 209 . 65 

Ohio. . . . . . . . . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

- 

Pennsylvania. . . . . . 

. •  624,374,05 

Rhode  Island . 

. . :  60,380.95 

South  Carolina.... 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas. . 

Utah. . . 

Vermont. . . 

Virginia . 

Washington. . . . 

West  Virginia . 

. . ■  315 ,065.82 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

Alaska . 

Hawaii . 

Puerto  Rico.. . 

+$38,000 

Total . 

18, 628,525.17 

+  38 , 000 
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Tabie_4. — Total  allotnerxts  to  States  and  Territories  from  j^'ederal 
( including  dl  §T~D.  a.)  a.nd  State  sonrces  for  extension  y-iotIz,  fiscal  year  1941. 


Total 

Total  within 

State 

To  tal 

Federal  f'cinds 

the  States 

$975,502.82 

$698,302.82 

-$277,200.00 

Arizona . 

135,752.24 

117.005.21 

68 , 747 . 03 

Arkansas . . . . . 

913,949.-37 

530,410.37 

333 , 533 . 00 

California, . . . 

996,340.00 

404,607.96 

591 ,732.04 

Colorado . 

373,950.52 

214,573.52 

1-55,-372.00 

Connecticut . 

273,551.02 

131,490.02 

142,061.00 

DelaY/are . 

94,273,09 

76,598.09 

17, 575  .  00 

Florida . 

552,406.4^- 

222,673.77 

329,732.67 

Georgia . 

1,075,368.71 

735,358.71 

3-39,410.00 

Idaho . 

277,229.79 

156,837.74 

120,392.05 

Illinois . 

1 ,112,389.31 

583,455.90 

528,93-3.41 

Indiana . 

968,534.27 

467,532  .  67 

500,341.60 

Iowa . 

1 ,213,834.81 

532,774.33 

681 , 060.48 

Kansas. . . . . 

923,166.67 

403,935.92 

519,170.75 

Kentucky . 

931,146.60 

6-30,-340.60 

300,806.00 

Louisiana . . . 

751 ,865.85 

459,016.85 

292,850.00 

Maine . . . 

238,262.51 

157,586.44 

80,576.07 

ilaryland . 

389,770.69 

196,957.15 

132,813.-54 

Mas  sachu  setts . 

485,424.54 

138,855.54 

-346 ,  -569 . 00 

Michi^n . 

828,057.99 

456,5-31.93 

361,536.00 

Minnesota. . . 

807,298.82 

487,217.62 

320,081.00 

Mississippi . 

1 ,043,660.30 

686 , 632. 30 

-356 , 9  68 . 00 

Missouri . 

922,275.00 

605,751.47 

316,523.  53 

Montana . 

355, 81 5. d4 

174,597.64 

131,217.90 

Kehraska . . . 

621 ,489.63 

345,-378.63 

276,111.00 

ITevada . 

137,633.65 

74,178.64 

63,45-5. 02 

Kew  Hampshire . . 

244, 802.16 

94,820.82 

143,981.34 

Hew  Jersey . . . 

461,203.67 

172,743.45 

238,454.22 

New  Mexico . 

255,833.31 

142,485.31 

113,348.00 

New  York . 

1,759,780.85 

488,967.68 

1,270,813.17 

North  Carolina . 

1 ,233.233.9  6 

823,-3-34,56 

403,835.40 

North  Dshota . 

-383,850.02 

249 , 209 . 65 

134,640.37 

Ohio . . . 

1,043,505.91 

539,205.91 

444,-300.00 

Oklahoma . . . 

889,574.72 

554,774.72 

334,800.00 

Oregon . 

526,175.30 

186,358.47 

3-39,217.43 

Pennsylvania . 

1 ,026,251.05 

624,374.05 

401,877.00 

Hliode  Isla,nd . 

80,487.69 

60,-380.95 

20,106.74 

South  Carolina, . . 

703,398.02 

500,064.02 

203,3-34.00 

South  Dakota . 

367,153.89 

251,529.04 

105,624.85 

Tennessee . 

922,683.87 

636,193.99 

286 , 489 . 88 

Te^^s . . . 

2,044,180.28 

1 ,192,057,41 

8-52,122.87 

204,975.04 

122,117.04 

82,8-58.00 

Vermont . 

216,767.6-3 

114,-367.63 

102,400.00 

Virginia . 

930,694.69 

535,358.69 

39  5,336.00 

Washington . 

410,985. 56 

220.243.43 

190,742.07 

Nest  Virginia . 

515,544.82 

313,065.82 

196,479.00 

Wisconsin . 

777,785.39 

488,305.21 

288,980.18 

Wyoming . 

214,400.00 

109,875.74 

104,524.26 

Alaslia, . . 

32,418.00 

23,918.00 

8 , 500. 00 

Hawaii . . . . . 

165,052.30 

127,391.42 

-37,170.88 

Puerto  Hi CO . 

334,670.00 

186,639.00 

147,531.00 

I!otal . 

33,194,379.92 

18,590,325.17 

14,603,454.75 
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As  the  major  purpose  of  these  pajnnents  to  States  is  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  extension  workers  in  counties  and  colleges,  the  following  compara¬ 
tive  statement  is  submitted  showing  agents  employed? 

Table  5.  Extension  field  agents  employed  June  30, 

1937,  1938,  1939,  and  1940. 


June  30 , 
1937 

June  30, 
1938 

June  30, 
1939 

June  30, 
1940 

State  Suuervisors . 

632 

624 

625 

635 

Subject-Matter  Specialists? 
Pull-tir.:e  specialists . . 

1  ,152 

307 

3 

1 .198 

1 ,205 
365 

1 ,269 
.  368 

Part-time  specialists . 

Special  A, A. A.  State  workers. . 

Total  specialists.... . 

1,467 

1 , 551 

1,570 

1,637 

Total  with  hea-dquarters  at 
colleges . . . . 

2,099 

2,175 

2,195 

2,272 

Coumty  Workers? 

Agricultural  agents . 

3,809 

1,845 

560 

416 

621 

3,825 

1,894 

337 

451 

595 

3,911 

1,960 

341 

468 

5,929 

2,035 

342 

490 

Home  demonstration  agents . 

Boys'. and  girls'  club  agents., 

Hegro  extension  agents . 

Special  A. A. A.  county  x?orkers. 

To  tal  CO um t V  wo  rke  r s . 

'T’o  tal . 

7,051 

7,102 

6,680 

6,796 

9  ,150 

9,277 

8,875 

9,068 

Humber  of  counties  in  the  States,  Hawaii, 


and  Puerto  Hico .  3,154 

Humber  of  counties  now  having  one  or 

more  agents .  2,994 


A  discussion  of  the  activities  under  the  various  appropriation  items 
follows. 


(a)  CAPPER-JCETCKril.;  SXTSNSIOIT  WOEK 


Appropriation  Act,  19-11  .  $1,480,000 

Budget  estimate,  1942 .  1 ,480,000 


PEOJBCT  SBAmrENT 


Project 

1940 

1941 

(estimated) : 

1942 

(e  stimated) 

Payments  to  States  and  Eav/aii  for 

further  development  of  cooperative 
agricudtiural  extension  work  (Capper- 
Ketcham  e -.-tension  work) . 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000  • 

$1,480,000 

'7C5E  IMIiEE  TEIS  APPEOPEIATIOIJ 

Tills  appropriation  provides  for  the  further  development  of  agricultural 
extension  uorh  as  specif icalljr  authorised  hy  the  i^rovisions  of  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  of  llay  22,  1928  (7  U.  S.  C.  345a,  3431))  and  supplements  the 
permanent  annual  appropriation  provided  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Hay  8, 

1914  (7  U,  S.  C.  341-348).  The  Capper-Zetcham  Act  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $980,000  to  he  divided  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  to  each  State  and  to  Hawaii, 
without  requirement  for  State  and  Territorial  offset,  and  a.n  additional  $500,000 
to  he  divided  among  the  Sta.tes  and  Hawa.ii  on  the  basis  of  riral  poioulation,  the 
allotments  from  this  a-dditional  $500,000  to  he  met  dollar  for  dollar  hy  the  State 
or  Territory  before  the  money  becomes  available.  The  Act  further  provides  that 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  authori-zation  shall  be 
expended  for  salaries  of  county  extension  argents  and  that  the  extension  agents 
appointed  under  its  provisions  shall  be  men  and  V/omen  in  fair  and  just  propor¬ 
tions. 

As  these  funds  are  merged  with  adl  other  extension  funds,  the  particular 
work  under  this  project  cannot  be  separated  and  for  the  combined  statement  see 
work  under  the  project  for  the  basic  act,  "?erma,nent  Specific  Appropriation" 
(Smith-Lever  ^ct) ,  which  inaragurated  the  national  system  of  cooperative  exten¬ 
sion  work  in  agTiculture  and  home  economics  in  connection  v/ith  the  Land-Grant 
colleges. 

Tlie  State  allotments  are  T)aid  directl:^  to  a  designated  officer  in  ea.ch 
State  and  are  disbursed  by  the  States  in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs 
of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  by  the  States  from  this  and  other 
cooperative  extension  appropriations  are  subject  to  annual  examination  by 
representatives  of  the  Department. 


i45 

(Id)  SXiE-^TSlOlI  nOM,  ACT  OF  APRIL  24,  1939 


Appropriation  Act,  1941 
Budget  estimate,  1942.. 

....  $203,000 
....  205,000 

PROJECT 

STA'IErEiJT 

Project 

1940 

1941 

(estixiated) 

1942 

( e  stimated) 

Payments  to  States  for  further 
de-'/elopment  of  cooperative  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  work  (Extension 
work.  Act  of  April  24,  1939) . 

$203 , 000 

$203 , 000 

$20o , 000 

WORK  UNE3R  THIS  APFROPRlAlIOII 

This  appropriation  provides  for  further  development  of  agricijltural 
extension  r/ork  as  specifically  authorized  hy  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April 
24,  1939,  (7  U.  S.  343c-l)  and  supplements  the  permanent  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  provided  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  hay  8,  1914,  (7  R.  S.  C.  341-348). 

The  Act  of  April  24,  1939  (7  U.  S.  C.  343c-l )  authorized  an  annual 
approprie.tion  of  $300,000  for  distrihution  to  the  States  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  cooperative  cgricultarad  extension  work.  Tiais  authorization  contem¬ 
plated  ]3rovision  for  uajunents  to  21  Sts^tes  to  nrevent  decreases  in  their  total 
allotm.ents  of  Federal  funds  for  cooperative  extension  work  and  some  incx-eases 
for  payments  to  States  in  which  reclamation  projects  are  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  extension  work  with  settlers  on  Federal  reclamation  proj¬ 
ects.  As  to  the  first  pui-pose,  such  decreases  would  otherwise  have  occiorred 
■because  of  the  elimination  from  the  appropriation  for  1940  of  two  items  carried 
in  the  19  39  Appropriation  Act,  known  as  the  Supplementary  Cooperative  Extension 
*  ork  iteim  in  the  amoiunt  of  $395,000,  a,nd  the  Additiona.1  Cooperative  Extension 
Rork  item  in  the  amount  of  $275,000.  The  sum  of  $203,000  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  wa-s  apportioned  among  21  States  to  prevent  decreases  in  their 
total  allotiments  of  Federal  funds  for  cooperative  extension  work,  as  shovm  "by  the 
ta'ble  which  follov;s.  I'lo  appropriation  was  made  for  the  second  purpose.  The 
estimated  apportionment  for  1942  for  this  appropriation  is  the  same  a.s  the  actual 
apportionments  for  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941,  which  are  as  followst 


Arizona . 

$6,952 

Montana . 

$19 , 670 

So.  Dakota..,. 

$21 ,406 

Colorado . 

15,430 

Ee'braska . 

6 , 68l 

Utah . 

8.735 

Connecticut . 

8,036 

Ilevada . 

12,424 

"Vermont . 

1  ,  520 

Florida . 

8 ,462 

ITew  Hampshire... 

4,150 

"Washington. . . . 

905 

I daho . 

9,450 

Hew  Jersey . 

13,946 

Wyoming . 

18,995 

Maine . 

3,840 

Hew  Mexico . 

8,330 

Maryland . 

3,740 

Horth  Dako  ta. . . . 

6,416 

To  tal . 

203 , 000 

Massachusetts. . . . 

7,130 

Oregon . 

16,782 
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As  these  ftmds  are  merged  with  all  other  funds  allotted  to  the  States, 
the  particular  work  'onder  this  project  cannot  be  separated  The  State  allotments 
are  4la  directly  to  a  desigiated  officer  in  each  State  and 

the  States  in  accordance  Y/ith  budgets  and  programs  of  worm  submitted  oy  the  ^ 
State  directors  of  extension  and  approved  oy  the  Secretary  of  Agiic-1  '1. 

penditures  by  the  States  from  this  and  other  cooperative  extension  appropriatio  s 
are  subject  to  annual  examination  by  representatives  of  the  Department. 


(c)  EX'TENSIOH  '.'03K,  SECTIOF  21,  BAM^HZA.D-JOxlES  ACT 

Appropriation  Act,  1941 .  Sl2,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  1942 .  12,000,000 


BB.OJECT  STA'TEl.Xl'IT 


Project 

1940 

1941 

(estima.ted) 

1942 

(^estimated) 

Payments  to  States  and  Hawaii 
for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  (Extension- 
work,  section  21,  Banlchead- 

$12,000,000 

$12,000,000 

$12,000,000 

TOBi:  UDDEB  THIS  AFPROPHIATIOH 


Tills  appropriation  provides  for  the  further  development  of  cooperative 
extension  -/ork  eud  is  specifically  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  section  21, 
title  II,  of  the  Eankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (7  U.  S.  C.  343e),  and 
augments  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  funds  provided  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  1914,  and  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  of  Kay  22,  1928.  Tliile  no 
State  offset  is  required  for  the  funds  under  this  Act,  these  funds  aie  a-^/ai 
able  to  the  States  only  after  they  have  met  the  required  State  offset  to  funds 
provided  under  the  permanent  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  tne  Capper-Eetcnam  ct. 

Under  section  21  of  the  Banldiead-Jones  Act,  $20,000  is  allotted  to  each  State 
and  to  Hawaii.  The  remainder  of  the  f'onds  is  then  allotted  to  each  State  and 
Hav/aii  on  the  basis  of  farm  population. 


As  this  fund  is  merged  ^lith  all  other  extension  funds,  the  partic'olar 
work  under  this  appropriation  cannot  be  separated.  Por  the  combined  statement, 
see  work  under  the  project  for  the  basic  act  "Peraanent  Specific  Appropriation 
(Smith-Lever  Act),  which  inaugurated  the  national  system  of ^ cooperative  exten¬ 
sion  'novlz  in  agric'olture  and  home  economics  in  connection  with  the  Land-Grant 
colleges. 

The  Pederal  grants  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  each 
State  and  are  disb-orsed  by  the  States  in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs 
of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved  by  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture.  SOTenditures  "by  the  Stetes  from  this  and  other 
cooperative  extension  a.ppropriations  are  subject  to  annual  examina.tion  by 
representatives  of  the  Department, 


(d)  ALASKA 


Appropriation  Act,  1941 .  $35,918 

Budget  estimate,  1942 .  25,918 


PHGJECT  STAIDlBlIvTT 


Project 

1940 

1941 

(estimated) 

1942 

(estimated) 

1,  Extension  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  to  Alaska  (Act  of  Peb,  23, 
1929 ) . 

$13,918 

$13,918 

$13,918 

2.  Extension  of  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  to  Alaska  (Act  of 
June  20,  1936) . 

7.500 

10,000 

10,000 

To  tal . 

21 ,418 

23,918 

23,918 

'TOEK  miDEE  THIS  AEFEOFEIATIOIT 

The  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  and  the  Capper-Ketcham 
Act  of  1928  were  extended  to  Ala,ska  by  special  acts  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in  the  Territory,  as  follows: 

1.  .Extension  of  the  Sraith-Lever  Act  to  Alaska  (Act  of  Eeb.  23,  1929): 

The  extensiosi  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  Alaska  is  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Act  approved  February  23,  1929  (7  U.  S.  C.  386c).  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  $10,000  is  appropriated  annually  to  Alaska  without  req-'jirement 
of  Territorial  offset,  and  the  remainder  ($3,918)  must  be  matched  by  Terri¬ 
torial  funds  used  for  extension  v/ork.  D:cperiment  stations  have  been  maintained 
in  Alaska  for  many  years  but  cooperative  agricuL tiual  extension  work  was  not 
systematically  begun  among  farmers  until  1931. 

2.  Extension  of  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  to  Ala.ska  (Act  of  June  20,  1936)  : 

Funds  provided  under  the  iict  of  Eebri:;a.ry  23,  1929,  were  supplemented  by  the 
■^toision  of  the  Capper-Ketclmm  net  to  Alaaka,  as  specifically  authorized  by  an 
act  approved  June  20,  1936  (7  U.  S.  C.  343e).  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  $2,500  was  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1937,  to  be  increased  on 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  this  amount  annually  until 
a  total  of  $10,000  is  reached.  Uo  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year 
1937  but  $5,000  was  appropriated  under  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1938, 
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$7,500  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940,  and  $10,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941.  Eie  act  also  lofovides  tha.t  the  several  established  .judicial  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  as  the  same  sliall  exist  froE  time  to  time, 
shall  he  considered  as  counties  for  the  purpose  of  compl^^ing  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  until  a  subdivision  of  the  Territory  into  counties  is  effected,  ho 
Territorial  offset  is  required  for  any  of  the  fiands  under  the  Act  approved  June 
20,  19  35. 

Coo'jerative  agricultural  extension  work  in  Alasl^a  is  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  that  conducted  in  the  States  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  making 
available  to  rural  people  information  on  agriculture  and  home  economics,  to 
improve  rural  life  and  agricultui’al  conditioios  by  mea.ns  of  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tical  demonstrations,  modifications  being  made  to  suit  local  conditions  in  Alaska. 
In  agriculture  it  includes  gardening,  some  dairying,  fur  production,  a,nd  market¬ 
ing.  In  home  economics  there  is  a  wide  field  for  home  improve.ment ,  due  to  some¬ 
what  pioneer  conditions  of  many  Alaskan  homes.  The  4-E  Club  work  with  boys  and 
girls  is  stressed  along  the  lines  of  both  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The 
four  field  workers  are  obliged  to  travel  great  distances  to  reach  and  instruct 
the  people  and  to  give  them  practical  demonstrations  in  improved  farming  and 
homemaking  to  stimulate  individual  initiative  to  improve  a.gricijil tural  and  living 
conditions  of  farm  families  in  the  Terri  to  r?/’. 

Tliese  Federal  funds  are  pa.id  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  the 
Territory  and  are  disbursed  in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs  of  work 
submitted  by  the  director  of  extension  and  approved  by  the  Secretary/-  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Expenditures  are  subject  to  examina.tion  by  representatives  of  the 
Department. 

(e)  PUSHTO  HICO 


Appropriation  Act,  1941 .  $90,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1942 .  128,000 

Increase .  38,000 


PHOJECT  STATELSITT 


Project 

1940 

1941 

(estimated) 

1942 

(esti.mated) 

Increa-se 

Paj/ments  to  Puerto  Hico 

for  extension  of  sec¬ 
tion  21,  3anl:head-Jones 
Act,  to  Puerto  Hico.... 

$65, 000 

$90,000 

$1 28 , 000 

+38,000  (l) 

ISCPHaSS 


(l )  The  increase  of  $33,000  in  this  item  is  recommended  for  1942  to 
carry  out  the  provdsions  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (7  U.  S.  C.  343f,  343g) , 

extending  the  benefits  of  section  21  of  the  Barf nead- Jones  Act  to  Puerto  Hico. 

This  amount  would  provide  for  11  additional  technical  extension  workers  in 
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Puerto  Rico  in  order  to  nore  adequately  reach  the  large  farm  population  in 
need  of  help,  to  he  used  as  follovrst  (l)  for  6  county  agents  at  a  total 
cost  of  $3,600  each,  including  salary,  travel,  and  miscellaneous ^eaienses, 
to  carry  out  a  program  r/ith  fartiers  to  increase  the  production  oi  food  prod¬ 
ucts  as  50d'  of  the  food  consumed  hy  the  population,  including  the  defense 
forces,  is  imported  from  continental  United  States;  (2)  for  4  home ^ demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,000  each,  including  salary  and  miscellaneous 
exoenses,  to  promote  an  intensive  educational  program  aimed  to  correct  txie 
deficient  diet  of  the  small  farmers  and  farm  laborers’  families;  (3)  for  1 
assistant  4-H  Club  specialist  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,400,  including  salary, 
travel,  and  miscellaneous  eixpenses,  to  aid  in  youth  proolems. 

Authorization;  The  Act  approved  August  28,  1537  (7  U.  S.  C.  343f,  3^3g) , 
authorizes  the  extension  of  seccion  2j.  of  txie  Ranldiead— Jones  Acu  ox  1535 
to  Puerto  Pdco,  with  the  provision  that  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  Puerto 
?dco  are  authorized  without  diminution  of  the  authorized  payments  to  the 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  under  section  21  of  the  originad  act. 

The  Act  of  August  28,  1537,  also  authorizes  the  payment  of  $88,000  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  first  fiscal  year  folio, wing  enactment,  with  annual  increments 
of  $40,000  thereafter  until  rhe  total  reaches  $403,000  in  1547,  continuing 
thereafter  in  that  amount.  These  grants  are  availahle  to  Puerto  xuco  only 
after  it  has  met  the  required  offset  to  funds  t^rovided  under  the  periuanent 
Smith-Lever  Act.  The  appropriations  authorized  and  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Smith— lever  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1537,  are  as  follows: 

Permanent  Specific  App’n,  Act  of  Aug.  28, 

(Act  of  liar.  4,  1531)  1537 

Authcri  zati  o  n  s 


Year 

TOTAL 

1535. . 

.  $55,065 

$88,000 

$183,065 

1540. . 

128,000 

223,065 

1541. . 

.  55,065 

168,000 

235, 065 

1542.. 

.  55,065 

208,000 

303,065 

1543.. 

243 , 000 

343,065 

1544. . 

288 , 000 

383,065 

1545.. 

328 , 000 

423.065 

1546.. 

.  55,065 

368,000 

463,065 

1547. . 

.  55,055 

408,000 

503,065 

A  p  p  r  0  p  r 

i  a  t  i  0  n  s 

15  35.. 

45 , 000 

140 , 065 

1540. . 

65, 000 

160,065 

1541 . . 

50,000 

185, 065 

1542.. 

.  55,065 

(Rst. )128,000 

223,065 

The  Problem: 

Puerto  Pico  ha.s  a  dense 

rural  popnlation  with 

a  small  acreage 

of  arable  land  per  capita  (less  than  three  fourths  of  an  acre)  avedlable 
to  produce  subsistence  for  the  population.  Consequently,  about  50  percent 
of  the  food  for  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico  must  now  be  sliipped  into  the 
Island.  There  are  52,565  farms  in  Puerto  Rico,  88  percent  of  which  are  of 
less  than  20  acres  each,  of  which  42,000  are  not  on  improved  roads.  Tlie 
country  is  very  rugged  and  there  is  a  lack  of  rural  mail  service  and  tele¬ 
phones.  The  large  number  of  rural  boys  and  girls  not  attending  school  should 
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“be  receiving  training  to  make  them  good  citizens,  farmers,  and  homemakers. 

All  these  facts  plain!;.'  indica.te  the  necessity  for  extending  the  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  service  in  the  Island,  pa-rticudarly  to  assist  sm.all  farmers 
hy  personal  contact  and  actual  demonstration,  in  order  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductivity'-  of  the  fa.rms  and  gardens  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent. 

Significance ;  Section  21  of  the  Bahdie ad— Jones  *-i.ct  of  1935  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  the  States  and  Hawaii  on  the  basis  of  farm  popula- 
tio.n.  If  the  act  had  been  applicable  to  Puerto  Eico  v'hen  ori,ginally  enanted, 
Puerto  Eico  wo-uld  have  received  an  allotment  of  approximately  $408,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  instea,d  of  in  the  fiscal  year  1947  as  authorized  under  the 
act  extending  the  benefits  of  section  21  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  1935 
to  Puerto  Eico.  However,  in  expending  the  benefits  of  the  latter  Act  to 
Puerto  Pdco  allowance  wa.s  mude  for  the  fa,ct  that  there  xip.s  a  lack  of  tradned 
personnel  for  employment  there,  and  Congress  fixed  the  allotments  at  amounts 
which  coold  be  effectively  utilized.  Since  only  $90,000  of  the  $168,000 
authorized  was  actually  appropria^ted  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  Puerto  Eico 
has  failed  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the  original  plan  for  the  better¬ 
ment. of  agricultural  conditions  on  the  Island.  Personnel  has  been  trained 
by  the  University  of  Puerto  Pdco  and  is  now  a-vailable  to  fill  such  positions. 

I'n  case  of  emergency  the  Island  of  Puerto  Eico  might  be  separated  from 
the  mainlaud  and  its  defense  weakened  by  shorta.ge  of  food,  as  the  defense 
forces  now  import  their  foodstuff  from  continental  United  States,  hie  Ex¬ 
tension  Ser^rice  would  promote  a.  program  to  increa.se  the  production  of  food 
products  to  approach  self- sustainment  in  case  of  such  an  emergency. 

Because  of  the  density  of  population  of  Eierto  Eico,  its  lack  of  indus¬ 
tries,  etc.,  the  income  of  the  people  is  very  low  and  the  diet  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  population  deficient.  An  intensive  educational  program, 
closely  supervised,  is  greatly  needed  to  promote  home  gaa’dens,  food  conseri'a- 
tion,  goat  raising  for  milk  production,  and  rabbit  and  po'oltry  raising  for 
meat  and  eggs  among  small  farmers  and  farm  laborers'  families. 

Tliere  is  a  great  need  of  promoting  good  citizenship  among  rural  boys  and 
girls  of  all  classes.  The  teachi'ng  of  democratic  principles  throu^n  4-H  Club 
groups  and  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Plag  is  urgently  needed.  In 
addition,  the  promotion  of  a.gricultural  and  home  projects  through  an  intensive 
4-H  Club  program,  together  with  the  development  of  coiiimunity  a.ctivities  and 
leader shii3,  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the  fut'ore  welfare  of  the  Island 
and  its  relations  with  the  48  States  and  with  South  Araerice.. 

(2)  Salaries  and  5::gpen3es 

.'ith  reference  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses",  composed  of  two  items  for  the 
operation  of  the  Uashington  office,  the  Extension  Service  is  receiving  for  the 
fiscal  yrear  1941  a,  total  of  $790,000  (a  reduction  of  $59,9  66  under  1940),  ex¬ 
clusive  of  forestry  funds.  The  two  appropriation  items  are:  (l)  "Administration 
and  Coordinslion  of  Extension  Work",  $550,000  (a  reduction  of  $36,416  under 
1940)  and  (2)  "Extension  Information",  $240,000  (a  reduction  of  $23,550  under 
1940). 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1S42  under  "Salaries  and  liTpenses"  an  increase  of 
$70,000  is  requested  for  the  item  "Administration  and  Coordination  of  intension 
ij  TJori;"  ,  v/liicli,  if  approved,  vill  he  distributed  over  the  various  projects  for  the 
r  purpose  of  securing  additional  technical  and  clerical  employees  to  aid  in  the 
problems  of  agricultural  extension  r/ork  made  more  acu.te  because  of  defense 
.  preparations.  A  discussion  under  these  two  items  follows. 

(f )  ArMIillSTEAlIOlI  AITD  COOHDll'TATIOh  OF  EXTSI'TSIOH  T70SK 


Appropriation  Act,  1941 .  $550,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1942 .  620 , 000 

Increase .  70,000 


PBOJZCT  STAISIEEI 


Projects 

1940 

1941 

(estima,ted) 

1942 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1.  General  administration 
and  business  service . 

$120,129 

$125,000 

$125,000 

2.  Review  and  analysis  of 
State  budgets,  projects, 
and  plans,  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  State  expendi¬ 
tures  from  Federal  pay¬ 
ments,  . 

68  , 1 0  6 

70,000 

70,000 

3,  Planning  and.  coordination 
of  State  and.  county  exten¬ 
sion  v;ork . 

21  3,336 

195,000 

241 , 000 

+$46,000  (l) 

4,  Development  of  technical 

subject  matter  for  use 
by  State  extension  forces. 

172,320 

160,000 

184,000 

+24,000  (2) 

Unobligated  ba.lance . 

12,525 

-  - 

-  - 

_  _ 

Total. . . . . 

58  6 , 41 6 

550,000 

620,000 

+70,000 

INCEE’n.SES 

The  increase  of  $70,000  in  this  item  for  1342  consists  of; 

(l)  An  increase  of  $46,000  under  the  project  "Planning  and  coordina^tion  of 

State  a/nd.  county  extension  work" ,  to  provide  for  six  area  supervisors  cover¬ 

ing  abou.t  eight  States  each,  for  the  correlation  of  all  field  adiriini strati ve 
matters  in  such  areas,  to  improve  direction,  effect  necessary  integration  of 
programs,  and  to  maintain  closer  contacts  with  the  State  directors  to  bring 
about  better  organization  and  administration  of  the  cooperative  extension 
system.  Tliis  amount  provid.es  for  six  senior  scientists  at  $5,600,  together 
v/ith  necessary  travel  of  $7,200;  three  stenographers  at  $1,620,  and.  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses  of  $340. 
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Objective  ;  To  meet  a  demand  foi*  additional  assistance  in  organizing,  planning, 
and  coordina-ting  State  and  Countj?"  extension  ?/ork  occasioned  by  the  greatly 
expanded  farm  program  and  made  more  acute  by  the  Rational  Defense  program. 

The  Problem;  'The  value  of  the  work  in  all  three  major  fields  of  activity  — 
county  agent,  home  demonstration,  and  4-H  Club  work  —  looms  very  large, 
but  the  work  could  be  made  much  more  effective  if  the  federal  Extension 
Service  had  a  force  available  to  bring  about  a  hi^ier  degree  of  integration 
and  coordination,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  advancement  of  educational 
programs  concerned  with  (l)  farm  and  home  operations,  (2)  national  programs 
for  a-gricul ture ,  (3)  more  intensive  development  for  long-time  agricultural 
or  land-use  planning,  and  (4)  agricultural  phases  of  defense.  There  is  a 
need  to  increase  contacts  with  State  directors  of  extension  work,  to  aid 
them  in  maintaining  effective  organization  and  administration  of  the  coop¬ 
erative  extension  system,  and  to  d.evelop  the  much  desired  unity  of  purpose 
of  the  various  State  extension  services  and  build  the  best  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Department, 


Significance ;  Since  the  fiscal  year  1935  federal  funds  available  for  payment 
to  the  States  and  Territories  have  more  than  doubled.  State  and  local  funds 
have  also  materially  increased  and  the  calls  for  educationa.l  assistance  have 
miiltiplied,  ..Epwever,  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  funds 
for  extension  work  in  the  'Washington  Office,  furthermore,  the  v/ork  of  all 
extension  agents  has  greatly  e;qDanded.  in  scope  and  significance  for  farm 
people.  Extension  ivork,  v/hich  during  its  first  twenty  years  of  d.evelopment 
concerned  itself  largely  with  improving  farm  and  home  practices  and  with 
extending  technological  subject  matter,  now  operates  in  two  other  fields  of 
activity  of  the  utmost  significance  to  farm  people  in  helping  them  malce  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  meeting  pressing  economic  and.  social  sitaations 
and.  in  the  ii'.provement  of  rural  welfare  generally.  These  fields  of  activity 
are:  (l)  the  na,tional  programs  for  agriculture,  known  as  action  programs; 
and  (2)  long-time  agricul tura.l  planning  in  communities,  counties,  and  States, 
v/hich  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  over-all  agricultural  planning,  while  funds 
were  provided,  to  the  States  under  the  Banldiead- Jones  Act  of  1S35  to  assist 
vfith  this  work,  no  additiona.1  funds  were  provided  to  the  federal  Extension 
Service  for  the  administration  of  that  Act.  The  extension  agents,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  county  agricultural  agents,  continue  to  play  a  major  part  in 
carrying  the  public  programs  to  the  people  locally,  assisting  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  basic  needs  ’.vhich  these  programs  are  designed  to  meet,  increasing 
and  maintaining  wide  participation  in  these  programs,  and.  assisting  farm 
people  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  the  various  phases  of  programs  as  adapted 
to  their  own  individu.al  situations.  Eith  any  increase  in  the  future  of  the 
impact  of  European  situations  on  our  agricultural  economy,  it  is  evid.ent 
that  the  extension  agents  must  play  an  even  greater  role  in  helping  agencies 
of  the  federal  Government  to  reach  farm  people  quicldy  and  effectively  and 
to  assist  them,  as  well  as  to  insure  coordinated  effort  in  making  necessary 
adjustments  to  meet  the  national  needs.  This  requires  effectively  trained, 
federal  extension  forces  to  make  possible  rapid  contact  with  State  extension 
supervisory  and.  county  extension  forces  in  providing  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion,  a.ssistance  in  organizing,  planning,  and  carrying  on  of  widespread 
educational  effort. 
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"'itli  land-use  planning  nou  proceeding  in  the  counties  and  uitli  the 
prospect  of  this  important  activity  ra-pidly  "being  extended  in  some  form  to 
all  cou.nties,  State  and  co'onty  extension  agents,  as  uell  as  representatives 
of  the  national  agencies,  need  much  more  assistance  than  they  are  getting 
now  from  the  Federal  Extension  Service  in  "bringing  a'bout  the  "best  under¬ 
standing  of  the  procedures  involved  in  furthering  a  ?/idespread  appreciation 
of  the  pro"blems  of  land-use  adjustments,  in  organizing  local  and  Sto-te  groups 
for  land-use  planning,  and  in  finding  ways  and  means  of  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  the  various  agencies  or  setting  up  new  local  and  State  agencies 
to  give  ass'orance  that  important  recommendations  developed  "by  the  planning 
groups  res''dLt  in  action  and  in  reaching  the  goa.ls  sou^it.  Here  the  Ha^sliing- 
ton  office  has  a  responsibility  for  a  service  which  should  not  "be  neglected 
"because  of  an  insufficient  field  and  supervisory  force. 

Plan  of  T7ork:  In  the  States  there  are  more  than  9,000  prof essionall37-  trained 
people  in  extension  teaching,  who  with  the  assistance  of  more  than  580,000 
voluntary  leaders,  are  giving  trauning  to  1,286,000  rural  "boys  and  girls 
through  4-E  Clu"b  work  and  are  definitely  influencing  the  farm  and  home  prac¬ 
tices  of  4,600,000  fa.rm  families  and  800,000  lura-l  non -farm  families,  Hith 
all,  extension  ?/ork  which  helps  farm  people  \iith  their  individuad  pro"bleras 
of  farm  and  home  operation  has  grown  in  volume  because  of  the  demand  of 
farmers  and  homemakers. 

Consequently,  State  and  countj^  extension  agents  are  in  greater  need 
than  ever  for  help  in  organizing  and  carr^ung  forward  educational  proced'ures. 
The  six  area  supervisors  will  wox’k  in  appro ximafely  eight  States  each,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  correlation  of  all  field  administra-tive  makters  in 
such  areas,  and  for  the  unification  and  -direction  of  all  extension  program.s. 
Involved  are  problems  affecting  the  or,gani zation  and  direction  of  State 
super'^rision  of  nearly  7,400  county  extension  agents  a:id  their  supervisors; 
adjustments  and  chauges  in  State  and  county  ^7ork  to  advance  the  national 
programs  for  agriculture,  and  for  preparedness  and  defense;  coordination  of 
the  work  of  the  county.  State  and  Federal  extension  workers  to  advance  needed 
work  of  sOiiB  of  the  larger  agricultural  and  homemaking  problems,  including 
nutrition  and  health  work  with  approximately  t^7o  m.illion  families  v/ith  less 
than  $500  annual  income,  the  national  program  for  the  use  of  surplus  cotton, 
stimulation  and  direction  of  more  work  in  educating  people  for  citizenship 
in  democracy,  the  more  rapid  development  of  land  use  planning  in  connection 
with  preparedness,  etc. 

(2)  A  total  increase  of  $24,000  for  "Eevelopment  of  technical  subject  ms-tter 
for  Use  by  State  extension  forces”,  as  follows: 

(a)  An  increase  of  312,000  to  provide  an  a.gri cultural  engineer  and 
a  rural  housing  specialist  to  develop  technical  subject  matter  in  their  re¬ 

spective  fields  for  use  b;^  State  extension  forces,  in  order  that  farmers 
and  rural  homemakers  may  increase  farm  income  by  having  the  best  information 
available  to  apply  to  their  farm  and  hom.e  operations.  This  amount  provides 
for  two  senior  scientists  at  $4,600,  together  with  necessary  travel  of 
$1 , 000;  a  part-time  stenographer  at  $810,  and  miscellaneous  ey^Denses  of  3190. 

Objective  ;  To  develop  teclinical  subject  matter  in  agricultura,!  engineering  and 
in  rural  housing;  devise  effective  methods  for  dissemination  of  sunh  material 
to  rural  people;  and  provide  leadership  and  uniform  approach  in  solving 
agricultural  extension  pro^ems  involved  in  these  specialized  fields. 
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The  Frollem:  Extension  v/orkers  in  the  coruities  are  supported  hy  more  ths.n 
1,200  State  specialists  in  ■'Ta.rious  lines,  approximately  one-third  of  whom 
are  i7ithout  Eederal  leadership,  to  aid  in  solving  agricultural  and  home- 
economics  prohlems  in  eight  important  categories.  If  the  Eederal  Extension 
Seririce  had  a  staff  for  adequate  coverage  of  research  'bureaus  and  the  ne’vV action 
agencies,  the  vork  of  the  State  specialists  uould  "be  more  effective  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  edv-cational  responsibilities  and  opportunities  for  cooperative 
extension  v/ork.  Agricultural  engineering  and  rural  hotising  are  two  of  the 
eigLit  special  fields  which  need  particular  attention  at  this  time,  as  the 
State  Extension  Ser^uces  have  “been  continually  handicapped  through  lack  of 
special  assistance  from  the  Eederal  Extension  Service  in  developing  .material 
and  guiding  the  State  speciadi  sts  in  the  explanation  of  the  “benefits  to  "be 
derived  from  national  agrictutural  programs,  such  as  rural  electrification, 
conservation,  housing,  irrigation,  etc. 

Significance ;  'The  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  the  agency 
that  should  render  educational  aid  to  farm  peoT)le.  In  order  to  adequately 
accomplish  this  purpose,  liaison  specialists  are  needed  in  the  Eederal  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  to  represent  a  wide  range  of  research  in  agricult'oral  engi¬ 
neering  and  rural  housing  and  the  action  programs  in  conservation  and  rural 
electrification.  Ihe  county  agricul t’^ural  extension  agents  depend  on  State 
specialists  for  information  and  guddance,  aud  these  specialists  in  turn 
look  to  the  Eederal  Extension  Service  for  ad’^dce  from  a  national  vie''.'7point. 

Tilth  the  great  mecha,nization  of  a.griculture ,  there  is  now  a  wide 
range  of  engineering  projects  carried  on  by  103  agricultural  engineers  and 
18  cotton-ginning  specialists  in  the  States  whose  activities  are  vitally 
related  to  important  programs,  such  as  conservation,  rural  electrification, 
housing,  and  irrigation,  and  other  subject  matter,  including  power  and 
machinery,  safety,  buildings,  rural  industries,  etc.  An  agricultural 
engineer  in  the  Eederal  Extension  Service  to  act  as  liaison  between  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  Burea.u  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering 
and  the  action  agencies  for  phases  of  agricultural  engineering  could  render 
practically  unlimited  service  to  the  State  specialists  in  this  field. 

One-third  of  the  Nation  is  noorly  housed,  and  the  result  of  the 
rura,l  housing  s'orvey  shows  a  tremendous  need  for  better  equip.ment  and 
better  housing  facilities  in  rural  a.reas.  Extension  Service  assistance  is 
greatlj-  needed,  since  farm  income  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
inadeq'oa.te  housing  situation.  Areas  where  incomes  are  low  are  those  in 
which  housing  is  of  poorest  quality  as  judged  by  such  figures  a.s  value, 
state  of  repair,  and  presence  or  absence  of  facilities.  By  panring  the 
statistics  of  public-health  departments  and  the  statistics  on  housing,  it 
is  clearly  shown  tlia.t  certain  health  conditions  follow  poor  ho'using,  and 
poor  housing  facilities.  The  increase  in  number  of  farm  families  during 
the  years  since  1930  has  been  about  one  million,  and  rurad  housing  has  not 
keiot  pace  ?/ith  this  increase.  Seventy  percent  of  farm  homes  still  use 
kerosene  lamps.  Seventy-five  percent  are  still  v/ithout  hot  and  cold  running 
water.  TIiou^i  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  electricity  in  more  recent 
years,  still  70  percent  of  farm  homes  are  without  its  use  for  all  purposes. 
Tliere  are  more  than  200  specialists  in  the  States  in  lines  relating  more  or 
less  directljT-  to  housing  problems.  A  rural  housing  specialist  in  the  Eederal 
Extension  Service  to  act  as  liaison  betv/een  the  Extension  Service  and  the 
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Bureau  of  HqUB  Bconoinics  and  the  action  agencies,  such  as  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Adiaini stration  and  Rational  Defense  Commission,  could  render 
practicallj'-  unlimited  service  to  the  State  speciali stsin  this  field. 

Plan  of  w’ork;  The  agricultural  engineer  and  the  rural  housing  specialist  will 
serve  as  national  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  They  will  he  responsible  for  providing  essential  technical  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  becomes  available  for  extension  uset  for  organizing  such  material 
for  most  effective  use  and  xvill  carry  these  reconmiendations  to  State  exten¬ 
sion  leaders  and  specialists  and  help  snch  State  officials  incorp.orate  their 
reconmiendations  into  State  extension  programs.  Thejr  likewise  will  study  in 
their  respective  fields  the  w-iy  agricultural  extension  work  is  organized  and 
carried  on  in  each  State,  together  x^ith  the  results  obtained,  and  carry  the 
best  pra,ctices  found  in  each  State  to  all  States.  They  will  also  serve  as 
liaison  for  the  appx-opriate  Bureaxis  and  agencies  in  the  Department  and  all 
other  extension  workers. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $12,000  to  provide  a  cotton  marketing  specialist 
and  a  dairy  and  poultry  smecialist  to  develop  technical  subject  matter  in 
agricultural  economics  and  marketing  for  use  by  State  extension  forces,  in 

order  that  farmers  and  rural  homemakers  may  increase  farm  income  by -having 
the  best  informa.tion  available  to  s-pply  to  their  fa-rm  and  home  operations. 

Dnis  amount  provides  for  two  senior  scientists  at  54,500,  together  x?ith 
total  necessary  travel  of  5l,S00;  a  part-time  stenographer  s.t  $810,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  $190. 

Objective ;  To  make  avahlable  to  State  and  co'ontj/'  extension  workers  basic 
facts  and  information  required  in  the  development  of  sound  and  effective 
educational  programs  in  the  fields  of  cotton,  dairy,  and  poultry  marketing; 
to  confer  and  collaborate  with  the  State  and  county  extension  services, 
farm  leathers,  and  others  in  developing  and  conducting  marketing  programs 
of  regional  and  national  interest. 

The  Problem:  State  extension  specialists  and  county  agents  in  cotton  produc¬ 
ing  States  at  the  present  time  are  v/ithout  Eederal  leadership  in  cotton 
educational  marketing  wprk,  and  there  is  also  a,  lack  of  Eederal  leadership 
on  a  national  basis  in  dair:/  and  poultry  marketing.  An  extensive  coordinated 
educa.tional  program  is  needed  in  these  specialized  fields  in  connection  vrith 
improved  marketing  methods  and  facilities  as  developed  by  governmental  and 
other  a-gencies.  These  specialists  xvill  assist  State  and  coionty  extension 
’Workers  in  developing  educational  progra.ms  in  cotton,  dairy  and  poultry  mar¬ 
keting  and  in  coordinating  these  programs  on  a  State  and  regio’''al  basis.  In 
addition,  a,  broad  and  comprehensive  edunational  vvogrB-m  e-mong  farmers  is  needed 
to  better  understand  and  use  the  services  and  programs  of  the  several  Eederal 
and  State  buneaus  and  agencies  interested  in  more  efficient  marketing  and 
distribution  of  these  products. 

Significance ;  Because  of  the  increasing  emphasis  placed  by  farm  people  on  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution  problems,  there  are  now  about  240  specialists  in  mar¬ 
keting  and  economics  in  the  Sta,tes  v;hose  activities  deal  with  the  educational 
phases  of  these  problems.  In  addition,  there  ane  many  State  Extension  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  other  fields  engaged  in  some  pha,ses  of  marketing  work  in  connec- 
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tion  ’.Tith  their  specialized  extension  programs.  These  specialists  supply 
comty  agriciXL tural  agents  with  inforna.tion  and  guidance  in  conducting 
marketing  educational  v/ork  v;ith  farmers.  State  specialists  look  to  the 
federal  Extension  Service  for  assistance  and  advice  on  marketing  proolems 
relating  to  cotton,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  from  the  national  vievrpoint. 
Cotton,  dairy  and  poifLtry  products  are  important  cash  crops  to  more  than  half 
of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States,  consequently  every  effort  should  he  made 
to  ootain  efficient  marketing  and  handling  of  these  prod‘'Jcts  to  increase  this 
income.  In  addition,  present  and.  prospective  serious  surplus  conditions  in 
cotton,  and  the  importance  of  dairy  and  poultry  production  in  adequate  diets, 
requires  the  development  of  wider  domestic  markets  and  outlets  a.nd  cons'ump- 
tion. 

Plan  of  Uork:  Tv7o  specialists  in  marketing,  one  for  cotton  and  one  for  dairy 
and  poultry  will  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  basic  facts  and  information 
required  in  the  development  of  sound  and  effective  educational  programs  in 
these  special  field.s.  They  will  also  develop  and  conduct  marketing  pro  .grams 
of  regional  and  national  interest,  conferring  and  collaborating  with  the 
State  and  county  extension  services,  farm  leo-ders  and  others,  in  developing 
the  work. 


UOPl  UUDSS  THIS  IPPP-CPHIATIOF 

General .  This  item  provides  funds  for  the  Extension  Service  of  the  United 
Stales  Eepartment  of  Agriculture  to  administer  the  various  Congressional 
Acts  authorizing  cooperelive  agricul t'oral  extension  ’;TOrk  conducted  in  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Pico;  to  super'll se,  coordinate,  and  study  work  conduucted  by  extension  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  field  under  projects  and  plans  a-pproved  by  the  Director  of 
Extension  fork  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  carigAing  into  effect  ex¬ 
tension  programs  best  fitted  to  the  needs  of  rural  people;  and  to  provide 
State  extension  services  with  the  results  of  the  research  work  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  bureaus  of  the  Depairtment  and  assist  in  correlating  such  information 
with  State  extension  programs  in  order  that  a.gric'ol tural  and  horae  economic 
practices  raay  be  improved  and  net  farm  incomes  increased. 

Project  1.  General  Administration  and  Business  Service; 

Objective :  To  provide  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Director  of 
Extension  Uork  and  his  imiaediate  staff,  together  \nth  facilities  for 
business  aojainistration.  The  Division  of  Business  Administration,  suoer- 
.  vises  personnel ,  fiscal,  budgetary,  purchase,  and  similar  activities  re¬ 
lating  to  the  efficient  management  of  the  Extension  Service. 

Project  2.  B.evie\7  and  Analysis  of  State  Budgets,  Projects,  and  Plans,  and 
Examination  of  State  Expend! tuues  from  Federal  Pa^mients: 


Objective ;  To  ascertain  whether  cooperative  extension  funds  paid  over  to 
States  and  Territories  are  allocated  and  exoended  in  accordance  with 
Pederai  laws  and  agreements  betvreen  the  United  States  Department  of  Agui- 
culture  8uid  State  agricultural  extension  services;  likewise  to  direct, 
recoui'jend,  and  suggest  revisions  of  projects  to  bring  about  a  coordinated 
national  program. 
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The  Problem;  Under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  3.nd  legislation  amendatory  or  sup- 
pi  enentarj^  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  Agricolture  is  responsible  for  the 
approval  of  projects  and  plains  of  work  for  the  eug^endi ture  of  funds  made 
ava.ilaole  under  these  acts  for  allocation  to  the  various  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories.  These  projects  and  plans  of  work  must  he  reviewed  oy  a  compe¬ 
tent  staaf  representing  the  Director  of  Extension  Uork  and  followed  up 
throughout  the  j’-ear  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
projects  are  being  conducted  as  agreed  upon.  Einallj^,  after  the  close 
of  a  fiscal  year,  this  staff  must  examine  the  accounts  of  the  various 
State  and  Territorial  extension  services  to  determine  whether  all  such 
e:qpenditujres  ha.ve  been  in  the  interest  of  extension  v;ork  and  in  accord- 
a,nce  with  approved  projects  and  plans.  In  this  work  there  is  the  added 
problem  of  studj^’ing  projects  and  plans  from  a  national  point  of  view  for 
the  iDurpose  of  recommending  revisions  to  bring  about  a  high  degree  of 
national  coordunation. 

Significance :  Tlie  primary  purpose  of  extension  vrorlz  is  to  improve  farm  and 

home  conditions.  Accordingly,  it  is  essential  that  the  projects  and  plans 
of  work  be  so  formulated  s.nd  carried  out  as  to  cover,  so  far  as  practic¬ 
able,  the  entire  field  of  agricu.l ttire  and  home  economics  with  all  its 
economic  and  sociad  siguif icance . 

Flan  of  bork:  '.'orking  under  the  Director  of  Extension  Dork  are  three 
principal  agricultrirists,  who,  with  the  assista-nce  of  that  part  of  the 
Division  of  Business  Administration  which  is  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  records  on  funds  a-'/ailable  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  and  legislation  amendatory  thereto,  review  all  State  projects,  plans, 
and  budgets  submitted  by  the  States  and  Territories,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  review  make  recommendations  to  the  Director  for  any  required  revi¬ 
sions.  The  projects,  plans,  and  annual  reports  of  the  State  directors, 
supervisors,  and  specialists  are  carefully  reviewed  in  relation  to  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  comprehensive  analyses  of  extension  appropriations  are 
made,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  sources,  but  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  State  and.  county  appropriations.  On  the  basis  of 
these  analyses,  recommendations  are  made  as  to  closing  out  completed 
projects,  for  shifting  funds  from  one  line  of  work  to  another,  and,  in 
general,  for  more  efficient  use  of  such  funds.  Definite  travel  sched'oles 
are  prepa.redt  so  that  examiners  may  visit  the  Sta.tes  or  Territories  as 
often  as  may  be  req_uired  for  the  purpose  of  examining  not  only  the  ex- 
-penditure  of  funds  but  the  accomplishments  under  the  various  approved 
projects  and  plans.  The  policy  is  to  rotate  those  who  review  accounts 
so  as  not  to  have  the  same  person  review  the  accounts  in  the  saune  State  more 
than  two  years  out  of  three.  The  Fgderal  Extension  Service  makes  the  only 
audit  of  the  e^x:>enditure  of  Federal  extension  money  and.  offset  thereto. 

Tjie  iiTiportance  of  this  project  is  evident. 

Project  3.  Planning  and  Coordination  of  State  and  County  Extension  .'ork; 

Objective ;  To  supervise,  coordinate,  and  study  work  conducted  by  State 
extension  services  under  projects  and  plans  a-pproved.  by  the  Director  of 
Extension  Work  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  carrying  into  effect 
extension  programs  best  fitted  to  the  needs  of  ruLral  people. 
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The  Pro  Plea;  Since  the  fiscal  year  1935,  Federal  fujids  available  for  e.llot- 
raent  to  the  States  and  Territories  have  more  than  doubled.  State  and 
local  fnaids  have  also  aiaterially  increased.  The  personnel  and  volume 
of  v;ork  in  the  States  have  expanded  correspondingly.  However,  there  has 
not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  funds  for  the  Federal  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  for  organ! section ,  planning,  coordination,  and  direction  of  extension 
work.  F'arthermore ,  the  v/ork  of  the  county  extension  agents  has  expanded 
with  the  development  of  the  national  public  programs  for  agriculture  and 
the  introduction  of  land-use  planning.  In  addition  to  cau-rying  on  exten¬ 
sion  v7ork  for  the  ijaprovement  of  farm  and  homemaking  iDra.ctices  as  before, 
the  vjork  now  includes  giving  assistance  in  carrying  these  public  programs 
to  the  people  locally,  interpreting  these  programs  and  encouraging  \7ide 
participation  in  them,  and  the  determination  of  farm  and  community  read¬ 
justments  based  on  land-use  planning.  It  has  been  necessau/  to  integrate 
the  national  action  programs  and  State  extension  programs  and  to  give 
particular  attention  to  Farm  Security  and  allied  problems.  Since  nearly 
$33,000,000  is  expended  annually  for  cooperative  extension  work  in  the 
States  and  Territories,  it  is  good  administration  to  give  adeqpaate  assist¬ 
ance  to  Sta-te  extension  services  in  the  organization,  planning,  and  superr-' 
vision  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  v/ork,  as  well  as  to  coordinate 
extension  v/ork  v/ith  the  Department's  national  program  for  agricvil  ture ; 
also  to  stu.dy  a.nd  put  into  practice  the  most  effective  means  of  conducting 
extension  work  and  to  cond'uct  training  courses  for  professional  improvement. 

Significance ;  The  present  force  of  covntj^  extension  agents  and  specialists 
has  made  possible  as  never  before  assistance  to  ruual  people  v/ith  the 
myriapl  problems  of  farm  and  home  operations.  Tlie  comity  extension  office 
has  come  to  be  a  center  of  agricultural  affairs,  moreover,  the  scope  and 
contacts  v/ith  farm  peoiile  and  the  importance  of  the  v/ork  are  constantly 
enlarging.  The  county  agents  play  a  most  significant  part  in  the  adva.nce- 
ment  of  all  the  national  programs  for  agriculture  and  are  giving  increas- 
ingly  greater  attention  to  the  development  of  land-use  planning,  v/hich  is 
of  economic  importance  in  helping  to  bring  about  adjustments  in  farming 
and  rural  living. 

Plan  of  'Vork;  A  technically/  trained  leader  directs  the  v/ork  of  tv/o  assist¬ 
ants,  with  special  training  and  ei^perience  in  the  State  and  Federal  exten¬ 
sion  Work  as  related  to  the  activities  of  county  agricultural  and  ho:.ie- 
demonstration  agents,  and  boys'  and  girls'  4-H  Club  work.  One  assistant 
is  responsible  for  the  or.genization ,  pi  arming,  and  supervision  of  coopera¬ 
tive  extension  xvork  in  the  various  States  and  Territories,  as  v/ell  a.s  the 
coordination  of  extension  work  with  the  Department's  national  programs  for 
agTiculture;  the  other  assists-nt  is  responsible  for  the  .direction  and 
supervision  of  studies  of  effective  means  for  conducting  extension  work 
and  the  d.evelopment  of  personnel  training  courses.  The  leader  of  the 
project,  with  the  aid  of  his  t^vo  assistants,  each  of  v;hom  is  provided  v/ith 
a  technical  sta-ff,  cooperates  v/ith  the  various  StaAe  directors  of  extension 
woi’k  in  developing  and  carrying  out  the  work  as  outlined  in  projects  and 
plans  v/hich  have  been  approved  by  the  Department's  Director  of  Extension 
’"ork  and  in  making  studies  of  effective  means  for  extension  teaching  and 
professional  in-service  training. 
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Project  4.  Development  of  Technical  Suloject  latter  for  Use  State 
Extension  Forces. 


Oo jecti ve ;  To  provide  State  extension  services  vith  tiie  results  of  the 
research  work  of  the  ve.rious  ‘b’JU'eaas  of  the  Department  and  assist  in 
correlating  such  infornation  with  State  extension  programs  in  order 
that  agricul tiiral  and  home-economic  practices  may  he  improved  and  net 
farm  incomes  increased. 

The  Pro  Diem:  Ihe  development  of  technical  subject  matter  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  for  use  hy  State  extension  forces  requires  a  staff  of 
Federal  extension  specialists  especialljf  qiaalified  to  interpret  and  syn¬ 
thesize  the  researches  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  State  experim.ent  stations  and  adapt  them  to  State  and 
conjity  situations  in  practical  farm  and  lurral  living  procedures.  To  be 
effective  the  subject  matter  must  not  only  be  brought  together  and  appro¬ 
priately  correlated  v/ith  sound  economic  practices,  but  suitable  coordinated 
educational  methods  must  be  devised  and  spread  from  State  to  State  and  into 
count3/*  extension  work.  The  staff  of  agricultural  and  home-economics  exten¬ 
sion  specialists  serve  as  liaison  between  the  various  bureaus  and  Federal 
leaders,  v/ho  make  available  to  the  staff  of  1,200  subject-matter  specialists 
in  the  State  extension  forces  the  results  of  the  research  work  of  the 
Department  and  add  in  the  understanding  of  subject-matter  phases  of  action 
programs. 

Significance ;  Ihe  specialists  'under  this  project  bring  to  State  extension 
s'pecialists  the  most  progressive  proven  technical  agricultural  and  home- 
economics  developments  of  the  Department  and  other  reliable  sources, 
adapted  to  farm  and  farm  living  situations  and  trends;  popularize  the  con¬ 
servation  of  human  and  natuual  resources,  and  aid  the  State  extension 
services  in  Helping  farmers  to  utilize  fully  the  services  which  action 
agencies  afford.  They  serve  also  as  liaison  betv/een  the  Depa-rtment  and 
the  technical  specialists  of  State  extension  services.  The  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  farmers  is  improved  through  helping  them  develop  an  'understanding 
of  the  economic  problems  involved  and  to  make  adjustments  in  farm  organi¬ 
zation  and  operation,  marketing,  and  financing;  a.s  well  as  'va^ys  and  methods 
in  vmich  they  may  cooperate  to  the  advantage  of  the  industry  and  themselves. 
The  T/ork  is  essential  in  aiding  fa.rmers  to  improve  their  net  income  and 
standards  of  living  and  co'ntributes  to  stabilizing  the  a.gricultural  industry. 

Flan  of  Fork:  A  technical  staff  specializing  in  the  various  phases  of  agri¬ 
culture,  home  economics,  and  agricultural  economics  acts  a.s  liaison  between 
the  various  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Department,  and  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice.  They  are  responsible  for  providing  the  essential  technical  material 
which  ma-y  be  rea.dy  for  extension  resulting  from  the  Department's  research 
findings  and  for  so  organising  the  material  that  it  may  be  used  effectively 
in  the  programs  in  the  field.  Tlae  extension  subject-matter  specialists 
have  offices  with  and  are  res'ponsible  to  the  sub ject-ma,tter  bureau  of  the 
Department  whose  subject  matter  they  carry  to  the  States.  In  their  contacts 
vritii  the  extension  field  and  for  administrative  direction,  thej?-  are  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Extension  Service.  The  staff  of  economists  give  their  full 
time  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  along  the  lines  of 
marketing,  farm  management,  farm  credit,  and  like  ma-tters.  These  agric'ul- 
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tural  extension  specialists  and  economists  colla'oorate  with  State  ^e- 
cialists  in  the  development  of  so’ond  programs  to  inrorove  agricnl tural  and 
hone-economic  practices  and  increase  farm  incomes.  They  likewise  study 
the  way  e-gricultural  extension  work  is  orgeuiced  and  carried  on  in  each 
State,  together  with  the  results  ootained,  and  carry  the  oest  practices 
foimd  in  each  State  to  all  the  States, 

SUPFLEiShlAl  JIUDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Coligated, 

1940 

.Estimated 
ohligations , 
1941 

Sstiina.ted 

ohligations, 

1342 

Cooperative  Parm  Forestry:  Cooperation 
with  States  for  extension  activities 
in  developing  farm  forestry: 

Under  Clarke-Lchary  ^ct,  Section  5, 
Under  horris-Doxey  Act. . 

$74,216 

15,967 

$65,200 

41 ,800 

$65,200 

41 , 300 

To  tal . 

90,18-3 

107,000 

107,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  -agricultural 

Adjustment  Adonini  stration:  For 
teclinical  and  clerical  assistance 
on  agri  cud  tural  adjustment  urograms.. 

17,950 

10 , 000 

10 , 000 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Sesou.rces,  For  suecial 
assistance  on  projects  incident 
to  the  agricultural  conservolion 
program . 

17,740 

26,690 

26,  690 

3:^ortation  and  Domestic  Consumption 

of  -agricultural  Commodities,  For 
assistance  in  connection  with 
requirements  of  the  Surplus 
harketing  Administration . 

1,620 

1, 620 

Uorking  Fond,  Agriculture,  (Heclama- 

tion  Fund,  Special  Fund) :  For 
special  assistance  on  reclamation 
projects  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior . 

12,500 

Total,  Supplemental  funds 

(direct  allotments) . 

125,873 

157.810 

145,310 
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Appropria.tion  Act,  1941 . . . .  $240,000 

Budget  estimate,  1942 .  240 , 000 


PROJECT  STATELERT 


Project 

1940 

1941 

(estimated) 

1942 

(estimated) 

1.  Prepon-ation  snid  distribution 
of  visual  material  and  extension 
literature  to  Department  and  State 
extension  forces.., . 

$99 , 203 

$85,000 

$85,000 

2.  Preparation  and  distribution  of 
motion  pict'ores  on  agricultuire 
and  related  subjects . 

78,136 

74,500 

74,500 

3.  Prex)ara.tion  and  exhibition  of 
agri cul tural  exhib its . 

84,503 

80 , 500 

80 , 500 

Unobligated  balance. . . 

1,658 

- 

— 

To  tal . 

263,550 

240,000 

240 , 000 

70SIC  UlTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

G-eneral .  The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  1941  contained  a  new  approp¬ 
riation  combining  into  one  item  the  activities  hitherto  conducted  under 
separate  approprie.tion  items  for  "lution  Pictures”  and  "Agricultural  Ex¬ 
hibits  at  Fairs”,  together  with  that  part  of  the  Farmers*  Cooperative 
Demonstration  T/'ork  item  formerly  utilized  for  the  preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  ■'/isual  material  and  extension  literature.  The  work  under  this 
axDiDropriation  is  concerned  with  coordinating  these  activities  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  broad  unified  program  of  vis‘'aal  education  by  means  of  Biotion 
pictures,  exhibits,  film  strijps,  and  other  educational  and  teaching  media. 

By  these  methods  agricultural  information,  interpreting  the  res''Jlts  of 
Department  research  and  carrying  out  the  Department’s  program  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agriculture,  is  disseminated  and  the  educational  work  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  Extension  Service  in  cooperation  v/ith  land-grant  colleges 
in  the  States  is  made  more  effective. 

Project  1,  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Visual  L^aterial  and  Extension 
Literature  to  Department  and  State  Extension  Forces: 


Objective ;  To  prepare  and  distribute  illustrated  material,  including 
slides  and  films,  photographs,  and  charts,  as  well  as  circulars,  bul¬ 
letins,  press,  and  other  written  material,  to  illuminate  and  clarify 
scientific  data  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  by  extension  workers;  to  advise  and  teach  extension  workers  the 
preparation  and  use  of  film  strips,  photography,  circular  letters,  i-adio 
talks,  news  items,  etc. 
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The  ProTplon  and  its  Sj^nif icanco;  Tiln  strips,  charts,  posters,  publications, 
and  other  visual  aids  and  inf ornational  naterial  are  essential  to  insure 
the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work.  The  Depart- 
nont  ’  s  greatly  e;q)anded  coordinated  programs  vrith  the  States  necessitate 
information  relations,  supervision,  and  help  to  the  extension  workers  in 
the  States  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  visual  and  other  informational 
material. 


Visual  aids,  extension  literature,  and  direct  assistance  to  State 
extension  editors,  increase  the  of f octivonoss  and  oducationcal  effort  of 
9,000  county  and  State  cooporokivo  extension  workers.  Co-roful  studios  of 
extension  work  (available  in  published  form)  show  tkat  nows  stories,  visual 
aids,  and  other  information  avenues  of  educokion  are  some  of  the  most 
effective  and  economical  means  for  cncoiuraging  farm  people  to  adopt  more 
improved  practices.  Therefore,  these  aids  should  be  widely  and  effectively 
used. 

Flan  and  Progress  of  b'ork;  Under  this  project  the  Extension  Service  main¬ 
tains  such  activities  as  its  photographic  library;  editorial  unit;  prep¬ 
aration  of  radio  'prograris;  prorjaration  of  special  educational  material, 
lantern  slides,  and  film,  strips;  and  similar  informational  functions. 

Service  in  connection  \-;ith  information  and  illustrative  material  is 
rendered  to  the  ap-proximatoly  9j000  extension  field  workers.  All  annual 
reports  and  similar  data  are  propo,rod  under  this  project.  This  vrork  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  vrith  the  bureaus  of  this  Department  and  vrith 
other  Federal  departments  and  o.goncics  and  Stoke  extension  services  vrhich 
furnish  authoritative  subject  natter.  Requests  for  both  bulletins  and 
film  strips  from  State  extension  offices  and  other  educotionok  o.goncios 
wore  much  greater  in  19UO  than  in  previous  yocars;  capproxir.iokoly  30*000 
oducationo.1  film  strips,  4  million  Dopo.rtmont  of  Agriculture  bulletins 
and  discussion  par.iphlets,  and  03, 000  copies  of  extension  circulars  and 
other  miricograiohod  makerial  being  distributed  during  the  yea.r.  The 
Extension  Service  Review,  monthly  publication  for  extension  field  vrorkers, 
informed  them  of  methods  being  successfully  used  by  fellovr  vrorkers  in 
the  various  States  a>nd  of  the  current  farm  prograr:.  These  a.ctivitios 
are  continued  in  fiscak  ^'ear  1941, 

Project  2.  Prouaration  and  Distribution  of  Motion  Pictures  on  Agriculture 

and  Related  Subjects*. 

Objective;  To  provide  agriculturak  infornakion  by  moans  of  notion  pictures, 
based  on  (l)  the  results  of  Department  resoanch,  a,nd  (2)  Department  a.ction 
programs . 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  ITcvr  educational  notion  picture  films,  based 
on  the  results  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Department  as  vrell  as  the 
a.ction  agencies  a-ro  essential  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  extension  v/orkors 
a.ssi sting  farmers  a.nd  others  to  apply  the  results  of  research  to  the 
solution  of  locak  problems  and  to  comiorehend  the  significance  and  value 
to  them  of  the  national  prograois  for  a.griculturo<,  The  S::tonsion  Service 
is  maleing  an  effort  to  plan  and  produce  motion  pictures  to  more  effectively 
portray  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  Dopantment  and  to  axlvise  extension 
v/orkers  on  best  use  of  availa.ble  films. 
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Congress  has  appropriated  about  eighteen  nillion  dollars  to  enable 
the  Depa-rtrient  of  Agriculture,  through  its  ^,000  cooperative  extension 
’■rorkers,  to  introduce  better  farn  rand  hone  practices  anong  ^0  tOOO  ,000 
farn  people.  To  secure  the  best  teaching  results  and  the  greatest 
acconplishr.ient  for  the  nonoy  capgjropriokcd  those  vforkers  nust  bo 
furnished  assistance  through  recognized  tcraching  aids.  Scientists 
clain  that  S3  percent  of  impressions  care  received  through  the  eye; 
hence  notion  pictures  are  one  of  the  most  effective  moans  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  results  of  research  so  valuable  to  farri  people.  They  attract 
them  to  mootings  where  (agricultural  problems  care  discussed,  a,nd  in  one 
State  a  study  v/as  made  showing  motion  pictures  to  bo  the  moans  of  increasing 
the  ruverago  aktondance  a^t  these  mootings  over  SOO  percent.  Motion  7)icture 
service,  therefore,  is  considered  an  important  part  of  extension  teaching. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  i/ork;  Under  this  project  the  Ilutension  Service,  in 
cooperation  v;ith  the  vanious  bureaus  of  the  Department  ,  State  entonsion 
services,  and  other  a.^oncics,  propiaros  and  distributes  notion  pictures 
to  the  appronimtelj^  9»000  extension  vforkors  and  to  cducakional  agencies. 

The  subjects  on  vrhich  motion  'pictures  are  to  bo  'prepared  are  selected  in 
tv/o  ways  -  (l)  by  rccomr.icndation  of  State  extension  services;  and  (s)  by 
request  of  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  A'^ricult'or 0  for  notion  -pictures 
on  subject  m.akter  with  viiich  they  a/rc  concerned.  Trained  personnel  is 
-provided  for  naJoing  the  necessary  p)icturoG  and  for  recording  sound, 
dcvclo'pmcnt ,  processing,  and  other  stop)s  essential  to  the  prepanakion  of 
films.  Distribution  is  conducted  from  Uashiii'kon  with  21  s'ab-distribution 
centers  in  20  Stakes.  Records  ane  maintadned  and  films  arc  booked,  shipped, 
and  inspected.  ITotif icakions  of  rolca.se  of  films  are  prepared  and  catalogs 
and  other  necessary  information  furnished.  DavCilities  for  service  being 
inaxleq_uate  to  meet  all  demands  the  preference  in  the  use  of  films  on  fann¬ 
ing  subjects  is  given  to  extension  field  vrorhors,  agriculturaJ  schools, 
and  the  like,  and  films  of  more  general  diarantor  anc  sent  to  schools  and 
other  organizations  on  request.  An  annual  contract  is  made  vdth  a  com- 
ricrcia.l  laboratory  to  make  prints  fro.n  Depantmont  negatives  at  a  definite 
price  and  aapplicants  are  cncor!na.ged  to  buy  copies  vrhenever  extended  use  is 
contcnplavted.  More  than  7,900,000  -people  sav;  Dc-partnent  of  Agricult'are 
motion  pict’arcs  ak  595271  shov/ings  during  19'40.  Dilms  from  the  extension 
motion-picture  librany  arc  loaned  without  change  for  od'acakional  use,  and 
educakiona.l  agencies  ane  permitted  to  -purchase  copies  of  those  films  ak 
cost,  nearly  1,500  such  co'pies  were  purchased  during  19^0.  Other  agencies 
now  own  as  riany  prints  of  Dopantment  films  as  arc  circulakcd  by  the 
Do-partment  itself. 

Project  3»  Pro-Qaration  and  S:diibition  of  AgriculturaJ  Dxliibits; 

Objective:  To  provide  agricultural  information  by  means  of  exhibits,  based 

on  (1)  the  results  of  Department  research,  and  (2)  De'partment  action  programs. 
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The  Pro’blem  and  its  Significance:  Ejchihits  have  heen  highly  successful  in 
interesting  farm  people  in  important  agricultural  problems  and  instructing 
them  in  methods  of  solving  such  problems.  They  have  taught  valuable 
lessons  to  farm  people  v/hom  extension  agents  have  been  unable  to  reach 
through  other  types  of  educational  media.  Each  year  Department  educational 
o:daibits  arc  presented  at  fairs  in  every  a,gricultur al  area  vrhich  have  an 
attendance  of  approximately  17  million  persons,  many  of  \\'-hom  arc  stimulated 
by  the  exhibits  to  sock  additional  information  c„nd  advice  by  roq,ucsting 
bulletins  and  consulting  extension  workers.  There  is  practically  no 
information,  in  published  fern  or  othcrv/isc,  a.vailablc  on  the  design  and 
use  of  educational  exhibits;  and  the  greatest  experience  in  this  field  as 
related  to  agricultural  ed\ication  is  novr  a,vailablc  in  the  Department. 

During  the  past  25  yca/rs  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  presented 
information  on  better  v/a.ys  of  favrming  and  on  a  more  abundaiit  home  life  to 
farmers  and  the  gcncra.l  public  a.t  more  than  1,500  fa.irs,  c:g)ositions ,  and 
other  c:daibition  occa.sions  ,  hr.ving  a  total  a.ttenda,ncc  estimated  to  be  about 
200  million  people.  In  early  days,  Government  regencies  c;5)cndcd  much 
exhibit  energy  in  telling  the  public  about  their  functions,  but  as  ca.rly 
as  1921  the  Department  of  Agriculture  comcnced  the  presentation,  instead, 
of  useful  information  about  new  and  better  v,;ays  of  growing  crops,  handling 
livestock,  and  improving  the  hone.  Since  then  the  standard  a^pplicd  in 
considering  subjects  for  erdiibits  ha.s  been  the  usefulness  of  the  fants  to 
farmers  a.nd  the  general  public. 

Flan  a.nd  Progress  of  Work;  Under  this  project  the  S::tcnsion  Service,  in 
cooperation  vrith  the  va.rious  bureaus  of  the  Depavrtment ,  State  extension 
services,  and  other  a.gcncics,  prepares  educational  agricultural  cxliibits 
based  on  information  developed  in  or  sponsored  by  the  Dcpa.rtment,  and 
manages  the  display  of  c:d.iibits  at  fatrs,  eixpositions ,  meetings,  conven¬ 
tions,  etc.  This  includes  the  ana.lysis  of  subject  matter;  preparation  of 
c:diibit  designs  and  construction  plans;  construction  and  naantcinance  of 
erdiibits;  and  ncgotia,tion  of  cooperative  a„grocments  with  fairs,  er-qpositions , 
and  other  erdiibition  occasions.  The  handling  a.nd  shipping  of  erdiibits  and 
the  management  of  display  at  cooperating  erdiibition  occasions  arc  arranged 
a  nd  sup  c  r  V  i  s  c  d . 

Educational  erdiibits  prepared  by  the  Federal  Errtension  Service  were 
displayed  at  5^  fairs  and  errpositions  in  1940,  with  a  totat  attendance 
estimated  at  more  than  10  million  persons.  Tvrenty-ono  now  erdiibits  v/crc 
built  during  the  year,  I7  of  which  ^rerc  planned  to  further  conservation 
practices  and  the  Eationa.l  fa.m  program. 

(h)  SEYEUTH  UORID'S  POULTRT  COUGRESS  AlTD  EXPOSITION 

A  not  amount  of  $26,275  was  araila.ble  to  the  Extension  Service  (by 
transfer  from  the  State  Department)  for  pa.rticipation  in  the  Seventh  World’s 
Poultry  Congress  and  Srqiosition  held  in  1939  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Of  this 

amount,  $13,359  wa„s  obligated  durirjg  the  fisca.!  years  193^  1939 »  "md 

$12,176  was  obligated  during  the  fiscat  year  1940, 
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(i)  GOLHSII  GATE  IKTEEEATIOEAL  EXPOSITION 

This  schedule  covers  an  allotment  of  $59?  to  the  Extension  Service 
from  the  allocation  made  to  this  Department  from  the  appropriation  "Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition  (Transfer  to  Agriculture)"  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  expenses  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  use  in  the 
exhibit  at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  to  he  held  in  San  Eran- 
cisco,  California,  during  1340. 


(j)  TIOPJilNG  PUND,  AGRICDLTDSE  (EXPENSSS  OF  TEE  SDITSENTH  CENSUS) 
(Admnce  from  "Expenses  of  the  Sixteenth  Census") 

By  agreement  with  the  Bioreau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce, 
necessary  personnel  and  miscellajieous  expenses  were  provided  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  motion  pictures  to  the  T'xreara  of  the  Census,  Department 
of  Coimmerce.  The  sum  of  $5,000  covered  hy  this  schedule,  wo.s  made  available 
for  this  purpose. 


(k)  COOPERATI^yE  AGEICUL  TUBAL  SPIENSION  "OBE 
(Peimnanent  Annual  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 


Permanent  Appropriation,  1941  .  $4,701,165 

Budget  estimate,  1942  . .  4,?0l*165 


PBCJECT  STAlEi.ENT 


Project 

1940 

1341 

(estime.ted) 

1342 

(estimated) 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  and 

Puerto  Bico  for  cooperative 

agricultural  extension  work 
(Smith- Lever  Act) . 

$4,  701 ,165 

$4,701,165 

■?4, 701, 165 

UOEIC  UImDEB  THIS  APPB0PP.IATI0N 

This  is  the  permanent  specific  appropriation  for  cooperative  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  v/ork  provided  for  'under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  approved  Lay  8, 

1914  (7  U.S.  C,  341-348),  as  amended  by  the  extension  of  this  Act  to  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Ha^7aii  by  the  Act  of  hay  16,  1928  (7  U.  S.  C.  386-386b)  and  to  P'uerto 
Bico  by  the  Act  of  I.Iarch  4,  1931  (7  U,  S,  C.  386d-386f).  Under  the  provisions 
of  these  acts,  $10,000  is  appropriated  annually  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico  withoUvt  requirement  of  State  or  Territorial  offset,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
appropriation  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  rural  ipopulation. 


Iliis  is  the  basic  act  "under  which  cooperative  extension  wor 
detail  under  the  heading  "Extension  Service",  is  conducted  hv  the 
the  State  colleges  of  Agriculture,  making  available  to  rural  peopl 
on  agriculture  and  home  economics. 


k,  discussed  in 
Department  and 
e  information 
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BUR3A.U  OF  AOHICULTURiiL  FCOFOMICS 


SALARIES  AHL  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Act  1941; 

"General  administrative  exoenses"  .  $83,300  (a) 

"Economic  investigations"  . . . . .  775,000  (a) 

Total,  Salaries  and  Expenses,  1941  .  863,300 

Transferred  to;  "Sal?>ries  and  Expenses,  PuLlic  Buildings 
and  Grounds  in  the  District  of  Coliirahia,  Public  Build¬ 
ings  Administration"  .  -6,795  , 

Allotments  in  1941 ,  transferred  in  1948  estimates  v;ith  corres¬ 
ponding  reductions  in; 

Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land  resources. 

Department  of  Agriculture  . +500,000 

Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  laid  resources, 

(adjustment  in  freight  rates  for  farm  products)  .  +100,000 

Administration  of  Federal  Cror)  Insurance  Act,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  . +76,800 

Land  utilization  and  retirement  of  submarginal  land. 

Department  of  Agriculture  .  +737,000 

Parity  payments ,  Department  of  Agriculture  .  +185,000 

Exportation  and  domestic  consumption  of  agricultural 

commodities.  Department  of  Agriculture  .  +150,000 

Administration  of  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  Department  of 

Agriculture  .  +50,000 

Liquidation  and  management  of  resettlement  projects, 

Department  of  Agriculture  . . .  +11, '350 

Administrative  expenses.  Farm  Tenancy,  Department  of 

Agriculture  . +50,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Rural  Electrification,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  . +50,000 

Emergency  relief.  Agriculture,  agricultural  Economics, 

Administrative  expenses  .  +147,845 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Farm  Credit  Administration, 

Department  of  .agriculture  . +100,000 

Forest  roads  and  trails  . . .  +44, -500 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Forest  Service,  national  forest 

protection  and  management  . +18,500 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Forest  Service,  forest  survey  .  +3,000 

Salaries  and  exioenses.  Forest  Service,  private  forestry 

cooperation  . +3,000 

Forest-fire  cooperation  .  +10,000 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  the  protection  of  watersheds  of 

navigable  streams  .  +1.3,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Soil  Conservation  Service  (soil 
and  moisture  conservation  and  land-use  operations, 

demonstrations,  and  information)  . +75,000 

Total  available,  1941  .  3,130,000 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  3,130 ,000 


(a)  The  1943  estimates  provide  for  consolidation  of  these 
two  items.  (See  "Chianges  in  Language".) 
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PROJECT  STjiTEl^iEFT 


Project 

1940 

1941 

( estim.ated) 

1942 

(estimated) 

Economic  investigations,  program 
formulation,  and  state  and  local 
land-use  planning  . 

$3,025,841 

2,910 

$3,230,000 

$3,230,000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  . 

3, 028, 751(a) 

3,230,000(b) 

3, 230, 000(b) 

(a)  Includes,  in  addition  to  the  ap-oropriation  of  S9P8,000,  net  transfers  amounting 
to  $2,100,751. 


(b)  Includes,  in  addition  to  the  transfers  shown  above,  allotments  amounting  to 

$110,000  a-s  follows:  "Administrative  e:>qoenses.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation," 
$60,000;  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Eederal  Parm  Mortgage  Corporation,"  $50,000, 


The  Budget  Estimates  recommend  the  transfer  to  this  appropria.tion 
of  funds  amoimting  zo  •:?2,262,895,  at  present  allotted  from  the  program  funds 
applicalDle,  and  rhe  transfer  of  $6,795  from  this  aropropriation  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Public  Buildings  and  C-rounds".  The  transfers  to  this  apipro- 
priation  are  used  for  aid  in  formulating  the  authorized  programs  of  the 
Department . 

Under  a  general  me.iiorandum  of  understanding  between  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Department,  and  in  line  with  the  Deuartmental  reorganization 
in  1938,  the  Bureau  cooperates  with  the  operating  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  developing  unified  general  programs  that  encompass  land  use,  con¬ 
servation,  iDroduction  adjustment,  farm  tenancy^  rural  rehabilitation,  mar¬ 
keting  service  and  reg-alatory  w^ork,  and  other  authorized  activities. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  present  very  complex  administrative, 
budgetary  and  accounting  procedure  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  work  under 
a  large  nu-uber  of  appropriations,  it  is  highlj^  desirable  to  consolidate 
the  funds  used  for  the  economic  research,  program  formulation,  and  integrating 
work  of  this  Bureau  under  one  appropriation .  The  transfers  represent  no 
increase  in  working  funds,  but  merely  consolidate  under  one  appropriation 
funds  now  used  from  the  separate  appropriations  indicated  in  the  Budget. 


CRdUGES  lU  LAFUTIa.CE 

In  view  of  the  present  status  of  the  Burea^u  of  Agricultural 
Economics  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Department,  the  estiniates  provide  for 
placing  this  appropriation  in  the  first  part  of  the  bill  along  vrith  other 
staff  agencies. 


iGs 

[SALARIES  AI'-0  EXPENSES] 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  - 

[Eor  the  employment  of  such  persons  and  me^ns  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  elsevmere  as  may  he  necessary  in  conducting  inves¬ 
tigations,  exioerirnents ,  and  demonstrations,  either  independently 
or  in  cooperation  vrith  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  individuals,  as  follovrs:  ] 

[General  administrative  expenses:  Eor  necessary  expenses  for 
general  administrative  purposes,  including  personal  services  in  the 
Eistrict  of  Columbia,  S88,900] 

[Economic  investigations]  Salaries  and  expenses;  Eor  acquir¬ 
ing  and  diffusing  useful  information  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  conducting  investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  ,  and  for  aiding  in  formulating  programs  for  authorized  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  relative  to  agricultural 
production,  distribution,  land  utilizt.tion,  and  conservation  in 
their  broadest  aspects,  including  farm  management  and  practice, 
utilization  of  farm  and  food  products,  purchasing  of  farm  supplies, 
farm  population  and  rural  life,  farm  labor,  farm  finance,  insurance 
and  taxation,  adjustments  in  production  to  probable  demand  for 
the  different  farm  and  food  products;  land  ovmership  and  values, 
costs,  prices  and  income  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  including 
causes  for  their  variations  and  trends,  [3775,009]  including  the 
employment  of  -jersons  and  mea^ns  in  the  District  of  Coliombia  and 

elsev/here,  either  independent!;^  or  in  cooperation  ivith  public  or 

private  agencies,  organiza.tions  or  individuals,  $3,120,000  of  v/hich 

amou.nt  not  to  exceed  $1,765,812  may  be  expended  for  personal  services 

in  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  trans¬ 
fer  to  this  appropriation  from  the  funds  available  for  authorized 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  such  sums  as  umy  be 
necessary  for  aiding  in  formulating  programs  for  such  au.thorized 
activities,  including  expenditures  for  em.ployment  of  persons  and 
means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else'"7here. 

It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  enabling  clause  and  the  item 
covering  "General  Administrative  Expenses"  and  to  combine  this  authority 
with  the  language  under  the  item  "Economic  Investigations"  in  a  single 
item  entitled  "Salaries  and  Eroenses".  This  makes  the  final  paragraph 
covering  "Total  Salaries  and  Expenses"  unnecessary,  and  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  this  paragraph  the  limitation  upon  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  ColTimbia  is  embodied  in  the  one  appropriation  item. 

This  revision  does  not  broaden  the  language  but  merely  restates 
it  to  provide  the  present  authority  under  one  appropriation  item. 

'■JORK  UlUlSR  THIS  ^iPPROPRIATIOF 

Since  1933  Congres-s  has  enacted  into  law  the  most  comprehensive 
farm  program  in  the  Nation's  history.  In  consequence,  responsibilities 
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new  in  kind  and  degree,  and  of  unusual  complexity,  nave  oeen  assignea 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  considerable  part  because  of  this  legislative  urogram,  farm 
income  today  is  higher,  farm  mortgage  deot  is  lower,  disuarity  oetween 
agriculture  and  industry  is  less,  and  the  first  vigorous  strides  have 
been  taken  in  behalf  of  soil  conservation,  of  a  sound  na.tional  policy 
of  land  use,  and  of  the  rehabilitation  of  farm  families  in  distress. 

Unfortunately,  new  problems  must  now  De  piled  on  ton  of  the 
older  and  more  familiar  ones.  Once  again  agriculture  faces  an 
emergency,  the  dimensions  of  which  can  only  be  guessed,  lar  aoroad,^ 
and  a  vast  national  defense  program  at  home,  have  drastically  changea 
the  outlook  for  American  farmers.  They  have  nov;  to  consider  vniat  this 
war  will  do,  this  year  and  thereafter,  to  the  market  for  farm,  proaucts, 
to  farm  prices,  to  land  values,  to  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy, 
and  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  comprehensive  farm  program  which 
has  been  developing  since  1933.  The  v/ar  in  Uurope ,  its  outcome  and 
its  aftermath,  dominate  the  outlook  for  nearly  every  major  product  of 
American  agriculture. 

Shifts  in  demand  and  changes  in  production  requirements  lor 
our  agriculture  growing  out  of  this  emergency  present  a  grave  cnallenge 
to  agriculture  and  to  every  agency  charged  v;ith  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  its  problems.  Uo  one  wishes  to  repeat  the  mistakes  which  grew 
out  of  the  last  war.  The  measures  enacted  for  the  aid  of  agriculture 
in  the  past  eight  years  are  now  the  first  line  of  defense  in  meeting 
the  new  emergency  as  well  as  rhe  m.echanism  tnrough  ■'.•’■nich  farm.ers  ca.n 
deal  v/ith  their  continuing,  long-term  problems.  Tne  task  before  tne 
Department  of  iigriculture  is  now  to  plan  and  administer  its  authorized 
activities  so  that  the  mechanism  of  the  farm,  program  may  serve  the  new 
emergency  and  the  continuing  needs  of  agriculture  equally  well. 

Hew  functions  for  the  Bureau; 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  of  1938  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  been  assigned  a  central  place  in  the  Denartment.  Tne 
Bureau  has  long  been  an  economic  research  agency  serving  agriculture, 
and  its  findings  have  provided  the  ba.sis  for  much  national  legislation. 

It  is  still  an  economic  research  agency  for  agriculture,  but  in  addition, 
it  is  now  the  general  program  development  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Its  functions  include:  (a)  sponsorship  of  cooperative 
land-use  planning,  conducted  jointly  in  the  counties  and  States  by  farmers, 
trained  technicians,  and  renresentatives  of  apnropriate  state  ana  Depart¬ 
ment  agencies;  (b)  the  conduct  of  economic  research  and  investigations  in 
the  problems  of  agriculture,  the  continuous  integration  of  such  research 
with  the  formulation  and  development  of  agricultural  programs,  and 
the  diffusion  of  information  reporting  the  results  of  research; 

(c)  the  formulation  and  development,  in  cooperation  t«rith  the  depart¬ 
mental  agencies  concerned,  of  urograms  authorized  by  Congress  for: 
the  adjustment  of  agricultural  production  and  maintenance  of  adequate 
supplies;  improvement  of  farm  income;  rehabilitation  of  farm  families 
in  need;  conservation  and  wise  use  of  soil  and  forest  resources; 
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crop  insurance;  strengthening  of  agricultura.1  credit  facilities; 
rural  electrification;  extension  of  farm  ownership  and  improvement 
of  tenure;  expanding  the  consumption  of  farm  products;  correcting 
inefficiencies  ahd  ineauities  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm 
products.  In  addition,  in  the  present  emergency  the  bureau  is  contri¬ 
buting  in  every  way  possible  to  the  rapid  and  successful  conduct  of 
the  national  Defense  Program,  while  at  the  same  time  assisting  agriculture 
(l)  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  any  benefits  resulting  from  increased  employ¬ 
ment  and  buying  power;  and  (2)  to  minimize  the  unfavorable  effects. 

Por  the  purpose  of  this  statement,  the  work  of  the  bureau  is 
discussed  in  three  broad  categories:  (l)  cooperative  land -use 
program  formulation;  (2)  economic  research  and  service;  (3)  regional 
and  nationa,!  program  development. 


I.  COO'Pm^Trrz  LAID-USS  ?POG-?.Ai-i  FOPJvIUIATIOD 

The  legislative  measures  to  aid  agriculture  enacted  by  Congress 
since  1933  had  to  be  translated  quickly  into  programs  of  action. 

These  enactments  sought  to  help  farmers  adjust  production  to  changing 
markets,  conserve  soil  and  water,  provide  adequa,te  credit  and  marketing 
facilities,  provide  crop  insurance,  develop  farm  forestry,  retire  sub¬ 
marginal  land,  halt  farm  tenancy?'  and  ba.nkruptcy  and  develop  family-sized 
ovmer-ope rated  farms,  improve  the  well-being  of  lov7~income  farm  families, 
and  effect  improvements  in  local  tax  and  fiscal  situations.  Many  of 
these  problems  were  often  met  on  a  single  faimi  and  in  a  single  communitj?’, 
but  in  varying  forms  in  the  different  regions  of  the  country. 

These  manifestations  of  disparity  and  maladjustment  in  agriculture 
represent  what  was  knov/n  as  the  farm  problem.  Dach  of  the  separate  pro¬ 
grams  x»7hich  had  been  a,pproved  to  meet  these  several  situations  dealt 
primarily  with  only  a  part  of  the  total  farm  problem.  Conflicts  and 
contradictions  betv/een  the  several  parts  were  to  be  expected  in  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  each  program  was  planned  without  reference  to  the  others. 

The  formulation  of  unified,  consistent  programs  is  essential 
to  the  avoidance  of  conflicts,  inconsistencies  and  duplication  among 
particula.r  programs  especiallrv  in  their  application  so  loca.1 
situations  and  individual  farms.  The  planning  of  each  specific 
program  must  be  dons  in  the  light  of  activities  xmder  every  other 
program  so  as  to  present  a  unified  policy  and  course  of  action  for 
the  Department  as  a  w-hole.  The  principal  function  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  to  work  with  the  farmers  and  all  agencies  in 
formulating  these  broad  general  lines  of  action. 

Fitting  Programs  to  Local  Deeds: 

Congress  recognized  that  the  highly  complex  agricultural  problems 
which  these  programs  attacked  were  beyond  the  power  of  inidividuals  to 
solve.  But  Congress  and  the  country  generally  wanted  individuals  to 
assume  their  full  share  of  the  planning  and  administration  of  the 
programs.  The  democratic  process  required  as  much,  and  the  infinite 
diversity  of  agriculture  reinforced  the  requirement.  Row  this  end  might 


be  accompli Siied,  how  confusion  a,nd  dumlication  of  effort  might  be 
eliminated,  hov/  the  particular  problems  of  the  individual  farm  and 
local  community  might  be  given  their  due — all  this  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuing  problem  before  the  farmer,  the  Department,  and  the  various 
State  agencies  charged  vuth  the  responsibility  of  making  those  urograms 
of  maximum  usefulness  to  the  farm.er  and  the  Nation.  Drom  the  vie’nioint 
of  the  farmers  themselves,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  agencies,  it 
was  essential  tha.t  these  urograms  of  action  be  so  planned  and  administered 
that  their  auplication  on  the  farm  would  fit  the  uarticular  needs  and 
problems  of  each  local  area  and  yet  remain  consistent  with  the  broad 
national  objectives  declared  by  Congress. 

ii.mong  the  first  to  see  this  need  were  the  fa.rmers  tham.selves. 

They  sought  a  mechanism  that  would  bring  to  a  focus  on  the  farm  and 
the  local  community  the  essential  singleness  of  purpose  inherent  in 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  these  several  agencies.  They  savr  the  need 
for  a  procedure  for  blending  local  interests  and  national  interests. 

How  could  this  mechanism  best  be  provided? 

Experience  had  demonstrated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  various  agencies  of  action  and 
extension  that  the  most  effective  program-building  for  agriculture 
begins  at  the  grass  roots,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  local  community. 

Only  participation  by  farmers  in  the  basic  process  of  program-building 
could  realize  the  objectives  sought  by  Congress.  Success  of  the 
national  farm  program  in  all  its  broader  asuects  rests  squarely  on 
the  fundamental  agreement  by  the  people  on  what  constitutes  a  sound 
plan  for  the  'ase  of  their  land  and  a  workable  program  of  adjustment 
for  their  community. 

Grass  Roots  Planning: 

In  July,  1938,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant 
colleges  agreed  that  the  mechanism  for  developing  this  fundamental 
agreement  at  the  grass  roots  was  to  be  land-use  planning  by  farmers 
in  cooperation  with  federal  and  State  administrators  and  technicians. 

In  October,  1938,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  reorganized  to 
better  carry  out  its  share  of  the  agreement — the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  being  given  general  responsibility  for  urogram  development. 

Cooperative  land-use  planning  committees  are  being  set  up  in 
every  State  and  every  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  tj/pical  county  committee  is  composed  of  a  majority  of 
farmers,  plus  the  county  agent,  a  representative  of  the  county  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  administration  committee,  the  county  Parm  Securit;^ 
Administration  supervisor  and  any  other  local.  State,  or  federal 
officials  responsible  for  the  administration  of  a  land-use  program  in 
the  county.  Underlying  the  county  committee  structure  and  fundamental 
to  its  organization  are  the  community  committees  made  up  primarily  of 
farmers . 


Heading  up  this  organization  in  each  State  is  a  cooperative  State 
Land-Use  Planning  Committee.  It  is  composed  of  farmers  representing  the 
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several  types  of  farming  areas,  the  director  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  the  director  of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  State  Committee, 
the  coordinator  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  State  director  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  State  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  a  representative  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
other  State  and  Department  representatives  iirho  administer  land-use  urograms. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  problems  that  called  this  cooperative  urogram 
into  being  and  the  needs  it  was  designed  to  meet  were  three:  first,  there 
was  the  need  to  find  some  effective  and  economical  viair  of  adapting 
federal  agricultural  programs  to  the  great  diversity  of  local  situations 
which  exist  within  a  political  jurisdiction  even  as  small  as  the  town¬ 
ship  or  the  county;  second,  there  was  the  need  to  unify  the  se^^-eral 
action  programs  v/hich  the  Department  had  set  uu  under  varying  Acts  of 
Congress;  third,  there  was  the  need  to  ha.rmonize  the  activities  of 
federal.  State,  and  local  governmental  agencies  solely  or  primarily 
affecting  agriculture.  Fundamental  in  meeting  all  three  of  these 
needs  was  the  requirement  of  full  and  active  particiuation  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  whom  the  G-overnm.ent  is  serving  and  upon  whose 
judgment  it  needs  to  rely. 

Ehe  plan  of  organization  that  has  been  -rorked  out  and  the 
procedures  that  have  been  developed  have  proved  their  effectiveness 
in  the  counties  where  the  v^ork  has  been  started.  In  more  than  a  third 
of  the  thousand  counties  in  v;hich  this  work  has  been  inaugurated, 
county  and  community  committees  have  mapped  the  local  land -use  areas; 
the  land  in  each  area  has  been  classified  in  terms  of  present  and 
proposed  uses;  conclusions  have  been  reached  as  to  what  adjustments 
in  the  use  of  land  and  in  agricultural  practices  should  be  made  in 
each  area;  usable  maps  and  reports  based  on  the  findings  have  been 
made  and  submitted  to  interested  local,  State,  and  federal  agencies; 
and  many  remedial  programs  already  have  been  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  action  agencies. 

Need  for  Common  Action: 

In  this  united  effort  on  the  part  of  farmers,  administrators 
and  technicians  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  remedial  program,  county 
committees  have  also  undertaken  the  consideration  of  a  number  of 
local  problems  that  are  vital  to  a  realization  of  the  complete 
objective.  Land-use  planning  committees  have  been  quick  to  appreciate 
that  some  provisions  of  the  fed.eral  program  can  be  made  to  help  or  to 
hinder  the  solution  of  purely  local  or  State  problems;  and  that  the 
failure  to  attack  certain  State  or  local  problems  can  seriously 
hinder  the  progress  and  effectiveness  of  the  federal  program.  Con¬ 
sequently,  such  m.easur3s  as  would  insure  better  administration  of 
local  governjnent  through  improvement  in  ta.x  procedures  and  the  handling 
of  tax  delinquent  lands,  better  planned  schools  and  roads,  and  better 
health  and  nutrition  have  been  sponsored  by  these  committees. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  way  in  virhich  the  land -use 
planning  program  has  proved  itself  effective  not  only  in  fitting 
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programs  to  local  conditions  and  in  unifying  puDlic  programs  but  also 
in  developing  nev^  programs  and  in  helping  people  and  local  committees 
to  help  themselves,  through  individual  and  groun  action.  This  is 
apparent  in  the  partial  record  of  accomplishments  in  hundreds  of 
counties  in  v/hich  it  has  been  possible  to  initiate  land-use  planning 
with  the  limited  funds  available.  Since  the  process  emnhasizes  local 
decentralized  action  in  coordinating  the  various  programs  and  in  fitting 
them  to  local  conditions,  it  is  impracticable  to  bring  together  complete 
information  on  the  results  obtained  in  all  the  counties.  The  renorted 
instances  of  accomplishments,  therefore,  are  merely  representative  of  a 
much  greater  number,  many  of  x^hich  nrobably  never  vrill  be  renorted  outside 
of  the  individual  county,  but  which,  together,  constitute  a  major  oart 
of  the  constructive  results  of  the  planning  program. 

Here,  in  brief,  are  representative  examples  of  cooperative 
land -use  planning  from  a  few  of  the  thousand  counties  where  the  program 
is  now  under  way: 

Ward  County,  horth  Dakota 

Carrying  with  them  a  culture  and  an  agricultural  economy  well  adapted 
to  a  more  humid  climate,  the  homesteaders  of  Ward  County,  Forth  Dakota,,  got 
ahead  fairly  well  as  long  as  rainfall  was  above  average.  But  when  the  dry 
years  came,  they  began  to  realize  that  many  of  their  difficulties  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  agricultural  economy  which  had  been  transplanted  from  a  humid 
area  to  the  middle  of  a  climatic  transition  belt  (15-20  inches  annual  pre¬ 
cipitation)  had  not  been  sufficiently  modified.  An  ever-increasing  relief 
load  almost  equaling  in  1938  and  1939  the  total  of  all  taxes  levied  in  the 
county;  progressively  increasing  tax  delinquency  (in  1938,  16)5  of  all  land  in 
the  county  vras  subject  to  tax  deed  and  78)5  of  all  land  was  delinquent  in 
varying  degrees);  these  and  other  equally  disturbing  conditions  were  addi¬ 
tional  indications  of  basic  maladjustments  that  millions  of  dollars  of  out¬ 
side  assistance,  continued  tax  moratoria  and  countless  other  means  of  de¬ 
ferring  the  final  day  of  reckoning  had  not  remedied. 

To  land -use  planning  committees  who  sat  down  to  study  the  facts  and 
attemnt  to  develop  solutions,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  larger  or  con¬ 
tinued  dosages  of  these  same  medicines  were  not  the  remedy.  Further  analysis 
revealed  that  basic  changes  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  area  were 
essentail  to  sta,bility  and  fair  standards  of  living. 

In  line  with  these  conclusions:  (l)  individual  farmers  are  changing 
their  farm  organization  and  farming  practices;  (8)  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  through  its  rehabilitation,  loan,  and  tenant  -purchase  programs,  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Bank  of  ITorth  Dakota,  through  their 
loan  and  land  management  policies,  are  now  actively  assisting  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  these  adjustment  goals;  (3)  the  Agricultural  County  Planning  committe 
is  adapting  its  program,  both  soil-depleting  allotments  and  soil-conserving 
practices,  so  a,s  to  encourage  the  same  adjustments;  (4)  local  government 
agencies,  including  county  commissioners,  township  boards,  county  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools,  and  local  school  boards  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  land 
assessments  and  governmental  services  which  v;ill  be  consistent  with  the  tax- 
paying  ability  of  the  land;  (5)  disorganization  and  consolidation  of  township 
boards  and  school  districts  is  being  considered  as  a  means  of  curtailing 
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goverranental  costs  v;ithout  dispensing  v.fith  any  essential  pudlic  service;  and 
(6)  the  Extension  Service  is  rearranging  its  educational  program  in  Ward 
County,  especially  those  activities  designed  to  encourage  expansion  of  the 
livestock  enterprises  and  the  building  up  of  feed  reserves. 

Teton  County,  Montana 

dith  its  lands  ranging  from  rich  irrigated  areas  through  several  grades 
of  farming  lands  and  range  lands  to  steep,  mountainous  forest  land,  Teton 
County's  committees  have  had  to  appraise  and  analyze  many  very  broad  and 
complex  problems  and  enlist  the  assistance  of  people  whose  interests  were 
extremely  varied.  Eor  the  same  reason,  the  programs  of  many  different  agencies 
had  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  over-all  land -use  adjustment  program. 

One  of  the  first  determinations  of  the  land-use  planning  committees  in 
Teton  County  was  timt  20,000  acres  of  land  now  being  used  for  wheat  growing  v/as 
unsuited  for  cultivated  crops.  They  also  discovered  that  much  additional  sod 
land,  similarly  unsuited  for  cultivated  crops,  was  continppusly  being  brought 
into  production,  and  vhiile  no  serious  results  had  accrued  thus  far,  the  po¬ 
tential  ill-effects  were  great. 

Many  agencies  are  contributing  to  the  remedial  program  developed  by  the 
committees.  The  State  Land  Department  adopted  a  new  lease  clause  prohibiting 
the  cultivation  of  State-owned  lands  v/hich  have  been  classified  as  unsuit¬ 
able  for  cultivation.  The  AgricpJoural  County  Planning  committee  designated 
these  same  grades  of  land  as  ineligible  for  the  establishment  of  soil-de¬ 
pleting  allotments  and  is  using  the  planning  committee's  classifications 
in  assessing  deductions  for  breaking  p.p  sod  land  that  should  remain  in 
grass.  The  Farm  Security  administration  and  Farm  Credit  Administration 
have  adjusted  their  farm  organization,  management  and  loan  policies  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  policies  developed  by  the  land-use  planning  committees  for  the 
use  of  this  submarginal  farming  land. 

The  recommendations  of  the  land-use  planning  committee  pertaining 
to  irrigated  farms  have  resulted  in  a  plan  whereby  an  irrigation  district 
has  furnished  material  and  Farm  Security  clients  ha.ve  provided  the  labor 
for  clearing  and  repairing  ditches  and  constructing  new  laterals,  X'/hich 
is  resulting  in  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  available  water.  Local  govern¬ 
mental  officials  are  reclassifying  farm  land  unsuited  for  cultivation  and 
retired  from  farming  as  grazing  lands  and  land  values  are  being  adjusted  to 
conform  with  generally  accepted  productivity  indexes. 

The  Forest  Service  is  alleviating  a  periodic  shortage  of  irrigation 
and  livestock  water,  ^'^^hich  considertibly  curtails  the  maximum  usefulness  of 
land  resources,  by  transplanting  beaver  colonies  from  areas  v/here  they 
are  now  damaging  property  to  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  where  the  perma¬ 
nent  storage  ponds  built  by  these  animals  v;ill  regulate  the  flow  more  uni¬ 
formly  throughout  the  summer  season. 

Casv/ell  County,  Forth  Carolina 

Caswell  County  land -use  maladjustments,  unlike  those  in  Teton  County, 
Montana,  were  already  firmly  entrenched  as  a  result  of  75  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  depletion  of  physical,  economic  and  social  resources  resulting  from 
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virtual  dependence  on  a  one-crop  system  of  tobacco  farming.  The  first  task 
itfhich  confronted  these  cooperative  land -use  planning  committees,  therefore, 
xms  to  determine  the  most  practical  means  by  which  this  deterioration  could 
be  arrested  and  agricultural  stability  restored.  Although  realizing  that 
the  extensive  depletion  of  physical,  economic,  and  social  resources  would 
necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  outside  assistance,  the  planning  com¬ 
mittees  nevertheless  proceeded  to  develop  an  adjustment  program  in  v/hich 
individuals  and  cooperative  groups  could  participate  effectively. 

Cooperative  purchases  of  lime  spreaders,  terracing  eauipment,  stalk 
cutters,  tractors  and  various  tj^es  of  machinery  necessary  for  conservation 
practices,  and  cooperative  oi-rnership  of  purebred  sires,  was  given  added 
impetus  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  community  service  loans  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  Another  cooperative  venture,  an  outgrowth  of 
land-use  planning,  v;as  the  establishment  of  a  milk  route  through  an  area 
that  formerly  had  no  profitable  v/ay  of  disposing  of  its  surplus  milk. 
Terracing  has  been  greatly  expanded — commercial  contracts  increased  500 
percent  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  supplied  equipment  that  has 
terraced  many  additional  acres. 

A  concerted  effort  by  all  loca.l  peoule  and  federal  agencies  to 
diversify  the  type  of  farming  is,  even  at  this  early  date,  showing  signifi¬ 
cant  progress.  Farm  Security  Administration  and  Farm  Credit  Administration 
are  making  the  shift  possible  for  many  farmers  by  means  of  a  loan  policy 
which  encourages  livestock  and  poultry  production,  home  gardens,  and 
cropping  systems  incident  to  this  shift.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
is  assisting  the  farmers  in  writing  farm  plans  and  in  conducting  cultural 
practices  which  are  consistent  with  these  changes  in  type  of  farming.  The 
programs  of  the  Extension  Service  and  Vocational  Education  are  also  centered 
around  this  shift  from  one-crop  farming  to  a  more  stable  diversified  farming 
system.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  planning  committee,  almost  every  farmer 
is  grov/ing  an  adequate  home  garden,  an  accomplishment  the  value  of  vrhich 
cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

Most  important  of  all  the  results  from  land-use  planning  in  Caswell 
County  is  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  in  the  county.  They  are 
now  taking  pride  in  tackling  and  solving  problems  which  before  seemed  hope¬ 
less  to  them.  In  this  they  look  to  federal  and  state  agencies  for  assistance, 
but  not  paternalism . 


Q,uay  County,  Few  Mexico 


Here  also,  the  work  of  land-use  planning  committees  has  accentuated 
the  initiation  of  local  programs  designed  to  offset  social  and  economic 
handicaps  resulting  from  low  incomes,  sparsity  of  population,  and  climatic 
hazards.  One  community  committee  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  a  cold 
storage  locker  plant,  another  committee  organized  a  cooperative  bean  cleaner 
and  wa.rehouse.  At  the  request  of  the  county  committee,  the  State  v/elfa.re 
Department  initiated,  in  cooperation  with  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion,  a  hot  school  lunch  program  in  nearly  every  school  in  the  county,  in 
order  to  correct  serious  dietary  deficiencies.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
extensive  damage  being  done  by  rodents,  the  county  committee  sponsored  a 
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rabbit  drive.  Local  peo^^ls,  cocT)erative  with  the  Fish  and  vildlife  Service, 
successfully  carried  out  a  program  that  exterminated  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  animals.  At  the  same  time,  the  county  committee  and  local  farmers 
have  assisted  the  State  G-ame  Department  in  establishing  a  vrildlife  refuge 
in  an  area  unsuited  to  any  other  use. 

The  Ouay  County  Committee,  however,  recognized  the  need  for  additional 
land-use  information  before  they  could  approach  some  of  the  more  complex 
joroblems.  To  obtain  it,  they  have  a.sked  for  a  land-use  study  particinated 
in  jointly  by  the  iigri culture,!  ^adjustment  Administration,  Farm  Security 
Administration,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Extension  Service. 

This  study  is  now  being  developed. 

Adair  County,  lov/a 

Even  some  of  the  fertile  prairie  areas  of  Iowa  have  serious  land-use 
problems,  kany  of  the  farming  practices  being  follov/ed  in  rolling  and  hilly 
areas  are  not  conducive  to  erosion  control  and  fertility  maintenance.  The 
Adair  County  Plsnning  Committee  concluded,  after  careful  study,  that  v.dth 
slight  modifications,  several  of  the  Department’s  nrograms  could  be  made 
more  effective  in  combating  these  physical  nroblems  vrithout  reducing  their 
effectiveness  in  achieving  national  objectives.  So,  in  cooneration  with  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Committee,  a  snecial  agricultural  conservation 
program  was  developed,  and  anproved  by  the  farmers  of  the  county  by  written 
ballot,  v;ith  nrovisions  for  higher  rates  of  pajnnent  for  contouring — the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  being  offset  by  lower  rates  of  payments  on  the  general  deplet¬ 
ing  allotments  in  the  county. 

Farmers  and  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  tovmship  committee¬ 
men  v/ere  instructed  in  the  technical  operation  of  running  contour  giaide 
lines  by  tecimicians  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  and  Extension  Service.  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Extension  Service, 
IIYA  boys  were  also  given  this  training  so  that  they  could  assist  farmers 
in  runming  contour  lines  and  other  unfamiliar  conservation  practices  and 
tecimiques.  The  net  effect  of  this  coordinated  program,  ims  to  increase  the 
contouring  planting  of  crops  in  Adair  County  from  a  fevr  hundred  to  over  5,000 
acres . 


The  County  Board  of  Supervisors  agreed  to  put  into  operation  the 
Iov;a  Limestone  Act,  providing  for  large-scale  purchases  of  agricultural  lime¬ 
stone  at  reduced  cost.  This  resulted  in  farmers  using  approximately  6,000 
additional  tons  of  lime  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1940,  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  contributed  to  this  increase  by  making  supplementary 
loans  to  buy  additional  limestone  and  legume  seed  a  part  of  its  program 
in  the  county. 

The  land-use  planning  subcommittee  on  taxation  problems  found  tha,t 
there  was  great  inequality  in  assessments  of  land  for  taxation  purposes, 
as  betvj-een  the  better  land  and  the  poorer  land.  In  at  least  one  township 
(Walnut)  the  trustees  a.nd  assessors  have  initiated  a  program  to  reassess  land 
on  the  basis  of  productivity,  using  the  percent  of  land  in  crops,  corn 
yields,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  .i-dministration  productivity  index 
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to  determine  the  differentials  hetv/een  farms.  The  county  hoard  of  super¬ 
visors  is  no^'j  working  out  a  plan  for  similarly  adjusting  assessments  on 
all  land  in  the  county. 

Adair  County  farmers  recently  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
establish  a  soil  conservation  district.  The  land-use  planning  committee 
took  an  active  part  in  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the 
district  and  in  the  development  of  the  district  program. 

Ilew  England  Counties 


Land-use  planning  committees  in  several  New  England  counties  de¬ 
cided  that  unimproved  lands — woodland  pastures  and  unpastured  ’-roodlands — 
v/ere  not  contributing  as  they  should  to  farm  and  community  support.  They 
agreed  that  pastured  woodlands  are  neither  good  pasture  nor  good  woodland 
and  concluded  that  good  management  of  these  lands  called  for  developing 
part  of  the  unimproved  acreage  as  pasture  and  part  of  it  as  woodland.  As 
results: 

In  Chittenden  County,  Vermont,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  supplemented  the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program  with 
a  special  pasture  clean-up  practice  which  had  not  been  available  pre¬ 
viously.  On  land  ca-uable  of  carrying  one  animal  unit  for  every  two  acres 
renovated,  payments  are  now  made  for  removing  brush,  leveling,  mowing, 
reseeding,  liming,  and  fertilizing. 

In  Belknap  County,  New  Hampshire,  a  ten-year  pasture  program  vras 
developed.  It  calls  for  the  imurovement  of  sufficient  pasture  within  the 
decade  to  care  for  all  the  livestock  in  the  county.  The  most  important 
feature  of  the  plan  is  a  special  agricultural  conservation  program  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  use  of  lime  and  phosphate  fertilizers  on  nastures. 
The  regular  program  provided  payments  under  the  general  soil-building 
allowance  for  the  use  of  these  materials  on  various  classes  of  land. 

The  new  program  provides  that  if  these  materials  are  applied  to  non-crop 
open  pasture  under  the  general  soil-building  allowance,  an'  additional 
amount  of  lime  and  triple  superphosphate  can  be  obtained  under  a  special 
pasture  allov/ance  that  was  set  up.  Making  use  of  this  special  program, 
farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain  lime  and  superphosphate  for  imoroving 
tv/ice  as  much  pasture  land  as  was  possible  under  the  regular  program. 
Payment  for  practices  which  v;ere  already  v/ell-established  in  the  ccjinty 
v/ere  eliminated,  thus  making  funds  available  for  these  new  pasture 
improvements . 


In  v/indham  and  Nev/  London  Counties,  Connecticut,  similar  pro¬ 
grams  were  initiated. 

Defense  activities: 


Defense  activities  have  served  only  to  intensify  the  need  for 
cooperative  land-use  planning.  Many  problems  have  already  aripen  a,s 
a  result  of  the  vast  exuansion  in  army  cantonments,  bombing  ranges, 
proving  grounds  and  defense  plants.  It  is  apparent  that  thousands  of 
farm  families  v/ill  be  a.ffected  directly  and  many  more  thousands  indirectly. 
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These  prohlems  include  eauitahle  purchase  prices  for  farm  land,  reimhurse- 
ment  for  losses  due  to  immediate  evacuation,  relocation  of  farm  families, 
housing,  adjustments  to  meet  local  demand  for  agricultural  products,  etc. 
Even  mors  important  is  the  necessity  of  beginning  nov;  to  lay  plans  to  meet 
the  impacts  that  are  sure  to  result  when  these  plants  and  other  defense 
activities  are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  emergency.  The  needs  of 
total  defense  also  have  given  added  significance  to  the  problem  of 
achieving  adequate  nutrition  for  all  farm  people — 40  percent  of  v;hom  now 
have  diets  beloi’/  those  needed  for  minimum  health  standards. 

A  fe’-;  examples  of  the  contribution  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  through  cooperative  land -use  planning  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  folloxv: 


Radford,  Virginia 

As  part  of  the  Defense  Program,  a  large  powder  plant  is  being 
located  near  Radford,  Virginia,  a,  strictly  rural  area.  Immediate  problems 
were  housing  facilities  for  workers  in  the  plant  and  opportunities  for 
rural  people  to  obtain  enrolo^/ment  in  construction  and  operations.  How 
poor  v/ere  rural  dwellings  and  would  farm  people  be  interested  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  acouire  these  houses  at  the  end  of  the  emergenc^r?  Could 
all  or  some  of  the  houses  needed  for  defense  workers  be  located  in  rural 
areas  to  be  purchased  at  appropriate  prices  by  farmers  when  the  emergency 
ended*^ 

Cooperative  land-use  planning  provided  the  answers.  In  three 
v;eeks,  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  was  informed  that  969  farmers  out 
of  m.ors  than  6,900  within  25  miles  of  the  plant  were  interested  in  leasing 
land  for  the  construction  of  such  houses,  and  the  exact  location  of  each 
prospective  dv;elling  wa>.s  made  available  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Bureau  obtained  from  each  of  the  six  small  towns  in  the  area  a  statement 
showing  the  nuinber  of  houses  each  of  them  co\xld  absorb  at  the  end  of  the 
emergency,  the  adequacy  and  availability  of  public  utilities,  etc.  To¬ 
gether  this  provided  the  needed  information  on  which  those  in  charge  of  the 
housing  program  could  decide  the  most  useful  locations  for  defense  houses. 
AS  a  consequence,  it  is  very  likely  that  25  percent  or  more  of  the  houses 
\vill  be  built  in  rural  areas. 

The  same  planning  orga.nization,  in  five  days,  made  a  complete 
analysis  of  rural  off-farm  emplojrment  in  the  area.  It  found  tha.t  2,100 
farm  people  v;ithin  25  miles  of  the  plant  wanted  off-farm  work,  while  only 
some  300,  less  than  10  percent,  of  the  3,500  persons  employed  in  construc¬ 
tion  were  farm,  people,  and  that  no  procedure  was  available  to  obtain  prior 
consid-eration  for  these  people  in  plant  operations.  These  facts  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Com.missioner  on  the  Defense 
Advisory  Council,  and  were  used  by  the  Commissioner  in  developing  a  policy 
and  procedure  for  obtaining  preference  for  local  rural  people  in  these 
types  of  emergency  employment. 

Dearly  500  farm  men  and  women  contributed  their  services  to  the 
emergency  planning  job  and  all  Department  agencies  cooperated  whole¬ 
heartedly,  the  Bureau,  itself,  supplying  the  full-time  services  of  six 
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men  for  a  three  weeks'  period.  These  land -use  planning  committees  in  the 
four  counties  affected  by  the  Radford  plant  are  continuing  to  study  the 
many  other  problems  arising  from  the  location  of  the  defense  nlant  in  the 
area,  to  develop)  recommendations  for  the  solutions  of  these  problems  and 
to  obtain  the  action  from  these  recommendations. 

'.Teldon  Springs,  Missouri 

Typical  of  problems  growing  out  of  the  Defense  Program  v;ere  those 
resulting  from  the  location  of  a  power  plant  at  Jeldon  Springs,  Missouri. 
About  20,000  acres  were  needed  and  234  farm  families  lived  on,  and  obtained 
their  living  from,  this  land.  The  War  Department  contracted  with  a  private 
real  estate  dealer  to  do  the  optioning.  He  was  encountering  groaifing  re¬ 
sistance  when  the  St.  Charles  County  Land-Use  Planning  Committee  took  hold 
of  the  problem.  At  its  request,  representatives  of  the  Defense  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  real  e  sta.te  dealer  met  with  the 
county  committee.  Information  was  exchanged,  questions  asked  and  ansv/ered, 
and  plans  developed  to  expedite  the  acquisition  of  the  land  and  at  the 
same  time  to  deal  fairly  with  the  farmers  whose  land  was  to  be  acquired. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  land-use  planning  committee  and  with 
the  help  of  all  agencies  of  the  Department  and  the  particular  assistance 
of  the  Bureau,  v;hich  assigned  a  full-time  employee  to  the  job  for  two 
months,  (l)  all  farmers  in  the  area  were  given  the  facts  as  to  their  rights 
but  urged  to  cooperate  in  the  nation' s  defense  "Drogram  by  optioning  their 
land  as  ranidly  as  possible,  (.2)  a  -procedure  for  determining  fair  disposses¬ 
sion  costs,  particularly  for  tenants,  was  developed  and  used  by  the  real 
estate  dealer,  (3)  arrangements  were  made  to  issue  separate  checks  to 
tenants,  (4)  a  complete  survey  of  economic  status  and  needs  of  every  farm 
family  was  made,  (5)  on  the  basis  of  this  survey,  each  fam.ily  needing 
assistance  in  moving,  in  locating  another  farm,  or  temporary  residence,  or 
in  obtaining  off-farm  employment,  particularly  in  plant  constmction, 
ivas  informed  of  the  agency  or  agencies  best  equipped  to  render  this 
service,  (6)  arrangements  were  developed  for  boarding  livestock  on  neigh¬ 
boring  farms,  for  storing  machinery,  etc.,  (7)  lists  of  farms  for  sale 
or  rent  were  prepared  for  a  v/ide  area  in  St.  Charles  and  neighboring  counties 
and  made  available  to  local  farmers,  the  Barm  Security  Administration, 
etc.,  (8)  arrangements  were  made  to  have  local  trucks  available  on  "moving" 
day  with  permission  from  the  State  Highway  Commission  to  charge  below- 
schedule  rates  for  the  emergency  and  for  the  CCC  and  Red  Cross  to  "stand 
by"  as  a  last  resort,  (9)  a  survey  of  vacant  residences  was  made  which 
could  be  used  temporarily  by  those  families  who  were  unable  to  find 
permanent  locations  by  moving  time,  (lO)  arrangements  were  made  to  keep  a 
local  school  on  the  edge  of  the  purchased  area  open  until  operations  actually 
began . 


These  activities  had  to  do  solely  with  the  emergency  created  by  the 
need  for  almost  immediate  acquisition  of  land  in  order  to  start  construction 
of  the  plant.  The  land-use  planning  committee  is  now  actively  engaged 
in  planning  for  the  intermediate  and  long-time  impacts. 

Land-use  planning  committees  are  meeting  and  solving,  with  the 
assistance  of  all  agencies  of  the  Department,  problems  sim.ila.r  to  these 
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at  Rolla,  Missouri,  a  65,000-acre  cantonment;  Burlington,  Iowa,  a  15,000- 
acre  defense  industry  plant;  Madison,  Indiana,  a  40,000-acre  proving  ground; 
Anniston,  Alabama,  a  36,000-acre  army  camp  expansion;  Little  Hock,  Arkansas, 
a  30,000-acrs  National  C-uard  camp  expansion;  and  many  others.  This  year, 
the  Bureau  has  been  diverting  a  good  deal  of  its  limited  resources  to  these 
areas,  at  the  expense  of  many  other  even  more  important  activities  that  may 
not  have  quite  the  same  urgency  but  which  must  be  undertaken  now  if  solu¬ 
tions  are  to  be  forthcoming  when  they  vrill  be  needed. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  cooperative  land -use  planning  will 
make  substantial  progress  in  m;ore  than  1000  counties  in  47  States.  More 
than  70,000  farm  men  and  v^omen  are  actively  at  work  on  the  committees  in 
communities  and  counties,  probably  half  a  million  farmers  will  discuss 
and  decide,  in  open  community  meetings,  what  recommendations  the  com¬ 
mittees  should  make  to  local.  State  and  federal  agencies  for  action. 

The  needs  which  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  land -use  planning 
program  are  heightened  by  the  impact  of  the  war  on  agriculture.  The 
burden  of  adju.stment  ahead  of  farmers  will  unouestionably  be  heavy.  The 
burden  will  be  lighter,  the  adjustments  more  satisfactory,  if  farmers 
themselves  help  plan  them  through  this  cooperative  land-use  planning 
approach. 


II,  BCODOMIC  HBSDjiHCK  AIT)  3HHYICS 


This  broad  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bconomics  is 
segregated  here  for  convenience  in  discussion.  Actually,  it  is  impossible 
under  practical  conditions  to  separate  research  from  the  cooperative 
land -use  planning  and  program-building  functions  of  the  Bureau,  farmers 
and  administrators  of  action  agencies  v/ant  the  product  of  research  in 
useful,  applicable  form;  the  research  man  must  joiow  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  and  the  action  agency  thoroughly  if  his  research  is  to  be  useful. 
There  must  therefore  be  continuous  tv/o-way  communication  between  the 
farmer  and  the  researcher  as  v'ell  as  between  the  action  agency  and  the 
research  -'/orker;  and  the  translation  of  a  need  into  a  research  project, 
of  a  research  project  into  a  farm  program  useful  to  farmers,  ought  to 
be  informal,  ujioureaucratic ,  and  speedy. 

The  services  of  this  Bureau’ s  research  and  information  staff  are 
relied  upon  alike  by  the  Congress,  the  farmer,  local  and  state  agricul¬ 
tural  agencies,  other  Bureaus  in  the  Department,  other  government  de¬ 
partments,  and  private  industry  to  provide  them  v/ith  economic  facts 
needed  in  their  particular  v/ork.  The  need  for  and  the  demands  upon  this 
]phase  of  the  vrork  of  the  Bureau  have  increased  tremendously  in  recent 
years.  V/ords  and  phrases  like  ''surplus,”  "acreage  adjustment,”  "trade 
barriers,"  "parity,"  "crop  insurance,"  "technology,"  "rehabilitation," 
to  list  only  a  fev/,  suggest  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  demands 
upon  economic  research  today.  The  thousand  and  one  changing  elements  of 
the  farm  problem,  and  the  changing  ingredients  of  current  and  prospective 
farm  programs,  require  a  heavy  contribution  from  economic  research. 

Special  agricultural  problems  growing  out  of  the  ■'■^ar  and  the 
defense  program  have  also  laid  heavy  demands  unon  the  economic  research 
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and  service  personnel  of  the  Bureau.  The  response  of  the  Bureau  to  this 
demand  v/ill  he  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  research  section. 

Some  Tyijical  Research  Activities : 

A  detailed  record  of  all  the  research  and  service  of  the  Bureau 
during  the  past  year  v;ould  include  not  only  the  formal  economic  research 
projects  completed  or  advanced  v/ithin  the  year,  but  also  thousands  of 
letters  and  telephone  requests  for  specific  information  and  analysis 
received  from  members  of  Congress,  other  agencies  of  the  Governinent , 
from  farmers,  business  and  industrial  executives,  and  the  general  public. 

In  lieu  of  this  detailed  record,  a  fevr  representative  examples  of  the 
Bureau's  research  activities  are  cited  here,  as  follows: 

The  Bureau  completed  at  the  request  of  Congress  (H.  Doc.  S'??, 

76th  Congress,  1st  session)  a  study  of  cotton  cron  insurance  and  a  sug¬ 
gested  plan  for  carrying  out  such  a  -oroDOsal.  The  Bureau  established 
the  actuarial  basis  for  the  cron  insurance  program  established  for  x^rheat, 
and  has  been  analyzing  the  possibilities  for  expanding  the  insurance 
program  to  include  other  farm  products  as  well  as  studying  the  exroerience 
in  wheat  for  improvements  in  that  program. 

The  effect  of  broad,  national  progr^uns  on  regional  interests 
within  agriculture  has  been  the  subject  of  concern  by  farmers  and  Members 
of  Congress.  In  order  that  specific  information  on  this  problem  might  be 
available,  the  Bureau  has  made  and  published  careful  analyses  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  effects  of  the  agricultviral  conservation  program  on  dairy  and 
livestock  production  in  the  Midwest.  Studies  in  r.he  cos':  of  production 
of  a  variety  of  farm  products  and  of  citrus  fruits  have  been  completed 
and  are  currently  revised  by  the  Bureau.  Studies  of  the  farm  debt  pro¬ 
blem,  of  interest  charges  on  farm  mortgage  debt  and  the  average  interest 
rates  charged  by  lenders,  and  the  distress  transfers  of  real  estate  are 
projects  that  have  recently  been  completed  bjr  the  Bureau  in  its  analysis 
of  farm  credit  problems. 

Problems  of  increasing  magnitude  for  agriculture  have  been  created 
out  of  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  land.  The  depletion  of  soil  and 
forest  resources,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  farm;  population  is  now  at 
the  peak,  means  that  some  3,000,000  low-income  farm  families  are  confront¬ 
ing  an  increasingly  severe  struggle  for  existence.  The  Bureau' s  research 
on  rural  living  standards  and  on  population  trends,  as  xiiell  as  its  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  forest  and  soil  resources,  has  suggested  possible  cou.rses  of 
action.  Specific  studies  for  improving  living  standards  of  farm  families, 
of  the  prospects  of  rehabilitating  distressed  farmers  in  the  drought  area 
in  the  Great  Plains,  of  the  effects  of  drouth  and  depression  on  the  rural 
community,  now  provide  the  basic  analyses  needed  to  cope  v;ith  the  problems 
facing  the  people  on  the  land. 

Pevr  programs  have  been  received  as  favorably  as  the  food  stamu 
plan.  Bconomic  analyses  and  suggestions  for  action  mode  by  this  Bureau 
i-zere  indispensable  to  the  inauguration  of  the  food  stamp  plan.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  Surplus  Conm.odities  Corporation,  the  Bureau  is 
carrying  on  research  and  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  program  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  effect  on  farm  income  and  to  find  v^ays  to  imurove  it.  At  uresent 
our  studies  indicate  that  the  plan  can  be  expected  to  increase  farm  income 
by  fully  as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  subsidy. 
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Surveys  of  the  marketing  systems  of  many  of  our  large  centers  of 
population,  providing  an  analysis  of  their  present  condition  and  making 
recommendations  for  improvement,  have  been  completed  by  the  Bureau,  and 
already  have  led  to  the  building  of  better  local  ma.rkets.  A  report  on 
the  vfholesale  produce  markets  of  iJevr  York  City  is  the  most  recent  one. 

The  Bureau*  s  special  renort  on  "Barriers  to  Internal  Trade  in 
Farm  Products"  attracted  nationwide  attention  and  provided  the  fac¬ 
tual  basis  for  practical  measures  undertaken  by  both  state  and  federal 
agencies  to  reduce  such  barriers.  V/ork  in  this  field  by  the  Bureau  is 
continuing  through  an  interdepartmental  committee  on  interstate  trade 
barriers . 

In  its  studies  of  income  and  outlook  for  agriculture  this  Bureau 
early  saw  the  effects  that  the  v/ar  develouing  in  Bu.rope  would  probably 
have  on  price  and  demand  for  farm  products.  The  Bureau  "orovided  farmers 
immediately  v/ith  current  information  seeking  to  protect  them  against  any 
emergency  that  might  develop  and  to  g'lide  them  in  marketing  their  crons. 

The  continuing  research  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  in  the  field  of  farm 
income  and  price  analyses  is  necessary  in  the  daily  operations  of  several 
of  the  action  agencies  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  to  farmers  and  the 
general  public. 

The  Field  of  Bconomic  Besearch; 

In  general,  the  economic  research  and  service  work  of  the  Bureau 
falls  roughly  into  four  categories;  (l)  the  land  and  its  uses,  including 
particularly  all  the  problems  coming  under  the  head,  of  the  economics  of 
production;  (2)  the  people  who  live  on  the  land,  their  standards  of  living, 
their  social  and  economic  organization  as  it  affects  rural  life;  (3)  mar¬ 
keting  and  transporting  to  the  products  of  agriculture;  (4)  price  and"  incogie 
analysis  and  outlook,  trends  and  significance  of  trends  of  farm  production, 
and.  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  other  economic  groups  and  to  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

Research  in  the  land  and  its  use  necessarily  invades  problems 
of  farm  finance.  The  burden  of  mortgages  on  the  land  and  the  problems 

of  farm  finance,  both  in  the  long  and  short  term  fields,  are  serious  for 

the  farmer  and  call  for  broader  activity  by  the  Bureau  and  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  root  causes  of  these  difficulties.  Bearly  40  percent  of 

the  total  farm  mortgage  debt  of  about  $7,000,000,000  is  today  financed 

through  federally  sponsored  agencies.  Farmers,  particularly  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  and  the  Southern  Cotton  States,  where  the  credit  problems  are 
the  most  acute,  foreclosures  the  most  numerous  and  tenancy  is  increasing 
the  most  rapidly,  are  seeking  to  develop  programs  for  improved  cred.it 
practices  and  debt  adjustment.  The  need  is  for  readjustment  of  debts  in 
relation  to  the  debt  paying  ability  of  particulnr  :^arms  and  borro’-^'ers , 
for  detailed  analj^sis  of  local  and  regional  mortgage  problems,  better 
appraisal  methods  for  determining  the  loan  base  and  more  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  mortgage  credit  policy  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  land  use. 

Approximately  25  percent  of  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt  o^'^ed 
to  the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  the  Commissioner  vras  estimated  to  be 
delinquent  in  1940  and  60  percent  of  the  national  farm  loan  associations 
in  the  Federal  Land  Bank  system  had  their  stock  so  far  impaired  by  1940 
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that  they  could  not  issue  stock  and  receive  applications  for  loans.  Faced 
with  these  conditions,  which  have  been  aggravated  over  a  period  of  years 
by  heavy  real  estate  taxes  and  tax  delinquency,  farmers,  government  agencies, 
both  Sta,te  and  Federal,  and  county  land-use  committees  have  substantially 
increased  their  requests  to  the  Bureau  for  help  in  analyzing  the  credit, 
taxation  and  insurance  problems  that  confront  agriculture. 

To  meet  these  needs  the  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with  other  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  is  trying  to  imnrove  debt  adjustment  procedure  in 
ways  which  v/ill  adequately  protect  lenders  and  at  the  sajne  time  obviate 
the  heavy  social  and  economic  cost  of  extensive  foreclosure  proceedings. 

The  Bureau  needs  to  expand  its  work  of  gathering  information  on  farm  mortgage 
credit  by  counties  and  by  individual  farms.  It  should  be  possible  to  ad¬ 
just  mortgage  credit  and  lending  practices  so  that  they  v/ill  help  the  read¬ 
justment  necessary  in  some  regions  to  meet  the  impact  of  the  present  v/ar  in 
Furope . 


The  work  and  the  reports  of  cooperative  county  planning  committees 
have  made  it  quite  plain  that  credit  and  tax  problems  are  among  the  most 
important  phases  of  their  program  and  v/ill  become  of  increasing  importance 
as  time  goes  on.  In  many  counties,  credit  and  tax  subcommittees  have 
indicated  the  need  for  technical  assistance  in  carrying  on  their  studies. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  changes  in  farming  practices  being 
recommended  by  the  county  committees  \i/ill  require  financial  assistance  to 
put  them  into  effect.  Farmers  in  increasing  numbers  realize  that  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  better  adaptation  of  credit  and  taxation  to  the  needs  and  debt¬ 
carrying  capacity  of  the  farmers.  To  effectively  implement  this  program  it 
is  highly  important  that  field  men  be  available  for  developing  a  program 
for  improved  credit  practice,  counseling  county  committees  on  their  credit 
and  taxation  problems  and  working  toward  their  solution.  From  the  national 
point  of  view  it  is  equally  important  that  these  credit  reconumendations  by 
farmers  be  coordinated  and  presented  for  consideration  to  the  agencies 
responsible  for  the  agricultural  credit  programs. 

Increased  research  and  service  in  the  field  of  farm,  risks  and  farm 
insurance  have  grown  out  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  Bureau  has  been  asked  to  explore  the  possibilities  for 
extending  this  tyioe  of  insurance  to  crops  other  than  wheat.  Research  on 
insurance  against  other  types  of  farm  risks,  such  as  fire  prevention  and 
fire  losses,  livestock  losses,  losses  from  floods,  hail,  and  windstorms, 
losses  of  time,  health,  and  life  from  accidents,  and  studies  of  life 
insurance  and  old  age  insurance  covering  the  possibilities  of  inclusion 
of  farm  people  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  also  a^ait  intensive  study. 

Tenant  Farming  Increases; 

The  growth  of  farm  tenancy  and  the  increased  demands  for  legisla¬ 
tive  action  to  deal  with  it  require  that  research  which  the  Bureau  has 
started  in  tenancy  and  tenure  be  expanded  in  the  direction  of  the  nev/ 
problems  we  face.  Studies  in  farm  tenancy  and  land  tenure  in  the  past 
have  been  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  studies  of  landlord-tenant 
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relationships  and  means  of  improving  this  situation  of  the  tenant.  It  is 
necessary,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  land  tenure  problem  completely,  to 
undertake  a  rather  comprehensive  program  of  investigations  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  side.  This  v/ill  he  true  regardless  of  the  impact  of  the  war  upon 
agriculture . 

Increasing  requests  are  being  made  by  members  of  Congress  and  others 
for  information  as  to  the  changes  in  numbers  of  farms  v/ithin  the  several 
tenure  groups.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  data  directly  pertaining 
to  the  nuinbers  of  farms  whose  status  changes  from  owner  operated  to  tenant 
operated  and  from  tenant  operated  to 'owner  operated,  etc.  for  the 
entire  country  or  regions  and  States  within  it. 

A  new  line  of  investigation  needs  to  be  undertaken  into  the  effects 
of  drainage  and  irrigation  district  organization  and  finance  upon  land  use 
occupancy.  Such  agricultural  improvement  districts  directly  influence 
agricultural  development  and  heavy  charges  and  defa,ult  cause  extensive 
delinquency  and  deter  ne\\r  settlement.  The  increased  demand  that  the  Nation 
v;ill  make  for  increased  efficiency  of  use  of  our  natural  resources  will 
make  imperative  a  knowledge  of  drainage  and  irrigation  district  organization 
as  one  means  of  effecting  land  use  edjitstments . 

Specific  problems  in  the  practical  field  of  land  appraisal  have 
become  more  numerous  in  recent  years,  particularly  in  determining  lease 
rates  on  -publicly  owned  range  lands;  the  evaluation  of  land  on  the  basis 
of  income  as  well  as  factors  other  than  income  which  affect  land  values; 
and  the  effect  of  interest  and  princi'pal  pa;:,’ment  plans  in  connection  v;ith 
contracts  involving  farm  real  estate.  There  is  need  for  the  development 
and  evaluation  of  possible  means  of  curbing  unv'arranted  land  value  increases, 
especially  if  a  period  of  substantially  higher  prices  should  come  with  the 
effects  of  the  war  and  our  defense  program. 

Population  Pressure  Acute; 

There  is  a  vast  human  problem  confronting  the  nation  in  the  people 
who  live  on  the  land  and  in  the  standard  of  life  they  are  able  to  maintain. 
Despite  the  improvement  that  iias  come  in  recent  years  3,000,000  farm  families 
are  existing  on  low  incomes  and  standards  of  living.  Yet  farm  population 
has  increased  by  200,000  each  yea-r  since  1930,  meaning  a  total  increase,  in 
spite  of  some  migration,  of  about  2,000,000  rjersons.  The  fastest  increase 
has  been  in  the  poorest  areas.  Technological  changes  within  agriculture, 
affecting  it  on  the  supply  side;  and  the  closing  of  foreign  markets  as  a 
result  of  the  rise  of  controlled  economies  abroad  and  foreign  wars,  affecting 
it  on  the  demand  side,  heighten  the  serion.sness  of  the  problems  of  popula¬ 
tion  pressure. 

Studies  of  the  number  and  composition  of  farm  population,  migration 
to  and  from  farms,  and  the  trends  in  relation  to  resources  both  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  for  local  areas,  and  of  farm  labor  with  particular 
reference  to  local  labor  requirements  for  seasonal  workers  are  essential 
in  developing  programs  to  meet  these  emergency  problems  and  to  assist 
State  and  Federal  agencies  in  directing  settlement  and  the  readjustment 
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of  population  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  utilization  of  our  land  re¬ 
sources. 

ii-nnual  estimates  of  farm  population  and  of  movement  from  and  to 
farms  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  for  t’.venty  years.  These  are  in  vride 
demand  v;ithin  the  Department  where  they  serve  as  a  basis  for  measuring 
trends  in  per  capita  consumption,  production,  and  income,  and  have  been 
used  in  preparing  material  relating  to  parity  prices,  as  directed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Problem  of  the  Migrant; 

Some  6,000,000  persons  moved  from  farms  to  to’.ms  and  cities  betv/een 
1920  and  1930,  but  between  1930  and  1940  this  number  was  reduced  to  less 
than  2,200,000.  Much  of  the  migration  which  has  taken  place  during  recent 
years  has  created  serious  problems  of  adjustment,  as  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States.  Nonetheless,  the  prospects  in  commercial  agriculture  are  that  a 
considerable  migration  to  cities  or  to  other  areas  is  necessary  because 
commercial  agriculture  tends  to  absorb  fewer  persons.  Migration  from  poor 
land  areas  has  declined  more  rapidly  than  migration  from  better  land  areas, 
but  much  detailed  study  is  necessary  before  anyone  can  give  the  reasons 
for  it. 


A  decline  in  the  rate  of  rural  migration,  in  viev;  of  the  relatively 
high  rate  of  nopulation  reproduction  in  rural  areas,  creates  serious  pro¬ 
blems  of  rural  welfare.  At  the  request  of  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
a  study  was  undertaken  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  during  the  past  year 
to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  out-migrants,  the  effects  of  such 
out-migration  and  probable  future  developments.  For  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
similar  studies  are  planned  for  the  Southern  Great  Plains,  including  areas 
where  mechanization  has  been  rapid,  v/ith  continued  displacement  due  to 
mechanization  and  decreases  in  markets,  and  with  the  possibility  of  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  due  to  defense  expenditures,  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared 
to  make  studies  in  a  number  of  areas,  including  especially  the  Great  Plains, 
the  Cotton  Belt,  Florida,  the  Northeastern  Industrial  nreas,  the  Far  vJest, 
and  the  Southwest. 

Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  have  already  indicated  that  various 
agencies,  including  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  could  develop  more  stable  agricultural  settlements  and  save 
large  amounts  of  money  if  they  knevr  more  about  selection  methods  and 
techniques.  Specifically  the  problem  of  resettlement  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  Irrigation  Project  is  currently  very  important  and  requests  have 
been  made  for  assistance  in  the  selection  of  settlers.  Also,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  requested  the  development  of  methods  for  the 
selection  of  setolers  for  their  projects. 

Despite  the  Nation-x^ride  attention  that  has  been  drawn  to  the 
migratory  farm  labor  problem  in  California,  relatively  little  is  known 
about  the  situation  of  the  million  or  more  seasonal  farm  workers  else¬ 
where.  With  res''')ect  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  for  example,  there  are  those 
who  sa.y  that  in  this  area  the  worst  features  of  the  California  situation 
are  reproduced;  others  assert  that,  aside  from  an  area  or  two  of  extreme 
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concentration,  no  problem  exists.  Data  are  lacking  as  to  local  labor 
requirements  for  seasonal  laborers,  the  extent  to  which  local  supplies  of 
labor  meet  the  needs,  the  extent  to  which  outside  labor  must  be  brought 
in,  and  the  means  resorted  to  in  securing  labor  —  data  which  the  United 
States  Farm  Placement  Service  requires  and  which  it  has  vainly  requested 
of  this  Department.  At  the  present  time,  in  most  areas,  the  farm  labor 
market  is  very  badly  organized.  If  the  effective  m.obilization  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  industrial  and  agricultural  manpower  should  become  essential, 
this  lack  would  be  crippling,  and  either  agriculture  would  suffer  a 
shortage  of  labor  or  industrial  needs  v;ould  fail  to  be  met  adeouately. 
Moreover,  such  information  is  necessary  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  need  for,  and  the  proper  location  of, 
its  migratory  labor  camPs.  Ovring  to  poor  distribution  of  seasonal  labor, 
the  relief  burden  of  fruit,  truck  crop  and  other  areas  is  heavier  than  it 
need  be,  while  laborers  suffer  from  underemployment.  Present  data  on  v;age 
rates  and  earnings  in  seasonal  farm  occupations  are  also  very  inadequate. 

Technology  and  the  Farmer; 

Technical  developments  and  mechanization  have  been  progressing 
rapidly  on  the  farm  in  the  last  few  years  and  there  is  need  to  study  the 
effects  of  these  changes  on  agricultural  welfare  and  adjustment  programs 
if  we  are  to  deal  realistically  v;ith  the  problems  they  create.  A  study 
completed  by  the  Bureau  this  year  shows,  for  instance,  that  betv/een  1915 
and  1939  motor  equipment  has  displaced  nearly  10  million  horses  and  mules 
on  farms,  and  has  thus  eliminated  the  need  for  the  nroduction  of  30  million 
acres  of  cropland  and  15  million  acres  of  pasture.  Mechanization  has  been 
disrlacing  farm  labor  and  farm  operators  and  this  force  has  played  a  part 
in  the  \vddely  recognized  problem  of  migratory  workers.  Adoption  of  the 
small  tractor  in  the  South  will  contribute  even  further  to  such  displace¬ 
ment,  possibly  as  many  as  400,000  families  in  the  next  ten  years.  Because 
of  the  element  of  change  that  is  constantly  involved,  there  is  great  need 
for  a  better  way  of  predicting  when  a  development  of  this  kind  will  be¬ 
come  widely  adopted.  Research  that  will  bring  together  all  the  relevant 
information  on  technical  developments  affecting  agriculture  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  and  analysis  of  these  developments,  indicating  their  signi¬ 
ficance  and  the  action  that  needs  to  be  taken,  v;ill  help  to  meet  this  need. 


Finding  Uider  Farm  Markets; 


Do  agricultural  program  can  be  at  all  complete  unless  it  deals  as 
effectively  v;ith  the  problems  of  marketing,  distribution,  transportation 
and  processing  as  it  does  v;ith  land  use,  conservation  and  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  Research  and  program  development  in  the  field  of  marketing  and 
transportation  has,  therefore,  been  one  of  the  important  tasks  of  the 
Bureau.  Much  effective  work  has  been  done  in  this  field,  including  the 
development  of  surplus  disposal  programs  such  as  the  Food  Stamp  Plan, 
the  reorganization  of  a  few  large  city  markets  for  lower  cost  of  mar¬ 
keting  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  development  of  a  federal-state  program 
for  eliminating  unnecessary  inter-state  trade  barriers,  and  a  general 
analysis  of  marketing  costs  and  charges  as  a  basis  for  plans  to  incres.se 
efficiency. 
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Some  of  the  most  complex  problems  of  agriculture  are  centered  in 
the  market  place,  iibout  60  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  by  American  con¬ 
sumers  for  food  and  clothing  goes  to  pay  charges  for  transportation, 
processing,  distribution  and  selling.  The  farmers  and  the  public  are 
asking  that  greater  attention  be  given  to  the  marketing  of  farm  products, 
to  develop  a  basis  for  building  a  more  efficient  and  more  satisfactory 
marketing  system.  Fot  only  is  it  necessary  that  an  adequate  foundation 
be  laid  for  developing  a  sound  long-time  program  of  improvement  in  mar¬ 
keting,  and  that  national  policies  in  regu-lation  of  transportation  rates 
be  examined,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  in  these  uncertain  times  that 
public  agencies  be  in  a  position  to  expedite  the  movement  of  farm  and 
food  products. 

Efficient  karketing  System  Needed: 

3ut  while  certain  studies  have  been  made  which  are  of  gr^'eat 
value  in  showing  hov;  methods  can  be  imuroved  and  costs  reduced  by  in¬ 
dividual  companies  or  associations,  no  general  or  comprehensive  survey 
has  ever  been  made  to  determine  in  a  broad  way  what  changes  would  make  the 
whole  structure  of  marketing  more  efficient.  Such  a  survey  should  deter¬ 
mine  desirable  changes  in  the  whole  structure  of  agricultural  marketing, 
in  order  to  develop  greater  efficiency  in  marketing  methods  and  facilities, 
including  number,  kind,  sizes,  and  locations  of  processing  plants,  and  such 
facilities  as  concentration  markets,  retail  outlets  and  other  channels 
through  which  the  agricultural  products  move  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  general  evaluation  of  the 
marketing  system  as  a  whole,  taking  into  consideration  the  economic  and 
social  effects  of  alternative  policies  in  m.arketing  and  transportation. 

The  problems  involved  are  primarily  of  national  or  wide  regional  importance. 
For  this  reason  there  is  great  necessity  for  the  Bureau  to  assume  the 
leadership  and  secure  State  cooperation  in  promoting  and  encoura,ging  the 
growth  of  a  more  efficient  marketing  system. 

marketing  research  must  keep  pace  X'fith  developments  in  production 
and  distribution,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  through  markets 
which  have  not  been  based  on  the  proper  foundation.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  Bureau  to  help  provide  such  a  foundation  for  action  programs  in 
marketing. 

Economical  and  efficient  distribution  of  our  agric^altural  output 
is  obviously  of  vital  importance  to  our  national  defense  and  the  national 
v;elfare.  Congestion  and  breakdovm  in  the  distributive  system  which  re¬ 
strict  the  movement  of  needed  supplies,  cause  violent  price  fluctuations 
and  impede  the  attainment  of  desired  national  objectives  have  been  all 
too  frequent  in  the  past  and  ought  to  be  guarded  against  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  planning  for  any  emergency  that  may  now  arise.  The  period  of 
adjustment  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  and  the  readjustments  the 
future  holds,  have  brought  many  perplexing  problems  relating  to  marketing 
and  distribution  of  farm  products.  In  planning  for  these  new  developments 
the  factual  information  obtained  through  the  basic  studies  in  marketing 
by  this  Bureau  will  be  of  inestim.able  value  in  determining  the  best  course 
of  action  to  take. 
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Farmers*  Transportiation  Problems: 

Adeouate  and  efficient  t?ansportat ion  facilities  are  essential 
at  all  times  in  maintaining  a  sound  national  economy,  and  in  an  emergency 
involving  the  national  defense  they  become  of  critical  imnortance.  The 
farmer,  as  perhaps  the  largest  single  user  of  transportation  services  of 
all  kinds,  is  likely  to  encounter  even  more  serious  problems  in  this  field 
than  he  has  in  the  mast.  The  price  he  pays  for  this  service  bulks  large 
in  his  overhead  costs;  over  a  period  of  years  payments  by  farmers  for 
railroad-borne  freight  were  equal  to  almost  10  percent  of  annual  farm  cash 
income.  Studies  by  the  Bu.reau  deal  directly  with  the  economic  functioning 
of  all  the  facilities  used  in  transporting  agricultural  products,  including 
railroads,  motortiucks  and  water  carriers,  and  the  way  in  which  transporta¬ 
tion  service  in  general  affects  the  markets  and  the  income  of  agriculture. 

During  the  ''/orld  'Jar  of  1914-18  economic  relationships  were 
greatly  disrupted  and  in  the  readjustments  which  follov/ed  agriculture  and 
industry  did  not  fare  equally.  The  economic  disparities  which  developed 
then  have  never  been  corrected.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  irri taction 
has  been  the  change  in  the  relationship  of  railroad  freight  rates  to  the 
prices  of  farm  products.  Congress  has  sought  to  correct  the  existing 
disparities  through  such  measures  as  the  Hoch-Smith  resolution  directing 
the  Interstate  Comraerce  Commission  to  afford  preferential  trea.tment  to  dis¬ 
advantaged  industries,  and  agriculture  in  particular,  by  making  freight 
rate  adjustments  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  cormnodities .  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Commission’s  efforts  to  accomplish  these  objectives  from  the 
standpoint  of  im.proving  the  economic  position  of  agriculture  is  being 
examined  by  the  Bureau.  In  view  of  increased  legislation  and  regulation 
of  various  means  of  transportation  and  the  growing  importance  of  high’.i/ays 
and  v/aterivays  in  moving  farm  products  to  market  there  is  an  urgent  need 
today  to  carry  these  studies  still  further.  If  the  interests  of  agriculture 
in  transportation  service  and  the  position  it  occupies  at  the  present 
are  to  be  adequately  represented  before  sp.ch  coirmnssions  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  basic  research  of  this  nature  is  absolutely  necessar;/ 
in  the  presentation  of  its  interest  in  the  case  affecting  it. 

Farm  Income  and  Prices: 

Research  on  agricultural  prices  and  farm  income  is  basic  to  all 
action  prograiiis .  Without  dependable  information  on  the  factors  affecting 
prices  and  incomes  received  by  farmers,  a-nd  the  various  conditions  in¬ 
fluencing  changes  in  these  factors,  little  progress  can  be  made  in  assisting 
farmers  to  overcome  unfavorable  conditions  and  to  make  both  individual  and 
industry-wide  plains  for  improving  agricultural  conditions.  Essential  to 
the  concept  and  the  administration  of  the  program  seeking  to  insure  the 
farmer  parity  in  our  economy  is  the  continuing  research  of  this  Bureau  in 
providing  and  analyzing  statistics  in  the  field  of  farm  income  and  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  the  commodities  they  buy  and  the  prices  they  receive 
for  the  commodities  they  sell. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  maintains  a  constant  stream 
of  useful  information  to  farmers  and  agricultural  business  men,  based 
upon  a  continuously  developing  research  program.  The  results  of  this 
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research  go  irxto  innumerable  reports  to  admini street ive  officials  and 
members  of  Congress,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  evaluation  of 
legislative  proposals  and  the  administrative  supervision  of  agricultural 
prograins.  In  this  way,  the  results  of  research  are  made  available  promptly 
as  needed  without  v/aiting  for  completion  of  entire  -nrojects  and  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  formal  reports.  >ill  of  these  individually  small,  but  collec¬ 
tively  important,  results  of  research  in  this  field  constitute  our  basic 
information  regarding  the  behavior  of  agricultural  prices  and  incomes  and 
the  factors  resoonsible  for  changes  in  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  research,  there  has  been  developed  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  reservoir  of  ste.tistical  and  historical  data  and  analyses 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  situa.tion.  The  price  analyses 
and  economic  research  necessary  to  bring  together  the  facts  relating 
to  supply  and  demand  conditions  throughout  the  world  are  heahed  up 
in  this  project,  including  the  statistical  analyses  involved  in  the 
piiblication  of  the  reports  on  the  agricultural  situation.  These  re¬ 
ports  cover  present  and  urosuective  conditions  with  regard  to  supply, 
demand,  and  market  trends  for  agricultural  products.  They  analyze 
domestic  and  foreign  conditions  and.  appraise  the  various  factors 
x^rhich  will  influence  prices.  Industrial  activity  and  consumer  in¬ 
comes  are  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  various  govern¬ 
mental  activities.  Tor  an  understanding  of  agricultural  problems, 
statistical  and  historical  research  affords  the  necessary  perspective. 
Accurate  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  and  hov;  prices  react  to 
certain  conditions  is  invaluable  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  secure  for 
agriculture  an  a.dequate  return. 

The  Demand  Tor  Tactual  Analyses: 


The  need  for  statistical  and  historical  research  has  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  agencies 
and  programs  set  U2o  by  Congress  in  aid  of  iigriculture .  jinalyses  are 
necessary,  first,  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and  specific  legisla¬ 
tion  based  on  an  und-er stand. ing  of  causes  of  price  and  inco-me  changes 
and  the  probable  effects  of  alternative  remedies.  In  the  consideration 
of  plans  such  as  subsidizing  exports,  reducing  marketing  margins,  adjusting 
agricultural  production,  stabilizing  prices  by  means  of  loan  programs, 
and  planning  for  national  defense,  points  frequently  are  encoomtered  which 
can  be  answered  only  by  factual  analysis. 

In  the  second  place,  statistical  research  is  indispensable  in 
administering  specific  measures  in  aid  of  agricu.ltu.re  after  they  have 
been  set  ’up  by  the  Congress  or  by  State  agencies.  It  is  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  less  costly,  in  the  long  run,  to  provide  in  advance  for  this 
necessary  statistical  information  than  to  wait  until  the  acute  need,  arises. 

Members  of  Congress  are  continually  receiving  from  constituents 
requests  for  information.  These  requests  are  referred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Tconomics  in  increasing  numbers,  and  the  Bureau  is  anxious 
to  reply  to  such  requests  promptly  and  usefully.  'Then  the  inquiries  require 
them,  supplementary  studies  are  undertaken.  Likewise,  the  needs  of  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  frequently  entail  considerable  statistical  research. 
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National  defense  planning  which  relates  to  agricultural  supplies, 
trade  and  prices  of  agricultural  comi^^iodities ,  etc.  must  he  based  upon 
thorough  economic  statistical  studies  drawing  upon  many  agencies  in  the 
Department  and  outside  for  much  of  the  basic  data  used  in  statistical 
analysis,  riany  of  these  studies  are  being  executed  under  this  project. 
Local  government  agencies  request  information  about  economic  conditions 
in  their  local  areas  and  ansv/ers  to  economic  problems  of  agriculture 
arising  therein,  i-ilthough  these  demands  for  the  results  of  statistical 
research  for  use  in  answering  current  pressing  problems  in  policy  and 
administration  of  action  programs  furnish  the  most  obvious  reasons  for 
providing  adequately  for  such  work,  the  needs  of  farmers,  local  business 
firms,  both  cooperative  and  private,  and  State  agencies  are  even  greater. 
Increasingly  larger  numbers  of  farmers  are  coming  to  look  to  the  Bureau 
for  information  and  analysis  bearing  on  prospective  changes  in  supplies, 
demand,  and  prices  of  the  products  in  which  they  are  interested  for  use 
in  planning  their  production  and  marketing.  Business  firms  use  this 
information  in  connection  with  their  buying  and  selling  operations. 

Defense  activities: 


The  Defense  Commission  has  called  upon  the  Bureau  to  analyze, 
summarize,  and  keep  up-to-date  basic  data  on  the  major  agricultural 
commodities;  to  report  on  the  food  situation,  generally;  to  estimate  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  and  production  and  marketing  capa.cities  under  various 
potential  situations;  and  to  function  as  a  service  agency  for  analyzing  a 
wide  variety  of  problems  and  proposals  which  come  to  the  Coimnission. 

So  far  data  have  been  summarized  and  sent  to  the  Commission  for 
barley,  butter,  castor  beans  and  oil,  cheese,  cotton,  corn,  evaporated 
milk,  fish  liver  oils,  copra  and  coconut  oil,  several  of  the  drying  oils, 
oats,  rice,  rye,  wheat,  wool  (including  both  carpet  and  apparel  wool), 
pork,  lard,  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  beef  and  veal,  lamb  and  mutton,  and 
the  several  types  of  tobacco  (flue-cured,  fire-cured,  burley,  Maryland, 
dark  air-cured,  cigar) . 

Special  situation  analyses  also  have  been  forwarded  dealing 
xirith  castor  beans  and  oils,  fish  liver  oils,  lard,  soybeans  and  soybean 
oils,  requirements  for  vegetable  seeds,  b'ithin  the  recent  past,  for 
exam-'jle,  the  Bureau  has  forvrarded  statements  dealing  with  wheat  require¬ 
ments  in  Sarope;  v/ith  possible  developments  in  the  domestic  wool  situation 
arising  from  '/ar;  with  the  dehydration  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  national  defense;  with  the  tin  situation  in  relation  to  United 
States  requirements,  for  cans,  including  home  canning;  and  with  the  niombers, 
prices,  and  distribution  of  mules. 

The  Bureau  has  also  examined  a  proposal  to  shift  some  of  the  -Doiirer 
and  equipment  of  the  TVA  to  nitrogen  production.  The  Bureau  has  made 
available  to  the  Defense  Commission  data  bearing  on  the  problem  of  locating 
war  industries  in  rural  and  semi-rural  areas  where  surplus  labor  is  avail¬ 
able. 


Besearch  and  service  activities  of  this  kind  have  required  the  time 
of  an  important  portion  of  the  Bureau' s  staff.  As  the  Defense  Program 
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expands  and  intensifies,  the  demands  on  the  Bureau  will  doubtless  increase. 
Several  members  of  the  Bureau  are  spending  a  large  share  of  time  on  committees 
organized  by  or  for  the  Defense  Commission,  and  some  employees  have  been 
detailed  to  the  Defense  Commission  for  varying  periods. 


Ill,  RDGIOIIAL  MD  HxxTIONAL  PRO&RAhl  DBTrBLQFMBFT 

Parts  I  and  II  of  this  statement  make  it  a-uparent  that  the  Bureau’s 
methods  of  program-building  for  agriculture  within  the  broad  framework  of 
the  legislative  enactments  laid  dov/n  by  Congress  incorporates  the  practical 
experience  of  the  fa.rmer  as  ’"'■ell  as  observation  and  analysis  by  trained 
technicians.  But  since  the  farm  problem  in  the  more  than  3,000  counties 
of  the  United  States  varies  almost  from  county  to  county,  the  need  for 
integrating  the  recommendations  rising  out  of  specific  local  farm  needs  and 
specific  research  projects  is  a.cute.  Programs  of  regional  and  national 
action  require  a  national  point  of  view  amolied  to  a  multitude  of  local  as 
well  as  national  and  international  facts.  In  this  pha.se  of  its  work  the 
Bureau  seeks  to  focus  the  experience  of  the  farmers,  the  results  of 
research,  and  the  administrative  experience  of  the  Department.  Por  this 
purpose  the  Department  established  the  Inter-Bureau  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Interbureau  Coordinating  Committee,  composed  of  reuresentatives 
from  the  action  agencies  and  other  bureaus  of  the  Department,  is  a  co¬ 
operative  program— building  bod^r.  It  is  not  concerned  with  a.dmini strative 
coordina-tion ,  except  insofar  as  the  need  for  such  coordination  may  be 
minimized  by  careful  formulation  and  development  of  programs.  The 
Inter-Bureau  Coordinating  Committee  is  concerned  v/ith  the  formulation, 
development,  and  appradsal  of  the  farm  program,  and  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  with  which  it  simultaneously  serves  national  objectives  and  local 
needs.  To  this  committee  come  reports  and  proposals  from  county  and 
State  land-use  -planning  committees,  from  research  vrorkers,  and  from  the 
administrators  of  the  action  agencies.  The  committee,  in  turn,  after 
thorougr.  investigation  and  analysis,  reports  its  finding  and  its  recom¬ 
mendations  for  action  to  the  Agricultural  Program  Board  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  The  program  board  is  the  general  policy¬ 
making  and  policy-reviewing  body  of  the  Department,  subject  of  course 
to  final  decision  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  Bureau’s 
v/ork  v;hich  serves  to  bring  together  the  results  of  economic  research 
with  the  problems  arising  in  state  and  regional  agricultural  areas  in 
the  development  of  Department-vride  plans  and  programs. 

The  first  task  before  the  Interbureau  Coordinating  Committee 
when  it  i-zas  set  up  in  1939  was  to  formulate  ivays  and  means  of  getting 
the  -program-nlanning  process  under  way  in  the  States  and  counties.  It 
worked  out  the  necessary  organizational  and  onerating  procedures  and 
employed  the  united  energies  of  the  Department,  in  cooperation  ’.irith 
the  state  colleges,  in  inaugurating  cooperative  land-use  planning. 

The  next  major  effort  of  the  committee  was  to  anpraise,  and 
where  advisable,  to  recommend  changes  in  the  1940  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Some  of  these  recommended 
changes  have  been  in  effect  during  1940.  The  committee  further  called 
attention  to  a  number  of  major  problems  to  which  it  felt  serious  study 
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must  "be  given.  The  committee  sought  to  iron  out  such  conflicts  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  as  that  between  its  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  for  cash  crops  in  some  areas  and  the  submarginal  land  purchase 
program.  It  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  the  need  for  measures  to  insiire  the  retention  by  share 
tenants  and  croppers  of  their  eouitable  share  of  its  allotments  and  benefit 
payments  and  asked  for  a  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  payments. 

It  urged  upon  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  the  need  to 
determine  the  effects  its  program  was  having,  and  was  likely  to  have,  on 
the  lov7-income  farm  group  and  on  the  small  farmer. 

Displacement  of  small  farmers,  the  coexistence  of  heavy  soil 
erosion  and  large  numbers  of  lov/-income  farm  families  in  the  same  land 
areas,  increasing  tenancy  and  serious  credit  diffico-lties  —  problems 
which  were  raised  in  connection  vrith  the  report  on  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  program  —  called  for  a  series  of  reports  vrith 
recommendations  for  action.  Many  of  these  recommendations  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Program  Board  can  and  are  being  translated  into  action  vrithin 
existing  legislative  and  budgetary  authority.  Some  recommendations  will 
require  amendments  to  existing  legislation,  or  nevr  legislation.  An 
example  of  the  latter  is  the  carefully  vrorked  ou.t  proposal  for  a  rural 
conservation  works  program,  addressed  to  the  fact  that  the  rural  areas 
most  in  need  of  conservation  measures  are  in  most  cases  the  same  areas 
in  which  farm  incomes  are  lov/est  and  rural  unemployment  highest.  The 
committee  estimates  that  there  is  an  unused  labor  supply  of  at  least 
450,000,000  man-days  each  year  in  rural  counties  in  which  1,600,000,000 
man-days  of  labor  could  be  profita.bly  put  to  work  saving  the  soil  and  the 
forests . 

Regional  Problems  Being  Met; 

In  dealing  with  a  national  program  regional  differences  and  the 
particular  problems  they  present  call  for  special  attention  and  careful 
planning.  Particularly  effective  work  is  being  done  through  interbureau 
coordinating  committees  in  meeting  broad  regional  problems  of  national 
significance  in  such  areas  as  the  Mississiopi  Delta,  the  Columbia  Basin, 
and  the  Yazoo  area. 

In  both  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  the  Columbia  Basin  vast  areas 
of  land  are  being  reclaimed  as  a  by-product  of  large  national  programs 
in  flood  control,  v/ater  conservation  and  pov/er  development.  In  the 
Columbia  Basin  alone  about  a  million  acres  are  likely  to  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  and  even  a  larger  area  is  being  opened  for  sale  and  scbtlement 
by  private  operators  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  The  Bureau,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Departments  of  the  Government,  is  seeking  to  bring  oi’der  out 
of  chaos  and  provide  for  the  wisest  use  of  this  land. 

The  Inter-Bureau  Committee  has  made  possible  effective  cooperation 
with  the  States  in  improving  landlord-tenant  relations.  A  practical, 
flexible  farm  lease  has  been  developed,  and  thousands  of  these  lease  forms 
have  been  printed  and  distributed  to  tenants  and  landlords.  This  lease, 
safe-guarding  the  interests  of  both  tenant  and  landlord,  is  already  in  use 


by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  its  use  is  actively  encouraged 
by  other  agencies. 

Measures  recently  adunted  to  meet  production  and  surulus  distribu¬ 
tion  problems  in  agriculture  —  crop  insurance  and  the  stamp  plan  —  are 
being  closely  analyzed  by  the  Inter-Bureau  Committee.  The  grovung  problems 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  labor,  rural  housing,  rural  electrification, 
and  farm  credit  are  now  under  study  by  the  committee,  and  reports  with 
recommendations  for  action,  inhere  necessary  and  possible,  v;ill  be 
presented  to  the  Program  Board. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  technological  developments  in  agriculture 
has  recently  been  completed  by  the  Interbureau  Coordinating  Committee. 

The  committee  has  sought  to  look  ahead  and  estimate  the  urobable  trend 
of  technology  in  agriculture  for  at  least  the  next  decade.  It  has 
appraised  the  economic  and  social  effects  and  implications  of  these 
changes  and  indicated  lines  of  action  v/hich  could  be  taken  to  cushion 
their  adverse  effects.  The  reuort  of  the  committee  foresees  an  increased 
labor  displacement  of  at  least  350,000  farm  families  as  a  result  of  an 
increase  of  500,000  in  the  number  of  tractors  in  use  in  the  next  10 
years.  An  increase  in  tenancy,  intensification  of  population  pressure, 
a  larger  farm  output  and  wider  flu.ctuation  in  income  per  farm  are  among 
other  probable  effects  of  the  technological  revolution  on  the  farm. 

Measures  to  provide  employment  and.  security  to  displaced  and  under¬ 
privileged  people,  a  more  adequate  program  for  farm  labor,  assisting 
farmers  to  develop  new  sources  of  employment  and.  self-help,  and 
measures  to  stabilize  farm  economic  conditions  are  suggested  by  the 
committee  for  loublic  consideration. 

Finally,  the  Interbureau  Committee  has  had  to  consider  the  impact  of 
war  and  the  defense  program  on  agriculture.  It  is  assiamed  that  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  agricultural  organization  is  essential  to  defense,  and  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  the  several  programs  administered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  already  need  general  reexamination  as  a  result  of  the  defense  program, 
and  the  v/ar.  Some  of  the  problems  immediately  ahead,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Interbureau  Committee,  are  these: 

(a)  The  need  for  increasing  the  consumption  of  food  and 
clothing  among  the  lovr-income  grou'''.s  of  the  T’ation. 

(b)  The  need  for  governmental  aids  or  devices  if  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  are  to  be  continued. 

(c)  The  need  for  working  out  an  agricultural  price 
policy  and  for  evaluati.ng  alternative  methods  of 
direct  and  indirect  price  control. 

(d)  The  need  for  anticipa.ting  the  readjustments  that  may 

be  reauired  at  the  end  of  the  defense  effort,  including 
questions  of  price  policy,  of  new  sources  of  employment 
for  agricultural  people,  of  reducing  the  farm,  debt  load, 
of  seeing  that  the  agriculture  in  areas  surrounding 
defense  industries  which  will  be  closed  down  at  the  end 
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of  the  defense  effort  is  rehabilitated,  and  of  seeing 
that  v/e  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  soil  conservation 
is  an  essential  element  of  any  continuing  defense  pro¬ 
gram  . 

v/e  are  faced  also  with  an  especially  difficult  problem  in  the  South, 
due  to  the  concentration  of  rural  population  in  this  region  and  the  decline 
in  the  foreign  market  for  its  chief  nroduct,  cotton,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  problem  in  this  area  is  certain  to  be  further  increased  by  the  current 
war  and  its  aftermath. 

The  fact  that  the  American  nations  are  the  world's  greatest  surplus 
granaries  raises  rea.l  problems  in  reference  to  the  world  order,  including 
trade  relations,  which  we  may  face  after  the  v/ar.  If  this  country  v/ere 
forced  by  world  events  to  adpot  vihat  is  essentially  a  self-sufficient  policy, 
American  agriculture  would,  of  course,  feel  the  effects  in  many  vrays. 

As  the  Bureau  is  now  organized  and  functioning,  it  should  be  possible, 
largely  v/ithin  the  framework  of  existing  legislation,  to  adapt  the  compre¬ 
hensive  national  farm  program  to  the  new  economic  environment  v/hich  the  v/ar 
and  the  defense  program  are  creating,  v/ith  foreign  markets  for  most  farm 
commodities  already  seriously  affected  there  is  acute  need  for  attention  to 
every  possible  method  of  expanding  the  domestic  market  for  farm  products. 

There  is  a  compe,rable  need  for  consistent  and  intensive  attention  to  the  task, 
long  neglected,  of  developing  adequate  marketing  methods  and  policies  for 
the  distribution  of  farm  products.  Finally,  the  grov/ing  pressure  of  population 
on  the  land,  the  signs  of  v/hich  come  to  the  surface  every  day  as  the  migrant 
problem,  the  farm  labor  problem,  the  siiare  cropper  problem,  the  rural  health 
and  school  and  standard -of-living  problem,  —  this  profound  human  problem 
must  be  dealt  with. 


IV.  RECAPITULATION 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  statement  have  arbitrarily  divided  the 
v/ork  of  the  Bureau  into  three  categories  and  described  in  some  detail  func¬ 
tions  and  operations,  have  briefly  summarized  some  of  the  v/ork  already  done, 
and  have  suggested  v/ork  that  ought  to  be  done.  In  practice,  the  Bureau  finds 
it  must  function  as  a  unit,  v/ith  the  land -use  planning,  research,  and  program¬ 
building  functions  merging  into  one.  The  significant  unit  of  organization 
in  the  Bureau,  therefore,  is  the  particular  agricultural  problem  under  attack. 

To  recapitulate:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering,  under  the  enactments  of  Congress,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  extensive  farm  program  in  the  nation's  history.  It  is  the 
continuing  task  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  the  program  devel¬ 
opment  and  economic  research  agency  of  the  Department,  to  insure  that  this 
program  meets  the  farmers'  needs. 

The  v/ar  and  the  national  defense  program  have  confronted  us  with  nev/ 
problems.  The  aftermath  of  ^^rar  is  certain  to  present  additional  difficulties. 
Both  the  present  and  future  agricultural  situations  reauire  a  large  contribu¬ 
tion  from  this  Bureau. 
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It  has  become  increasjngly  airoarent  that  something  must  be  done  to 
expand  domestic  consumption  of  farm  -products,  in  vie’-r  of  the  export  situation. 
Work  by  the  Bureau  in  this  field  should  proceed  on  a  scale  never  before  at¬ 
tempted  . 


Problems  in  the  whole  field  of  ma.rketing  and  distribution  of  farm 
prodacts  have  never  been  vigorously  enough  attacked.  We  are  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  producing  nation  in  the  world,  'fe  cannot  say  as  much  of  our  distri¬ 
buting  systems.  We  need  to  devote  as  much  study  and  planning  to  correcting 
the  inefficiencies  in  our  distributive  system  as  we  have  done  in  improving 
our  methods  of  production.  The  first  steps  should  be  the  detailed  analysis 
of  the  marketing  system,  followed  by  recommendations  and  action  programs 
for  corrective  measures. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  fundamental  of  all,  agriculture  and  the 
Nation  face  an  acute  problem  arising  from  the  pressure  of  population  on 
our  land  resources.  The  Department  of  ^agriculture  will  be  shirking  its 
responsibilities  unless  it  can  devise  ways  and  means  of  solving  this  -pro¬ 
blem,  insofar  as  agriculture  can  solve  it. 

The  total  appropriation  here  requested  for  the  program-building  and 
-economic  research  functions  of  the  Department ,  constitutes  less  than  four- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  1942  Budget  estiiTiates  for  the  action  agencies 
of  the  Depar'cment . 


SUPPLEMBHT^L  l^JhDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Obligated , 


Estimated  ;  Estimated 
obligations,  ;  obligations, 


1940 


1941 


Special  Research  Fund,  Deuartment  of 
Agriculture ;  For  special  researches 
on  economic  factors  affecting  the 
farm  industry . 


$58,515 


$60,860 
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$58,060 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Adininistrat  ion;  Surveys  , 
investigatigations,  and  research  into 
the  factors  affecting  and  the  plans, 
programs,  and  methods  of  acco-mplish- 
ing  the  policy  and  purpose  of  agri¬ 
cultural  adjustment;  and  cooperation 
with  Federal,  Stfite,  county,  and 
other  local  organizations  in  formu¬ 
lating  and  coordinating  programs  for 
the  economic  use  and  conservation  of 
land  and  agricultural  marketing  and 
surplus  control ....'. . . . 


429,675 


438,130 


438,130 
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SUPPLSwSHTAL  FITITDS  -  Continued. 
Direct  Allotments  -  Continued 


Projects 


Obligated, 

1940 


Dstimated 

obligations, 

1941 


Sst imated 
obi igat ions , 
1942 


Flood  Control,  General  (transfer  to 

Agriculture);  For  preliminary  examina¬ 

tions  and  surveys  for  run-off  and 
water-flov/  retardation  and  soil- 
erosion  prevention  on  watersheds  of 
flood -control  projects  authorized  by 
law . 

Development  of  ./ater  Facilities,  Arid 

and  Semiarid  .areas,  Departmen t  of 
Agricul ture ;  Assistance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  program  for  providing 
facilities  for  water  storage  and 
utilization,  to  be  reflected  in 
better  utilization  of  land  resources. 

Loans,  Grants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation, 

Department  of  Agriculture;  Surveys 
in  connection  v/ith  vrater  conservation, 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  other  facilities 
for  x^ater  storage  and  utilization...,; 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Federal 

Non-Construction  Projects  (Transfer 

from  N .P .A . ) ;  Study  of  economic 

status  of  farmers  securing  standard 
farm  security  loans . 


National  Industrial  Recovery,  Public 

Vorks  Administration TAllotment  to 

Agricultu.re) ;  Cooperation  with  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board 
on  a  study  of  numbers  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  population  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  . 


$588,978 


24,678 


196,480 


117,593 


4,878 


'Total,  Supplemental  Funds 


(direct  allotments) 


(a) 

1,420,797 


$711,460 


$380,610 


25,000 


30,000 


195,000 


179,000 


78,889 


(a) 

1,509,339 


1,065,800 


(a)  Exclusive  of  allotments  from  x^hich  transfers  are  proposed  in  the  1942 
estimates,  as  shovm  in  the  Budget  schedules. 
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(a)  SALAT.ES  Ai'D  SXPPl^SPS 

Appropriation  Act ,  1941  .  $196,396 

Bu.dget  3stinat3,  1942  .  221,716 

Increase  .  25,320 


PH0J3C?  S2ATPI.ISNT 


Project 

Foreign  agricultural  relations 
(Foreign  competition  and  deraa 
Uno'bligo.ted  'boAonce  . . 

Tot.al  cap'oro'priation  .  .  .  .  , 


1940 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1942  , 

(Estimated) ; 

$194,477 

1,919 

$196,396 

$221,716  ':4-  $25,320(1) 

196,396 

196,396 

221,716  >  25,320 

IFCP3A32 

( 1 )  Pile  increg.se  of  $25,320  is  reo^ueste d  for  tlie  employment  of  ad^ational 
personnel  r-rgently  needed  to  ena'ole  the  department  to  deal  more  effectively  with. 
the  critical  and  emergent  situation  arising  out  of  present  vorld  conditions  a.s 
they  affect  our  foreign  tra.de  in  agricultural  cormodities*  Phe  funds  ^70uld  he 
used  as  follov/s; 


4  Agricultural  Economists,  1  at  02,000,  1  o-t  $4,600  and 


2  at  $5,600  . $17,800 

4  Statistical  and  secreta.rioA  clerks,  2  ah  $1,620  and 

2  at  $1,800  .  6,840 

PotaJ  permanent  -  8  .  24,640 

Deduct  lapses  .  1 ,220 

Het  for  personal  services  .  23,420 

Sunplies,  materiaAs,  communication  service,  equipment,  etc,  _ 1,900 

Petal  . ' .  25,320 


Phe  ever-changing  world  situation  has  in  recent  times  hrought  with  it  new 
methods  of  handling  foreign  trade.  In  foreign  countries  it  has  in  most  cases 
resulted  in  complete  goverruiental  control  of  foreign  trade  through  esta.hlislinent 
of  a  new  and  e;:tensive  foreign  trade  agency,  Because  of  these  foreign  develop¬ 
ments  it  has  hecome  necessany  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  parti¬ 
cipate  more  actively  and  more  directly  in  foreign  trade  operations.  But  instead 
of  establishing  a  new  and  extensive  organization  for  this  punpose  the  United 
States  1ms  developed  a  system  of  interdepartmental  collaboration  which  utilizes 
existing  agencies.  Adequate  representation  from  the  Beioartment  of  Agricultune 
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must  le  provided  on  interdepo.rtnental  coiiimittees  established  mader  this  pro¬ 
cedure  if  agriculture  is  to  receive  full  and  proper  consideration. 


The  responsibility  for  Department  of  Agriculture  representation  on 
these  interdepartmental  committees  has  been  assigned  to  the  Office  of  foreign 
Agricultura.1  Helations.  '7ith  its  present  limited  staff  the  Office  is  not  in 
a  position  to  discharge  this  responsibility  in  an  effective  manner  and  at  the 
same  tine  carry  on  its  other  vrork.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eela.tions  represents  the  De¬ 
partment  on  approximately  twenty  interdeiDartmenta.l  committees  including  such 
important  ones  as  the  Dxecu.tivs  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy,  the  Committee 
on  Inter-Aj'ierican  Economic  Problems,  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  requested  increase  would 
provide  for  additional  workers  with  special  qualifications  for  representing 
agriculture  on  these  interdepartmental  committees. 

These  a.dditional  workers  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  individuals  qual¬ 
ified  in  the  field  of  international  trade  and  conversant  with  departmental 
policy,  so  that  they  could  assist  in  the  highly  specialized  and  import, ant  v;ork 
described  below. 

(1)  Negotiations  with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
regarding  the  sale  of  American  agricultiiral  x^^ohucts  abroad.  Such  nego¬ 
tiations  a,re  now  proceeding  actively  in  respect  to  sales  to  the  United 
Kingdom  but  will  undoubtedly  be  extended  to  other  European  countries  at 
the  end  of  the  current  European  war. 

(2)  Negotiation  of  international  cor.miodity  agreements.  The  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  such  a.greements  is  to  assure  the  principal  exporting 
countries  of  fair  shares  of  the  existing  world  import  requirements.  The 
United  Sto.tes  is  already  a  party  to  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 

'  and  participated  actively  in  the  negotiadions  for  an  Internationa,!  Uheat 
Agreement,  which  appeared  to  be  nearing  successfii.1  conclusion  at  the  time 
war  broke  out  in  September  1939.  This  work  will  become  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  as  a  result  of  resolutions  endorsing  such  agreements  passed  a,t  the 
recent  Havana  Conference  of  Foreign  Ilinisters  of  the  American  Republics. 

f 

(0)  Representing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  numerous  inter- 
deiDantmental  committees,  particularly  subcormiittees  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cominercial  Policy.  These  subcommittees  are  dealing  constantly 
with  current  problems  facing  the  C-overnment  of  the  United  Sta.tes  in  the 
field  of  foreign  tra,de.  'Tliey  are  composed  of  representatives  of  eanh  of 
the  Federad  agencies  concerned  with  foreign  tra.de .  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  strongly  re]presented  on 
such  coimiittees. 

(4)  To  plan,  direct,  and  coordinate  participation  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  general  program  of  cooperation  betv;een  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  governments  of  the  other  American 
republics  under  the  terms  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  authorizing  such  coopera¬ 
tion:  namely,  Public  No.  355,  76th  Congress,  aiDproved  Augtist  9,  1939, 
and  Public  No,  545,  75th  Congress,  approved  Hay  25,  1938. 
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To  carry  out  the  above  work  it  vdll  be  necessary  to  add  at  least  three 
experienced  and  capable  negotiators  to  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  foreign 
Agricultn.ral  delations.  They  must  be  men  who  are  not  only  familiar  v/ith 
American  agriculture  in  its  relation  to  foreign  trade  but  able  to  present 
i  '  effectively  the  'point  of  view  of  agriculture  in  the  various  interdepartmental 
t  and  intergovernraental  discussions.  Specifically,  it  is  proposed  to  employ 
'j  two  Principa,!  Agricultural  Sxonomists  and  one  Senior  Agricultural  Sconoraist 
■'  as  negotiators,  v;hose  combined  annual  salaries  v/ould  total  $15,800.  These 
men  will  also  require  clerical  and  lower-grade  professional  assistance  in 
conducting  studies  and  preparing  briefs  designed  to  present  this  Department's 
attitude  on  questions  of  an  interdepartmental  nature,  consisting  of  one 
Junior  Economist  and  four  stenographic  and  clerical  assistants  whose  combined 
salaries  v/ould  total  $8,840.  The  remainder  of  the  requested  increase  of 
$25,320,  or  $1,900,  would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  and  for  comraunication  service, 

major  Problems  in  the  Poreign  Situation 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  \7orld  depression  in  1929  there  has  been  a 
world-wide  tendency  to\7ard  more  direct  intervention  by  governments  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade.  This  intervention  has  rea.ched  its  ultimate  stage  in 
the  totalitarian  states  of  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  Italy  and  Japan,  but 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  democratic  countries  such  as  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Scandina.vian  countries  load  adopted  measures  of  direct 
governmental  control  of  forei;Sn  trade , 

Uith  the  advent  of  the  European  vrar  the  tendency  toward  direct  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  foreign  tra-de  has  been  greatly  intensified.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  exar.iple,  all  foreign  trade,  both  export  and  import,  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  governmental  authorities.  In  the  United  States  the  tendency 
is  illustrated  by  the  adoption  of  legislation  permitting  the  licensing  and, 
in  effect,  the  prohibition  of  exports  in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 
Obviously,  such  activities  vested  in  various  agencies  require  constant  coor¬ 
dination. 


Degardless  of  how  long  the  current  Suropeoii  v/ar  may  continue  or  v/hich 
country  may  emerge  victorious,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  tha,t  foreign  trade 
will  continue  for  some  years  to  come  to  be  dominated  by  central  governments. 
This  means  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  a  reasonable  share  of 
interna-tional  trade  in  the  post-v/ar  world  it  must  develop  adequate  methods 
for  dealing  v/ith  foreign  trade  problems. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  segment  of  the  economic  life  of  this 
country,  agriculture  is  deepl;*  concerned  in  the  development  of  programs  and 
policies  affecting  foreign  tra,de.  The  agricultune  of  the  United  States  has 
developed  historically  on  the  basis  of  reliance  oh  foreign  markets  for  tlie 
disposition  of  substantial  proportions  of  the  principal  export  crops.  Por 
examiole ,  v/e  normally  export  55  percent  of  our  cotton,  30  percent  of  our  to¬ 
bacco,  50  percent  of  our  lard,  20  percent  of  our  wheat,  and  important  per¬ 
centages  of  numerous  other  a.gricultural  commodities  including  pork,  fresh 
apples  and  pea,rs,  and  dried  fruits. 
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Looking  at  agriculture  as  a  v/hole ,  the  potential  crop  area  of  the 
United  States  is  approximately  360  million  acres.  In  years  of  ordinary 
weather  and  fairly  good  economic  conditions  only  about  300  million  acres 
are  needed  to  fill  the  requirements  of  our  domestic  market.  The  remaining 
potential  area  of  50  to  60  million  a.cres  caii  produce  foods,  feeds,  fibers 
and  tobacco  which  enter,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  foreign  markets.  At 
the  r)i'’Qsent  time,  however,  our  export  markets  are  a.bsorbing  produce  from  less 
than  20  million  acres, 

Sefore  the  Uorld  War  of  1914—18  the  problem  of  disposing  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  was  relatively  simple.  We  were  a  debtor  country  and  could 
pay  our  debts  with  the  surplus  products  of  our  agriculture.  Since  that  time, 
hov;ever ,  v.fe  have  become  a  creditor  nation  and  the  problem  has  become  much 
more  complex.  Countries  that  formerly  imported  our  agricultural  products 
have  encouraged  domestic  production  and  the  control  of  foreign  trade  in  those 
products.  There  has  also  boon  an  increase  in  the  competition  from  other  and 
newer  agricultural  surplus-producing  countries. 

All  of  this  means  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  even  a.  reduced  voluae  of 
agricultural  exports  we  must  be  fullj/  prepared  to  battle  for  our  interests. 
This  requires  tlut  we  give  particular  attention  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  restoration  of  foreign  markets  for  our  agricultual 
products  and  the  protection  of  ou  domestic  markets  thi’ough  such  devices 
as  export  subsidies,  import  quota.s,  and  foreign  loan  programs,  the  lat¬ 
ter  axle  ini  st  ere  d  by  the  Uxiiort- Import  Lank,  direct  negotiations  with 
representahives  of  foreign  governments  for  the  sale  of  our  agricultual 
surpluses,  and  the  negotiation  of  international  coi.imodity  agreements, 

(2)  Problems  arising  out  of  the  Uuopean  war  v/hich  have  caused 
the  diversion  of  the  agricultural  supluses  of  other  couitries  from 
their  former  Suropean  markets  to  the  United  States. 

(3)  Obligations  incurred  as  the  result  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  hinisters  of  Poreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics  ah  Plavana,  v;hich  involve  the  United  States  in  a  program  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Latin  Anerican  republics  in  the  economic  field.  Since 
the  Latin  American  republics  are  primarily  dependent  on  agriculture,  this 
involves  the  important  problem  of  finding  satisfantoiy  methods  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  hemisphere  surpluses, 

-he  ta.sk  of  the  Office  of  Poreign  Agricultual  Rela.tions  is  to  keep 
our  domestic  producers  reliably  informed  in  regard  to  foreign  developments 
affecting  our  tra.de  in  agricult'Ual  products  and  to  protect  and  promote  the 
interests  of  Aaericon  fa.rr.iers  in  matters  affecting  the  agricultual  segment 
of  ou  foreign  trade,  v/hich  on  the  export  side  averaged  over  three  quarters 
of  a.  billion  dollars  a  year  diuing  the  three  years  imr^ediately  preceding  the 
outbreal:  of  the  \7ar  in  Pu’ope, 

WORU  UlvDSH  THIS  APPHOPhlATIOU 

The  Office  of  Poreign  Agricultu’al  Relations  wa.s  estefolished  with 
two  genera.1  oo.jectives  in  mind  -  (l)  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
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■  tary  of  Agricultiire  •under  the  Act  of  Jiine  5,  1950  (7  U.S.C.,  541-545);  and 
i  (2)  to  f'unction  in  a  staff  relationship  to  the  Secretary*  of  Agricoltvne  in 
I  coordinating  the  relatio'ns  of  the  Dexoartnent  of  Agriculture  in  r3sx:)ect  to  'for- 
I  eign  tro.de  and  a.llied  XDroolens  and  xoolicies  vrith  the  Ser^artrient  of  St.a.te  and 

I  other  Departnents  and  age'ncies  of  the  Goveriment  and  uith  foreign  goreminents 

and  priva.te  agencies,  either  through  the  Deioartnent  of  Sta,te  or  direct, 

(1)  Act  of  J'une  5,  1950.  -  The  XD'urpose  of  this  Act  is  to  encourage 
and  ]pronote  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Sta.tes  and  assist  Aaerican  faruers 

to  adjust  their  operations  and  x^ractices  to  neet  v;orld  conditions.  Sjiecifi- 

ca.lly,  this  req’uires  the  a.cqU-isition  of  information  regarding  uorld  corqoeti- 
tion  v;ith  and  denand  for  agricultural  products  and  the  production,  raarketing, 
and  distribution  of  said  products  in  foreign  co'untries.  American  farners 
should,  for  enarrple,  he  ]:ept  informed  a.s  to  potential  competition  from  other 
exxDorting  countries  and  as  to  proha.hle  increases  or  decreases  in  foreign 
markets  for  their  agricultural  s'urpluses, 

(8)  Coordination  of  foreign  Agricultura,.!  delations.  -  One  of  the  major 
activities  of  the  Office  of  foreign  Agricult'ural  S.ela»tions  "under  this  function 
ha.s  been  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  Dejpa.rtnent  in  resioect  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  lerogram, 

A  second  activity  of  the  Office  lias  to  do  viith  the  coordination  of  the 
Department's  a.ctivities  under  Sections  22  and  52  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  August  24,  1955,  uhich  xiertain  to  imiiort  restrictions  and  eiq^ort 
aids,  respectively. 

Dhe  Office  of  foreign  Agricult'oral  Hela.tions  is  further  charged  v/ith 
coordi'nating  the  activities  of  the  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture  under  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  August  9,  1959  (22  U.S.C,  249),  an'act  providing  for  closer 
and  mors  effective  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the  American 
republics.  The  Department's  objective  in  this  latter  program  is  to  encoura.ge 
the  xiroduction  in  Latin  Anerica  of  rubber,  quinine,  and  other  tropical  and 
semi-troiiical  plant  products  which  are  not  produced  in  the  United  Stodes  but 
must  be  obtained  from  far-distant  areals.  The  accompli shme'nt  of  this  objective 
would  mad:e  our  sources  of  these  ma.terials  more  secure,  create  additional 
purcha.sing  leower  in  Latin  America  for  the  products  of  American  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  tend  to  divert  the  Latin  Aisrican  countries  from  the  ‘produc¬ 
tion  of  Tsmi'^erate  Zone  plants  already  provided  in  more  than  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States, 

Pina.llj',  the  Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  Hela.tions  is  charged  iTith 
coordi'na.ting  the  a.ctivities  of  the  Department  under  the  Act  of  hay  25,  1958 
(5  J.S.C.  118e) ,  an  a.ct  authorizing  the  temporary  detail  of  United  States 
employees  iiossessing  special  qualifications  to  governments  of  American  rexmb- 
lics  and  the  Philixixiines, 

The  \/ork  of  the  Office  under  funds  aJ-lotted  from  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  and  the  Surplus  marketing  Administration,  as  shomi 
in  the  Bud.get  schedules,  pertains  prima.rilj’-  to  the  collection  of  information 
on  foreign  conditions  of  special  interest  to  those  organizations  and  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  tha,t  information  with  particular  reference  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
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those  concerned  nith  administration  of  the  action  programs  rnder  Sections  22 
and  32  of  the  AgricniLttiral  Adjustment  Act  of  August  24,  1935.  The  curtail¬ 
ment  of  our  foreign  markets  end  the  possible  diversion  to  the  United  Sto.tes 
of  agricult'oro.l  surpluses  accumulated  in  other  agriculturol  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  has  greatlg  increased  the  demands  on  the  Office  for  this  tjgpe  of  v/ork. 

ilention  should  aAso  he  made  of  the  v/ork  of  the  Office  under  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Secretary  for  enco'oraging  rubber  production  in  the  I7e stern  xiemi- 
sphere,  fhe  task  of  the  Office  of  Toreign  Agricultural  nelations  is,  first, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  through  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  foreign  governments  and,  second,  to  stimulate  interest  on 
the  part  of  private  organizations  in  following  up  the  technical  surveys  and 
experimental  v;ork  by  establishing  the  production  of  rubber  in  Latin  America 
on  a  com.aercial  scaAe , 


Coordination  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
involves  the  planning  and  directing  of  the  Department's  participation  in  for¬ 
eign  tiuule  iDrograms  such  an  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  progr aia.  In  this 
connection  the  Office  provides  departmental  repre sent a-t ion  on  the  various  in- 
terdepartriental  committees  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  The  Office  also  coordinates  the  Department's  action  programs  vritli  the 
genera,l  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States,  v/hich  is  primarily  a  function 
of  the  Department  of  State,  This  involves  clearance  with  the  De'partment  of 
State  of  proposals  pertaining  to  import  restrictions  and  eiqoort  aids  for  agri— 
cultural  products.  The  coordination  v;ork  also  pertains  to  the  Depa.rtment '  s 
activities  in  the  general  program  of  cooperation  between  this  Government  and 
the  governments  of  the  other  American  republics,  Ixaraples  of  this  type  of  ac¬ 
tivity  include  the  recently  signed  Internationa,!  Coffee  Agreement  and  the  i^ro- 
motion  of  the  production  of  rubber  and  other  complement arsr  products  in  Latin 
America,, 

The  general  economic  work  of  the  Office  includes  the  collection,  comioi- 
lation  and  analysis  of  foreign  agriculture,!  production  and  international  trade 
statistics  as  well  a.s  information  on  v;orld  trade  barriers,  export  aids,  and 
other  Government  policies  affecting  Ar.ierican  agri  cult  lu-e , 

The  analytical  or  research  v.'ork  of  the  Office  is  specifically  related  to 
foreign  competition  with  and  demand  for  individual  agricultural  commodities  as 
v;ell  as  foreign  competition  and  demand  in  general.  Drom  tine  to  time  the  Office 
sends  abroad  commodity  specialists  who  give  particula,r  attention  to  competitive 
potentialities  in  foreign  production  and  to  antual  and  potential  changes  in 
the  foreign  demand  for  those  products. 

The  information  collected  and  the  results  of  the  research  perforiied  are 
male  available  to  the  rest  of  the  Department,  This  frequently  requires  spe¬ 
cial  compilations, 

Tiie  information  collected  and  analyses  male  by  the  Office  a„re  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  puDlic  in  the  v/eekly  "Poreign  Crops  and  liarkets"  a,nd  the  monthly 
"Foreign  Agriculture,"  Approval  lia,s  recently  been  received  to  publish  an  ad¬ 
ditional  monthly  entitled  "Agriculture  in  the  Americas"  in  order  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  progress  of  the  Department's  activities  in  encouraging  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  complementary  products,  particularly  rubber,  in  Latin  America. 
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S'J?FLEI.3II111  FJl'IDS 


Direct  Allotr.ents 


Project  s 

Ohligated, 

1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1942 

Export  got  ion  gncl  Domestic  Consnmp- 
tion  of  AnTictilturg.l  Commodities: 
Dor  collection  of  informg.tion  on 
foreign  developments  arising  out 
of  present  distrulDed  v/orld  con¬ 
ditions  goS  affecting  markets  for 
agricult’oral  s'arplp.ses  . 

$1,490 

$35,000 

$35,000 

Salo.ries  and  Expenses.  Agricndtural 

stiitistical  and  other  services 
in  connection  vdth  agricultural 
adjustment  . 

24,995 

31,800 

31,300 

Huo her  Inve  st igat ions :  Encourage- 
Jisnt  of  ru-hher  production  in  the 
’7e stern  Hemisphere  . 

20,000 

20,000 

Dotal,  Suioplenentcl  frmds 

(Direct  a.llotments)  . 

26,485 

86,800 

86,800 

\ 
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WEATHER  BUREAU 


ITote. — Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 

1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV,  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  its  functions  have  been  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  except  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  may  continue  to  make  snov;  surveys  and  to  conduct 
research  concerning:  (a)  relationship  Between  weather 
and  crops,  (h)  long  range  v;eather  forecasting,  and  (c) 
relationships  hetv/een  v;eather  and  soil  erosion.  The 
$6,318,870  appropriated  for  the  Weather  Burea.u  in  194l 
vras,  accordingly,  distrihuted  as  follovrs: 


Department  of  Commerce: 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Weather  Bureau  ...  $6,31^>870 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural 

Marketing  Service:  Crop  and  Livestock 
Estimates  .  4,000 

6,31s  870 
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